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FOREWORD 

Tins book for senior Unsses gues a compreliensi\o 
smioj of histoiy from cmJiest times to the pzesent day 

AVliile the main piupose bos been to “sketch tbe lives 
of men and ivomen thiough tbo ages — their social activities, 
their institutions and then economic conditions — other 
important aspects of history, both national and inter 
national, bare been gi\en due prominence Tbe ^alJOUs 
sections— political, constitutional, social and economic — aio 
80 nirangod as to enable the reader to obtain a cleai view 
of a very ivide field of human activity Jn oidei, also, 
'tnn'i^e "may ho so witn nspirtSti ntieie^ 

ing extracts and illustiatious fiom contemporary souices 
have been noven into tbo text Tbe suggestions foi 
furtbei study together "vvith the cbnits and exeiuses 
cmnot fail to bo of piachcal value 

In conclusion the authors -would acknowledge the help 
given by Mi Birnie, Lecturer m Economic History it 
Edinburgh Umveisity, in reading the manusciipt and 
proofs. 
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PART I 


THE WELDING OF THE NATION 


1 — WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 

Millions of 5 cat', ngowhen theMOildtias jonng itTtas 
inhfihjted n r tec o! aa.sim)% hu^o S370 

auil tl- 1 lifting i^-pcct, ciLed reptiles Fzoin fo «ili'.etl 
ipmiiii'' vml iootpiints winch Iii\l been fouml in 



14 When the World was Young 

htoiie, it is certain that some of these haniited that 
pai’t of Europe in which we live. At that time thei*e 
were no British Islands, for our country formed part of 
the hind-mass of the Continent. 




TDE EDOB or TBE OREE^LA^U ICE CAV. 

The Ice Age. 

As the years rolled on the eliraate hecame colder and, 
whether due to this change or not, these reptiles gradually 
disappeared. This raarlced the beginning of the era 
known as the Ice or Glacial Age. The cold, however, 
was not continuous. Long periods of extreme cold 
altei-nated with equally long milder periods. During 
the longest of these cold periods, known as the “Great 
Ice Age,” not only our own country as far south as the 
Thames, but the whole of Northem Europe was buried 
beneath an enormous ice-sliect very much as Greenland 
is to-day. During the continuance of the Ice Age a great 
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pait of onr countiy Tvas several times submerged beneath 
the sea and as often raised again, and the tinces. of the 
ancient beaches can still be seen on our hillsides 
With the coming of the Ice Ago t new* race of animals 



tUE EAlLTEST TTFE Of MAV TOCTSD IM GEEAT BIUTVIV 
SKUU FOUND AT PILTDOWN SCSSf-t lMpCEJrE\TS OE ELIVP (0 INCHES I/OSO) 
A'-U BONE (iG INCHES EONO) FODND WITH IT 
iBriCixA V St m Bataral Jfisiorif f 

more like the animnls> ■uliich exist to day took the 
place of tho leptiles Among them ivero the straight 
tusked elephant, the hippopotamus the sabre tootJied 
tiger the buffalo the hoise, bison, stag the blown and 
caio beai, wbilo during tbc coldei periods there ippeared 
the mammoth the woollj rhinoceios tho reindeer and 
tho mubk os 


Early Man — The Old Stone Age 
A ino&t inteiestiJig question -whith Ins often been a--l ed 



JlAtnE or MEIANESU. A80JUCIKE Of iRMIESi LAM>. 

Akin to Stone Age Man. 
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but ^ixicli cannot be precisely answered, is, “^Vhen did 
man first make his appearance in our countiy ?” All that 
can be said is that the eailiest traces of human life date 
fiom bcfoio the beginning of the Ice Age. These traces 
consist of veiy rudely chipped flints, found intei 
mingled with the bones of animals, suggesting that they 
wcie m.ade for tho purpose of killing. The oldest human 
remains show a man of small stature, with a low pio- 
jecting foiehend and a recedhig chin, a crcatuio just a 
little higher in the scale of cioation than tho apes. This 
piJmitive man knew nothing of agricnituic, had Jio 
industries, and subsisted entirely by hunting During tho 
warmer peiioda ho probably lived in the open, but as the 
colder times advanced he took to tho shelter of cave«. 
These “cave-men” have loft m»iny evidences of their 
©■^istcnce in Britain, and because they u«ed rough stone 
implements, such as arrow' and spear heads, tho ein in 
which they li\ed is regnidcd as tho eailiest peiiod of 
what has been called tlio Old Stone Age. 

During tho long ages (poihaps hundreds of thousands 
of years) in w Inch these Old Stone Age or Paleolithic men 
existed, they made progress both in physical deiolopinent 
and in tho aits. In later times their spear and ariow 
heads aud other implements weio much better made 
than formerly, wdiile such utensils as bone needles weie 
beautifully carved. On the walls of tlieir caies, too, they 
have left us faithful tmd spirited pictuies of the animals, 
some of them now oxtinct,-whicli existed m thou time 
Indeed, some think that these later Paloohthics weie 
people of another and siipeiiov lace to the biiitish ape- 
man of the early Stone Age 

How o\ er that may be, Paleolithic man, af i er exi’^tiiig in 
our country possibly for hundreds of thousands of jears, 

M 11 7 — B 
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dibiippeared, being gradually swept away by the ice sheet 
of the Great Ice Age, which seems to have destroyed all 
nnininl life in Northern Europe. 



tSCWATlKfl A STONE ACE VKXAGE AT SKARA SRAE, ORKVKT. 


The New Stone Age. 

As the Ice Ago passed away n now race of men 
appeared in Northern Europe, diffeidng from the old not 
so much in the implements they used as in their mode 
of life. The implements of these New Stone Age or 
Neolithic people were more numercAis, and much bettor 
made, than tlioso of the OId»Stone Age men. Moreover, 
the Noolithics were not merely homeless wanderers and 
hnntci*s, hut cultivated the land, kept flocks and herds 
and possessed nearly nil the domestic animals which wo 
now know. They livetl in circular earthen or stone huts, 
and sometimes, for the sake of safety, they erected their 
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dnelhags la imishes or lakes on plafcfoims supported by 
pile% Kemains of many of these huts oi lake duellings 
still exist It u as prob iblj also tow ards the end of the 
Now Stone Ago (or tmmedmtely afterwanls) that the 
many huge stone ciiclcs, of ■which Stonehenge is the 
most notable example, weie erected 

The Metallic Ages 

These latci Neolithic people were o\oi whelmed bj a 
luco of iu\ndcis from the Continent known ns Celts 
The Celts weie tall stiong men of fair complexion and 
leddish Iiau, and their Mctoiy was prohnblj duo to then 
suporioi weapons, which were mule of hionze instead of 
stone oi flint. This penod m consequence is known as 
the Bi ou/c Ago It in as succeeded by the Iron Age w hen 
a Intel waio of mending CUts, tlio Br> tlions or Bntons, 
dro\o the ftist comers, the Goidels or Gaels, into the 
we&toin and not them paits of the island 

2— EARLY BRITONS AND THEIR HOMES 

Let us transport oursehes in thought back two 
thousand yens VTo see a Biitoii at Avoik building a 
house for himself and his family He is diossed in 
coaiso cloth or the bide of a deer His tools aie \ei'y 
crude and to us appear somewhat ridiculous His axe 
and hainmei are not nerj big, but aie made of non, 
■while some cliisi Is of stone may bo obsei^ed l>ing on 
the giound With his axe lie has been able to cleai 
an open space in the dense foiest, and with the wood 
that he his. cut do^vn lie is electing a hut of sticks, mud 
and braiiolies It is a small hut, theie is no furmtiiie 
to be placed inside but only the skins of wohes and 
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file IS kept contmuallj burning foi at niglit it will 
protect tlicm ig'iinst inW beats and othei beasts of prej 
Ills ueighboui-. ^^llo aie piobiblj all relati\es of hi^ 
arc also building ind giaduallj a little settlement 
appeals. After finishing their houses the^ suiioiinil the 
settlement 'uith a stocl ado of tree tiainks and blanches 
mth a deep ditch on the outside 
J»ot far anaj but right in the middle of a small lal e 
othei Biitous arc at i\oik Some aio siiling in canoes> 
and canning hoams branches and stones from the 
shoio Others arc dining piles into the mud of the lake 
irhilo a feu aio sinking stones iii oidei to suppoit tlie 
piles The tops of thc«o are noi\ just above the level 
of the vvatoi and the v\ oil men (it seems strange to 
call them vvotl men) stop and rest Some take the 
opportiinitj of icfio*'hing them‘*clves with thcii favoiuite 
diinl n wine made chicfljf fiom honej 
^^0!k IS then I'csumcd A platform is placed upon 
tlio piles and on this i hut is erected Upiie,ljts 
aio placed in position and sticks and blanches of tiees 
are intoi woven to form the sides and the loof A 
bridge oi causovraj is then constructed to connect the 
house with the sboic This is slight and fia^jile but 
theio will be no di advantage since it can be tlio more 
eisiU dcstioycd should the house bo atticlcl As wo 
turn to go wo see a warrior inal uig i canoo Ij 
hollow tn^ the trunk of a tieo which bo has felled ben 
tins canoo is re idy tho Inl e dwelling of the cailj Biiton 
will bo complete 

Further Reading and Reference 
Foi deta [e 1 acco nts reitl — E frydaj Lftxitl Old file le ige 
Fwrjd(t j I fe t i 0 e 2te%o Ston^ Itron e a d Larlj Jro i Ages — 
Quen eli 



3.— WRITTEN RECORDS. 

Tp to tins point our history has to bo gleaned mainly 
from i\v\tiquai*ian remains* hut now it begins to be recorded 
n writing, and wo ha^e one of the first accounts of our 
I'laud and its people from the pen of the great Roman 
general, Julius Caisar. 



The Romans. 

In 55 II.C. the white cHJTs of Dover luivd Caesar and 
his Roman legions from Gaul, which is now called 
France, to still further conquests in Rritaiii. The 
country Avas not nnknomi to the Romans; they know 
that the Phomician-, wlio Jived on the eastern shore of 
the Mcdlterranoan, had traded Ujci-o, and that the natives 
of Rvilain had nssi*.tc<l the Gauls in their struggle 
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ngninst Cffi^ar. A resolve to end this assistance and 
doubtless the desire for further conquest led to the 
coming of the Roman. Though meeting with stout 
opposition from the Britons, Caesar effected a landing ; 
and in the following year he returned and penetrated 
sonic distance inland, but made no permanent settlement. 
It was not till A.ti 43 that the Romans began the 
systematic conquest of Britain. Within sixteen ycai’s 
they hud conquered the island south of the Humber. 
Jinny of the South Britons fletl north, while the motm* 
tn'nis of Wales also afforded shelter to the retreating 
imtircs. 

Roman Britain. 

The Romans immediately set to work to shape the 
coiiiitr 3 ' in accordance with their ideals of civilisation (sCO 
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tton in (fto London Mtuttm ) 

er^yhaFres. 7 Eulicaaod Forum. 8 Ci«hop?gtte 8 AJd^au. 


map, page 23). They rebuilt the town's on Roman models, 
encouraged trade uith the Continent, and opened up tiie 
country by means of great roads. Watling Stieet,^ wliich 
might be regarded ns a continuation of the toad fzom 
Romo acro'is Europe, went from Dover through London to 
Chester; the Fosse "Way from Lincoln to Eveter; Ermine 
Street from London to York; and West Ro.id fiom 
London to Winchester. But it uas not without haisli- 
ness that Roman civilisation was established in om 
country. Goaded to fury by the tjiaiiny of the 
conqneiors the ilLfated British Queen Boudicca (or 
Boadicoji) led a liost of Biitons in revolt, but the rising 
was crushed uitU great se\eiity. 

Tho lion]ni}s did Hot pcDetiate to Scotland till 80 
and never succeeded in really conqiiciing tliat country, 

' Xote — Tliese n mies Mere given to tbe Homan roads tbe Saxons. 
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but tho Roman general Agricola constrncted n line of 
forts from the Firth of Forth to the Clyde to keep bark 
tho Caledonians. A rampart, at first probably of turf, 
was also built by the Emperor Hadrian between tho 
Tyne and the Solway: another only of tnrf -with a 
stone foundation was erected by oi*dcr of tho Emperor 
Antoninus on the same lino as Agricola's forts ; as was 
also a stone wall by Sevems on the site of Hadrians 
1 ‘anipart. 
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Essex, East Anglia, Northumbria, and ITeicia These, 
after n period of rivalry, weio united under one 

exlord, Egbeit, wliose giandson, Alfred, is one of 
the great figmes of our hibtory. 

But the English (for Angles and Saxons xvere called 
Anglo ox English alike) ■\vexe not alloxxed to remain m 
peace. In txxxu thej' wexe sxxbjectetl to attacks by the 
fierce Danes or Northmen, who haxiied the shores of 
almost every coxintiy iii Euiope Only the skill and 
clevexTiess of many able Engh'sh leadois and kings, of 
■whom Alfied is the most famous, held them in check. 
Even thoix they gained the noith-eastein part of the 
country. It was called the Danelaw to distinguish it 
fxonx the part ^\ho^o English laws and customs pievniled 

The woik of Alfred and his irpniedicte successor"*, 
hoveter, was undone by the weak xnlo of a Inter king, 
Ethelied the Itedeless, and at the beginning of the 
eloxenth century the Dunes conquered the A\hol 0 land 
But they did not hold tboii conquests long Soon after 
the death of the Danish king, Kuut, a council of wi^e 
men called the Witan selected as liis sixcccssor Edxvard 
(called the Confessox), the son of Ethelxed the Redeless, 
so that an English king again sat on the throne But 
on liis death in lOGG power ^vns again v rested fioin the 
Engll'.h by William of Noinxandy, vbo became the fil'st 
Norman king of England 

Early Scotland 

B^ tins time Scotland had moulded itself into a 
single kingdom. Before this tlieio had been foui prin- 
cipal di\ision‘« — Pictland, the home of the Pict>5, Dalnada, 
a kingdom fouuiled by Scots nho came from Ireland, 
Stintbclj de, consisting at its greatest extent of the laud 
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from the Clyde to the Mersey, and inhabited by Britons; 
and Bernifia, in ■\vhich the Angles had settled. Iho 
Soot'j and the Britons Avere akin in race, for they 
A\pre both Celts; the Angles, as Ave shall see later, 
came from the banks of the river Elbe in Germany. 
Who the Piets Avere avo cannot say Avith certainty. 
Cmloubtedly they spoke the .same Gaelic language that 
tlio Scots used, hut AA’hethcr they adopted it from the 
Scots or had used it befom the Scots came oA'er from 
Ireland is not quite clear. On the whole it seems most 
probable that they also were chiefly a Celtic people. 

Of the four kingdoms that of Dalriada was to play 
the most important part in the shaping of early 
Scotland. In 844 Kenneth Mncalpin, king of tho Scots, 
hcoamo Icing of Plctlnud ns Avell, Avlnlo in 1018 Malcolm II. » 
who was one of Kenneth’s successons, defeated tho Angles 
in a great battle at Carhani near tho Tweed, and 
nnnoNPd tho northern jmrt of their country — Lothian — 
including not merely tho three comities now bo called, 
but all soutb-oast Scotland. In the same year Strathclj’do 
Avas annexed, and thus about fifty years before the 
coining <if William tho Coiuiurror to England avo iiiul 
Scotland on the way to liecoming u united kingdom. 


4.— HOW OUR TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS LIVED. 
The English in Germany. 

nicaU, l(j« dying hiiuK at tho iiumllis of the Kibe and 
W«-M‘r in (fcrnmny forinod the homedand of the Engli«li 
inA’udcr-. If you look at a map \ou may see 5n a part 
of (Jermany called SclilesAvig lying jn=t f-outli of tlic 
Diinidi frontier a district marked •• Aiig<.ln,” Avhieh is 
simidy another form e»f the imnie ‘‘England.’' Tins 
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slices tho early cIo«?e connection between oui countij 
find tho Baltic and Noith Sea. shoiea of Eiiiope 

Dotaila of the cailj life of the English are gi\cn hi 
tho gieat Roman lustormn Tacitns in his hook called 
the Get manta He tells us th ifc the Saxons had iieixo 
hhic cjos red haii, and tall foims, ind piobably on 
account of the Imidncsa of tho climate and the soil wcic 
accustomed to cold and hungei Of their manneis and 
customs He oui«elios can judge fiom the fascinating 
stoiy of ‘ BooHulf 

The Story of Beowulf 

No one can tell the nutborshij) of this great s ig i 
It )s a folk legend, expressing the fcai«, helicfs and 
supoistitions of a people It piobably had manj 
authois foi, ilthough it was committed to imting m 
tho ninth centurj, it had prcMouslj been liandcd dowai 
bj word of mouth fiom gcnorition to gcnciation 
"SMitu the hunt Has oicr oi the daj s toil in tho field 
Has done tho h amors would forgatliei in tht great 
hall drink the flowing mead and listen to the scop or 
niinstiol singing of tho wailikc deeds of tlien gicat 
chieftains Of one such chicftam ho aie given a picture 
in SloicuI/ 

"NVo are rii*st trUl of the building of n hall or mead 
house at Ilcoiot bj Hiothgai a hall gieater than 
clnlditn of men o>cr beard of Vlnnis h is the sound 
of tho haip licaid theic mingling in h union) with tho 
clcai song of tho glcoman foi the h uiioi's Ined iii jo) 
and pleriti But a monster n mied Grondol appcaitd find 
uiuied ofl the noblo'. oi Vthelmgs in then sleoi> to liis 
hill among the foil's Desolation took tho phuc of cheer 
llicii the lieio Beowulf amicd fought the rrionstoi and 



A SCENE IN AN LARLT ENOU3U SETTLEMENT. 

(fVffni the jilei art," The At/t of Itonf' bif r Cffrmo’i.) 

forrcd lihn to lotirc sorely woundcil to his lair to tlio. 
l{c\cls wore liehl i» eclcbratiou of tho victor}', and 
hai'pincss onco iiioro returned to Ileorot. 

Ihit tho joy w.'iN shortlived. Tho mother of Greiulel, “n 
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tnonstor uife fated to dwell midst the ^\ateib teiiois 
111 the cold streams am\ed aud earned off one of 
Hrothgavs comrades Then was Beowulf called upon to 
a\enge the deed Away ovei the wolf fells and penlous 
fenwajs went Beoivnlf and liw men until thej leached 
a darl pool at the bottom of which dwelt the monstei 
Beowulf plunged into the watei and we aie told sw ini 
foi a whole dnj until he icachcd the fiends ca%e iheu 
began a stiug^le in which the monster leceiicd 

hci dcatli blow and the name of the Beowulf became 
the symbol of stieiigth and hetotsiu among men 

Such is the epic stoiy of Beowulf — a stoij which 
originated o^c^ the seas m the eailj homes of the 
English and was earned to out own land 

How the English settled m our Country 

When the English aimed m oiu connti> they did not 
come in huge invading liosts but in small bands oi 
families As each familj or group of families settled it 
suiiounded its homesteads with a moat for piotection 
igainst attack The settlement theieafter geueiallj tool 
its name from the namo of the settlers hor example 
wheie the Harliugs settled the village became luown 
as Haihngtua or Haihng^on both of whicli simply mean 
the town of the Haihugs Largo cities s ich as ive hzve 
to diy were hateful to the eulj English and under then 
rule the tow ns w hich the Romans had built w ere destroj ed 
or abandoned and the great loads which thej had 
constructed fell into decay 

Tlie settleis weie divided into tv\o classes the fiee and 
the nnfiee The fieemen consisted of the ceoiI& and 
eoils whoso names lemain in modem Engli ii but 
with gieatlj alteiid meanii gs as churls and caiL” 




The pcorl WM Olio who had the priviloffo of bearing a 
weapon, lie wa<» called the ‘•frco-iiocketl nmn” or the 
** weniioiiod man.” The corl was Buperior to lain and 
was reckoned to be of noble descent. But even the 
ccorl was u freelioldcr, that is, he possessed land. To 
bc^'in with ibere were no kings, tlic lenders being rorh 
or m/don/ira. In later jenrs when kingdoms began to 
bo <‘«tabli-bed throughout the country the kings wore 
chosen from those ealdormcn. 


The Saxons as Farmers. 

riie r.nglisb came over to Britain ns wnrriorB. 
In n comparnlaely short time they became a nation 
of farmers in many independent coinmunitios. Although 
an impioiemcnt on those of the early Britons, their 
houses were crudely consti uett'd and were far inferior 
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to those of the Homnntzcd Britons •whom thej dio\o 
to the west Tlioj were built of sticks nntl mud, witli 
loofs thatched "with stra^v Hero and thoie n moie 
pioteutious house consti noted of timbei might bo 
ob&Gr\cd, usuallj belonging to the eoil oi leadci 
Each conimumt^, guuded as it was from oiitsulo 
att lek, and separated from its neighbours by waste and 
forest, naturallj do\ eloped a largo degieo of indeptndeiico 
Itsatisfiod practically all its wants, which weicfoi the most 
pait of a %eij simple nature, and included little moic than 
the haicst necessities of food, shcltei and clothing Tlio 
occupations of tlio men were those of hunting and faini 
mg w hilo the women engaged in spinning and w o u mg 
The fields and hcids supplied the food, fiom then 
flockfi thoj obtained wool, which the women spun and 
wo^o into cloth With tins a do ik was made, which w is 
worn fastened sometimes bj a kind of clasp, sometimes 
a thoin From the waste laud where then swmo fed 
on acoins and mast tho^ gathered wood for building and 
fuel Jleat was deiivod fiom cattle and %enison from dooi, 
and Slit IS said to liaie been obtained eion in tho«c dajs 
If tbcic was no sugai theio was nil ibundauco of hono^ 
Thej ate such wild fruit as thc> could find, and it is 
probable that tlicj would taste of the clien-j and the mho 
w Inch w Cl c inti oduced to out countrj by the Romans 
Ont'^idu the moat or stockade iirotcitmg tbo Milage la\ 
the ploughland and pasture land, and these m tuiii 
were scpai ited from the neighboiiiiiig cominumtj b\ a 
“iiiaik or border of waste or forest land To dnj tbo 
woial ‘ maich is used instead of inatk to denoto tbo 
huL, liiif} o^erj jem tn ccitwn towns tbo 
ceicmoin of iidiiig the inaichf* in c irncd out 

\t fiPiiuoiit intoiinls the sillngors nut around a 
u I! 7 — c 
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Under the founer Rystom he Imd to bring fon\nid a 
number of •\\itnes«!es of good reputation \\lio ‘5\\oie 
that the accused was not the kind of man Hkoh to 
commit the offenco elmrgetl against liim. Sometimes 
they stated that of their osmi knowledge ho was 
innocent. Tlio prisoner ■was then set free. 

But sometimes a man could not obtain conipuigntoi's, 
and tlieii ho lind to clear him«clf by ofihvl or “ jiidgme»it,” 
that is to say, tho judgment of God. Tie might he required 
to walk bliudfolded and barefooted over led-bot plougli- 
shures ‘jefc at varying distance**, or to plunge his hand 
into boiling watei*, or to grasp led-bot iron bar-*. If the 
wounds healed within a certain peiiod tlio man was 
set floe, but if not> it was supposed that God Jiad 
declared him guilty. Another oideal was the swallowing 
of n pieco of hiead consecrated by a prio«.t, whicli, it was 
believed, would choke tho accused man if ho weio guilty. 

But even if n man wero found guiUj, say, of inurdoiing 
another, ho w'as not in every case impiifoncd or put to 
death. Usually ho was fined and “ wor-gild ” or “ nmu- 
monoy” had to bo paid to the victim’s rolati\es nteoidmg 
to bis social position. Tho murder of a king or caldornmii 
or king’s tbcgn was assessed very liigbly, tho wergild of 
tho firbt being 7200 shillings, of tlio second 2100 sliillmgs, 
and of the third 1200 shillings. On the other liand that 
of a ecorl Avas 200 shillings, and of a thcow or sla\e 
nothing at all, altliougb if aiijono slow' him ho had fo 
make amends to the thpow’’8 master. If n man Inm-'clf 
could not find tho money Ins family lind to do so. and, 
failing the family, tho community to which ho bcJongi-d 
In this way it was iiiado tlio intoiost of nl! in a 
community to ])rc\cnt a man fiom committing a oriim*. 

In addition to tho Town and Hundred Jioot'-, tliorc 
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was tho FoUc-inoof. Tl»is was the gre.at assembly o£ tlio 
tribe, or kln-'dnin after kingdoms were set up, to \\liich 
aii% ilis-atisficd with decisions in the Hundred 

Moot roiild ajipeal It was also the assembly which 
decided (juostions of peace and war, and we can imagiuo 
iIm- excitement and rattling of arms when a declaration 
oi >\!ir against another ti’ibe or kingdom was made. 

The Witan. 

A*, the kingdoms grow larger it became almost 
impossible for all freemen to attend this court, so tlio«e 
who were regarded ns the wisest among them wore 
summoned as representatives. Those “wisomen” consisted 
of the great nobles and cloi*gy and of others selected 
by the king. They wore called sometimes “the 'Witun," 
i.c. “the wise," or at greater length, the Assembly of the 
wlileli in Old Englisli xvns “the Witoimgcmot.” 
AVhen there eamo to bo one kingdom of England 
tbe^o separate Witonngomots were nnited, while the 
separate Folk-moots became Shire-moots for the shires 
or counties into which England was divided. In its 
duties the Witan resembled very closely a combination 
of our Cabinet Ministry’, our Superior Courts of Justice 
and our Parliament. It administered justice, made the 
lawf, regulated taxation, and chose the ruler. For in 
tlio'jc days it was not hold that the king's eldest son 
was nocossurily his heir. The AVitaii usually selected 
the memlxM* of the roj'ol family who they thought would 
bust lead the jicople, and sometimes they clioso a king 
from an entirely dilTorcnt family. 

.\s lime went on many of tho free ceorls sank to a 
lower position and lux-amo subject to the greater 
landowners. Tliis was imrticulnrly notieealilo in tho 
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time of Alfi'ed. As tii6 tlieg^s oi loids grew stionger in 
po^er and increased their rights over the land, many 
of the old freeholders had to “bow their heads for 
bread” and become sonants of the thegns. In some 
measure also the decline of the freeman Aias due to the 
invasion of the ?»^orthmen and the famines which lesulted 
fiom their depi edations. At the same time many fieemen 
who A\ere still comparatively well off “commended" them- 
selves and their lands to a thegn. That is to 'say, they 
aclmowledged him as their overloid and suriendered 
some of their ‘rights to him In letnni they leceived 
protection for themselves and tlieir lands. 

Such men were bound to servo the thegn in v,ar 
should necessity arise. The kings often found thi*> 
system a \ery useful one for oiganising their aiinies. 
But wlinteier his connection with Ins loid might be, 
every freeman was bound to obey the direct command 
of the king when he called out tho fyul or national 
militia against the Northmen or other foes. 

An Enterprising People. 

Although the Northmen or Danes conqueied much 
of tlie land, they did not alter to any great extent 
the daily life of the ronqueicd people. As tho histoiian, 
J. E. Gieen, TNTites — “England still remained England, 
tho ronqneiojs sank quietly into the mn«‘s of tho*.e 
aiound thorn.” For the Danes were of neaily the same 
Teutonic blood as . the English They were, hoveier, 
more entei'piising, and with their arnv.il began a new 
growth of towns. In some cases those wcio foimed fioju 
villages, in others fiom foils occupied by the Dani«li 
ainiy. Many ueie built aiound monastoiies foi tho 
religious gatherings which took place encli year at tho 
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graves of saints and martyrs gave great opportunity 
for tiade. Rivei’s also were important agents in the 
de\elopment of towns, for in an age when roads were 
few and bad, the rivers formed the main means of 
communication. ToAvns like York, Chester and Ipswich, 
which were important oven in Roman times, owe their 
oi-igin to the fact that they could be approached with 
the’ incoming tide by small sea-going vessels. 

The Danes also encouraged foreign trade. The spirit 
of adventure was strong in them. From Norw'ay they 
had sailed to Iceland, to Greenland, and it is said to the 
coast of Labrador, while by the rivers of Russia, the 
Caspian and the Black Sea they obtained the v’ares of 
Eastern countries. Through them England was brought 
iuto diiect contact not merely with the immediate 
continent, but with the lands of the Mediterranean and 
the East, and it was perhaps through Danish influence 
that any merchant who had fared thrice over the sen 
by bis own means was considerod worthy to be a thegn. 

Merchants ti’avelled throughout the country selling 
their wares, many of which were the produce of far-off 
lands. In an old English dialogue written by an iibbot 
called Aelfric, we are told they carried skins, silks, -and 
eostlj gems, besides various garments and perfumes, 
wine and oil, metals such as gold, copper and tin, ivory 
and bronze. Sometimes they w’ero accompanied by 
scholars who used to go from monastery to monastery 
111 search of learning. The gleeraan- also delighted the 
' harp and perhaps brought 
i\i 1 mil a dancing bear. And every house was open 
to the stranger— tho only condition being that ho 
delivered up Ins arms before entering. 
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6— THE RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 


The Druids 


PEOPLE 


In eailj times heathenism teigued m our laud The 
pnests o£ the Britons were called Diiuds and thej acted 
not onlj as piiests b«t also as teacheis and judges 
rhej wcie foremost in feeding the flames of rehollion 
agunst the Roman mtiuders 


"When the Biitish warrioi Queen 
Bleeding fioni the Roman xods 
Sought with an indignant mien 
Counsel of hei country & gods 

Sago beneath the spi ending oak 
Sat the Diuid hoaiy chief 
Eiery burning woid ho spo] e 
r\iU of lagc and full of guef 

Of the Druids Cusar wrote 
Bejoncl all things they arc desuous to inspire a 
belief that mens souls do not i>eiish but transmigrato 
aftei death from one indi\idud to auothei and thej 
hold that people aio thereby most stiongly urged to 
braveij as the fear of death is thus destrojed 

Iflanj stiange and some cruel rites formed pait of the 
Briti-h religion The Druids held the ini'^tletoo iii special 
levoiencp and cut it fiom the treo uith a golden kmfc 
Men and uoinen ueie sometnnes burned ili\c i s sacrifices 
to the tjOds 

The Beliefs of the Teutons 

Dining the latex \ciis of the Roman occupation 
Clnistinnitj Mas introduted but tlio ichgion did lut 
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ttike root except in Ireland. When the Teutons came to 
our shores they brought Avith them a heathen religion. 
They Avorsliipped Tin, the god of death, Woden (or 
Odin), the god of A\'ar, Tlior, the god of thunder, and 
Fre,\a, the goddess of peace, names which still live in 
Ti\e>-(lay, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The name 
Saturdaj is probably derived from Saetere, the god of 
hale, nhile Sunday and Monday recall the Avorshlp of 
the sun and the moon. 

Death on the field of battle was considered the most 
glorious ending to a man’s life, for then it Avas believed 
ho Avent to Vnlhnlla, the hall of the heroes, and days 
and nights thereafter wore spent in joyful feasting. On 
the otlier hand death out of conflict Avas despised 'as 
n “coAv’s death." 


The early English believed in many legendary figures 
siich as Nicov, the water-sprite, and Weland the Smith, 
of Avhoni mothers u«ed to tell theii- childi*en. They 
used to say that Weland Avorked at a forge in a 
cave in Berkshire, but no one ’ever saw him. If a 
sword had to be sharpened or a horse shod it Avas left 
a t le entrance to the cave Avith a piece of money. 
The customer then departed, and on returning later 
oun le AAork completed and the money gone. Such 
beliefs persisted for many yeai-s even after the people 
m( beeonie Cbristians. ,Sir Walter Scott makes use of 
the story of Weland in KciiUcorai. 


The English become Christians. 

pl‘r was due to tbo great 

Fm-r 1 meeting with the 

So tT ““kot-place is veil 

knonu, Fbo mo.dent set him thinking, and knowing 
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From a connect iral pU i prct nred abo t tbe end u£ t1 e eigl teenti century 
a 1 1 comp le I from auti eot c clocumeuts 

that Etljelbeifc, King" of Kent nixl Overlord of England 
Imd maiiictl the d lughter of n Chnstnu hing m Fiamc 
ho sent Augustine to Kent 'wheio he felt the necessir^ 
piotcction would be given Augustine ii lived in o97 
and fiom Kent the vvoik, of conv citing our people to 
Chnstianitj was hegnu 

Twice sacred Kent 

"Whithci came Ca^sai fiist, Augustino next 
To win the isle to Goveiiimcnt and God 
A dilhcult task it was Some kings wcio bittcil^ 
ojyiO'.cd to Cliiistiani^» and aiiiong them Pciida king 
of Alcicitv w >s pciliaps the ablest ind Hcilc t, but ho 
was ultiinatolj defeated ond felnm in battle His 
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suctossors became Christians, anti by the end of the 
seventh century Christianity, at least in name, was 
established over the greater part of England. 

Some thirty years before the coming of Augnstiuo a 
great priest of the Celtic Cliurcli, named Colnmba, arrived 
ill Scotland from Ireland. lie landed on the lonely little 
isle of Iona in Argyllshire, which soon became ono of the 
most hallowed spots in the country. From thei*e the 
Christian faith was spi-ead throughout Scotland and into 
the north of England. But Celtic Christianity and Roman 
Christianity differed in many observances. In 0G4 at the 
Synod of Whitby it wns decided that the whole of England 
should follow the observances of the Roman Clntrcb. 

The Monasteries. 

The Churchraou did not only iircach.' They were the 
teacher'^, doctors and manual instructors of the time. 
Monasteries sprang up which wore the centres not only 
of learning, hut also of handicraft, while they 
havens of i*efuge for the poor and the sick. The monks 
were also model farmers, and did much to improve the 
cultivation of the soil. It is interesting to think of the 
quiet industry carried on in the monasteries in an age 
when civilisation was of a very rude kind. 

Students regarded the monasteries as their schools. 
Books made by hand wei’e embellished wdth beautiful 
designs. Scholars came from the Continent to England, 
while Alcuin of York went to the court of Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) in France to teach the people there. 
In Glastonbury, also, there lived at a later time the 
great Abbot Dunstau, who was not merel}’ a Cliurehinau, 
but a state administrator of the first rank, and -w'as 
in this I'cspect very like Cardinal Wolsey, who lived 
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m tlio reign of Heniy the Eighth Indeed trom 
Dtinston to ^\ols>ey the historj of EiigHnd <5hoT\s t long 
suLce«Mon of grent chmchmeii Mho ivero vlso gieat 
adramistratois 



0l OrVD PLAV 07 A MCnirVAL MONASTl.rT (rOCNTD^S AEtET TORRBlIItir ) 
This Srona tel^ m- « founled earlj »n tie t elfil ce tury hut Kconls of 
seventh cent b1 ti s <hon that arraogemci ts ncrc simibr to abbe s of tl e 
twelfth century 

L Cl urch. S T* fee o 7 1 Cat« Kousu 

Si tower & Sc« e ll<n)H*((*ar toneesUore). 11 h tehe 

1 Cl a| ter House (Dorn cenesaho eX InArmsrjr IL Mi otillo ne 

4 Cloiatera. & Cueal-llou ca 1* r&kelL 

Early Literature 

Since the momsteries areie the home's of lenming 
most of GUI ciilj literature oiigmited thcic Caedmon 
a. monk vt Whitb}, and said to ha\o been tt one tune 
a hold Mas our first natne suigei A man to mIioiu 
the gift of song Mas nppaiently 1 icl ing lie sudden!} 
btcinio iiisputd Old among otlici «oiks he ti uieJafttl 
parts of the Old and Inew Testaments into tgi e Ihc first 
AMitei of j)ioso in out language Mas the Vciieribk Bode 
uJfO httcl in the nior/aster j* at JarroK on T}!tc Ih, 
also Mioto on icligious subjects but Mith tlic exception 
of the (tospci of St John, all his Miitmgs Mere in 
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Latin. Porliap*? the gfeatest of nil cnvly Engli^-li poets 
and one nf Avhoni wo know tlio least was Cynewulf. 
Ho li\ed ill the eighth ccntufy, but it was not until 
1810 that his name hcenme known. His greatest poem, 
Tliv Christ, gives us an idea of the spirit of early 
Cln-istianity. 

From the iioint of view of the historian, probably the 
most important work in English prose is the Anijio- 
Saxon Chronicle. In early tiinc.s the minstrel was the 
historian of his ti'ibe, hut ho was not always truthful. 
Sometimes ho attributed to his chief deeds of valour or 
generosity which had never been porftirmed. If wo go 
back to the heroic poem of Dcoxculf wo find that the story 
of the devastation done by Grendol reached Beowulf 
through a minstrel travelling (as was liis wont) from 
tribe to tribe. About the end of the ninth centuryi 
however, the -•lii{7fo-Snarort Chronicle was begun, and 
from that time until the twelfth contuiy the chief events 
from year to year were narrated. Tho book was written 
by many bands, and ns one monk died another carried 
on the work. King Alfred himself is said to have 
written a part of the book. 

Of the other poetry of tho time, tho Song of 
Brunanhurh, celebrating the victory of the English king 
Athelstan (grandson of Alfred)' over the Danes in 937, 
and the Song of the Fight at Maldon, in 991, are the 
most noteworthy. They are included in tho Anglo-Saxon 

iiomcle. But most of the stories and songs wore 
lau cd doun fiom generation to generation by woi'd 
of month, and -when these came to be written fiction 
^^as largely blended witli fact. 
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6— THE STORY OF CAEDMON 
(Froiu Bedes Iltstoiy of the Engli'fh People) 

How tl 0 f, ft of R g*n^ vas m ae lo g %en to a ce t n brot er n ll c 
j o mterj of 11 Id v Abbe a of St a csl aid at ^\ b tby 

■^s long^ as Caedmon ^\ns n seculii imn ^\hlcb till 
lie ^^as ^\ell stricken in age he iievoi had learned any 
such mattei of singing In so muclx that sometimes at 
the table ^hen the company was set to be meiij ai d 
agreed foi the nonce that each in in should sin^ m 
Older at liis cotiise lie trlien he saiv the harp come 
neai him rose up at muUt of buppei and gat h m o it 
of (loois homo to his own house \ud as ho so did on 
a certain tune getting him out of the place nheic tl ej 
nerc diinl mg and mal ing nieny togothei to tire stable 
'unong the boasts winch lie had appointed him to keep 
find look to that night and when the houi of sleep 
came nns gone his naj quietly to bed vs ho lij he 
dreamed that a certain man stood by him and bade 
him Godspeed and calling him by hi» name said to 
him Caedmon I pray thee sing me a song 
^heiounto he mado ansMci and said I cannot sing 
Tor that is tho inattei nliy I came out fioin the table 
to this place here because I could not siRo 

But yet quoth he again that spal o ivith him thou 
Inst somewhat to sing to me 
What shall I sing? quoth lie 

Sing quoth tho othei the beginning of all cieatuics 
At Tvhich answer he began and bj to sin^, in the 
laud lud praise of God the Creator ler^-es which he 
had no\oi heaid before 

Now when he awol o and rose*up he lemerabeied still 
by heart all the things tint he had sung m his sleep 
and did stiaightwai join thereto more words in the 
sime inamiei iiid foim of metre and made up a 'Jong 
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fit to Ije sung and applied to God- And on the morrow 
he came to the farmer or baillie under whom he was 


and told him of the gift that he had received : and being 
brought to the Abbess he was commanded in the 
presence of many learned men to tell his dream, and 
rehearse the song, that it might by the judgment of 
them all be examined and tried what or whence the 
thing was which he reported. And it seemed to them 
all that some heavenly grace and gift was granted him 
of our Lord. Whereupon the Abbess, acknowledging and 
embracing this grace and gift of God iu the numi 
instructed and exhorted him to forsake the world and 
the life thereof, and to take tho mouastical life and 
profession upon him. ^Hiich be did, and was theronpoa 
by the commandment of the Abbess placed in the 


company of tho brethren; and by Iier appointment 
taught and instructed iu the course of Holy Scripture. 

Ilis bongs W'ore of the creation of the world, and 
beginning of mankind, and all tho story of Genesis, of 
the going of Israel out of Egypt, and their entering 
into the hand of promise, and of many other liistorics of the 
Holy Scriptures. Of the incarnation of our Lord, of Ilis 
passions, resurrection, and ascension into heaven ; of the 
coming of tho Holy Ghost; of the preaching and teaching 
o t 10 Apostles. And he ended his life with a good end. 
l-or when the hour of his departing was at hand. Im 
. , ^ eforo niul diseased fourteen days with bodily 

temperately, that he might all that 
I Zl T, ' “Z" , fhero ,vn, thereby n little 

hrou-hl ^ \ tvero sick rvoro wont to ho 

bofoti' tl.. • 1 i served him, the same evening 

" Jepnrt out ot the worl.i; 
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to go and j)io\ide him a place to rest and lie in that 
house The othei mar\ellod tvhj he de'sircd the ^anip 
foi he nothing hkelj to die ‘?o soon But yet ht 
did as he ■^^as bid When they weio theio pi iced he 
asked and inquiiod of them all t%hcthci they had the 
Saci ament thcic uitliin 

“What need” quoth the\, “is there of the Snci ament 
for joui time is not come to die jet, that are so mciiilj 
talking ■with us as a man m good liealtli’” 

“But yet," quoth ho again, “do jou bimg mo hitlici 
the Sacrament.” ^Vhich when he h id taken in his hand 
he asked them whethoi they weio all of a quiet mind 
and poifuct chanty toward him 
They auswoied all, that they wore of voiy good mind 
and will toward him, and far fiom all wrath and di» 
pleasuie. and they asked him again whether he bare 
goodwill and affection towanl them 
lie ausweicd bj and by. “I do bear, m> dear children 
a quiet and good mind to all God’s scl^ants Then ho 
asked how nigh the houi was that the brethren should 
rise to say their night lauds and 6er\ice to our Loicl 
“ It IS not far off, ' quoth they* 

“Well then,’ quoth he, “let us abide and taiiy foi 
that houi ” And blessing himself with the sign of the 
Holy Cros>, he laid down his head on the bolstei, and 
so falling a little in a slumbex, ended Ins life in quiet 
and silence 


Further Reading and Reference. 

WAand'a Stiord in PvcL of FooL'a Jhll a on sTOlIe.it story of 
Wehml the Smith Benntifully told stones from Eede ore to 
found 1,1 lU CamJU of lU^orik by 0 M Di.ncon Jones 
Pndiiue Colinii's Iha ChMron of Odm M » book of flo.so 
"NIj tliology 
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(For Revision and Reference.) 


— MICTAL A\D rOLITICAl. 


j Julius Cicsai invftfles Britain, [ 
I 55 n c. and 54 b.c. 


Birtb of Christ. 

The Crucifixion, a.d. 33. 


ino 

200 

300 

400 


Romans in\adc Britain — de- j 
I feat of Carataciis, a d, 43. 

I Agricola, Governorof Britain, 1 
1 \.D. 7fi-85. 


Romans leave Biitain, about _ , , , , 

.nd ot fouttli cetiturv. 


end of fourth century. 

1 E .11 ly raids of the CogUsh, I 
about 450. 


700 

f'OO 


000 
i 1000 


bt. Columba at Tona, I 
503. 

St. Augustine lands in 
Kent, 597. ♦ 

IMwin, King of North- 
umbria, 617-33. 

Synoti of ^Vbiiby, C64. 

Kenneth Mncalpin, 
King of Scots, 844. ' 

Alfnd, King of Wessex, 
871-900, (llUwork 
for laii, learning, anil | 
the navy.) 

Ktbclml the Bcdclev I 
978-1013. ' 


j Pope Gregory the Great, 
590-004. 

I Mohammed died, C32. 

Ch.arlcningne, Emperor, 708- 
814. 


Bolt the Ganger settles 
Normandy, 912. 
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PART II.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

7.— ENGLAND UNDER NORMAN RULE. 

(1066^1154 ) 

The Norman Conquest 

As the giey da'wn was bieaking on an Octobei 
morning of the year 1066 WilHaiti, Duke of Noiinaiuly, 
diGw up an airay facing Senlac Hill near Hastings, and 
prepared to lead it against the foices of the English 
King Harold That day is memorable in the annah of 
our history, for it saw the defeat of the English king 
and the setting up of a Norman dj nasty m our land 
The battle which took place lasted tlie ubole day. and 
when the sun went down the king of England uith the 
flower of his aimy lay dead upon the field 
Why should William seek to conquer our land? What 
was the connection between our country and Normandy? 
Let us consider the second question first. 

Wo must leraeraber that the Normans w'eie of the 
same stock as the Danes or Northmen The Noithmen 
did not meiely hariy the shores of our islands. They 
landed on the coast of France, while they sailed the 
Jlediteiianean Sea as fni as Asia Minoi Eveiyuhere 
they -went they wrought desolation and misery, and 
many weak princes were glad to make payments to 
them in order to escape their ravages 

One of their leaders was named Rolf the Gangei oi 
Walker, for he WTas so tall and heavy that no hor^e 
suitable fot him could bo found, and he was forced to 
walk when other leadeis rode Bolf sailed up the iner 
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Soino fitul laid siege to Paris. In order to avoid further 
ravages the king of the Franks, Charles the Simple, 
granted him the territoiy now kno^^Tl as Normandy. 
Thereafter Normandy formed a convenient base from 
uhirh the Danes or Northmen could attack Britain. 

Again, if wc go back a Httlc in history we find that 
Kthched the Redeloss married Emma, ii daughter of the 



iui.uUj bui'ai;> to r.icocMsi: ^mujau's cijiim to tiik tiiuuse or 
irVoin thf Vaff'tiz Taptttrn ) 


duke of Normandy, Their second son, Edward (The 
Confe«...or), spent most of his early life in the homeland 
of Ins mother, and when he l>ecnmc king of England 
ho brought over nmny Nnnnnn favourites, csi)ccinlly 
ClmnlinuMi. The English and Angl{)-Danish nobles wei-o 
jeahnis of these Normans, and tlm country became 
divided into two parties, the kingV friends or Norman 
party, (uul the “patriots” or Saxon party. The leader 
of the latter was ILarl Omtwin. 

Now Etlwanl had no <lireci heir, and during n visit 
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to cni''h each local rebellion in turn, and everywhere, 
ami more particularly in the north, he harried the 
'country. From the Ilnmber to the Tees lands were 
laid wu'ite, buildings dcstroj'cd, and men, women and 
children ^^ere slain or left to die of starvntibn. Many 
fled o\er the Scottish border. The rising of Ilcreward 
the Wake — “the last of the English” — was diflicult to 
quell, for Ilcreward held out long in the Isle of Ely 
amid the eastern fens. The story of this hero’s exploits 
— many of them logendaiy— may be found in the novel 
by Charles Kingsley which hears his name. 

The thoroughness with which William punished the 
rehcU may ho gauged from information in the honk 
which ho compiled almost twenty years after— the 
Damexthuj Uooh. This contained a .survey of the whole 
country, and in reading it wo find that particularly in 
the north ojio estate after another is described as 
“ waste." 

E.ach rebellion was followed by the confiscation of 
laud, and this was of ndvantngo to William, for ho 
rewarded his fnllowci-R by granting them tho land 
pehed. In cases where an Englishman who had not 
fought against William remained on Ins cstato he was 
rofpiircd like other landholdurs to acknowledgo that the 
land he held holunged to tho king, and that ho was lu'^ 
tenant and vassal. This system of landholding is known 
ns the feudal system, and wo hlmll speak more fully of 
it in the ne\t chapter. 

While Willi, im thii, elTectively coiilrolleil lK.th 
I-.iiKli.limiin nml Norman ho nNo n«.orloil liir niitliorit.v 
in Cliiin-h nlTairs, He rofiisial to do iiomn'ro to tho 
I'o|,e, Imt ho in-niiitt.al the Chinch to holil iH own 
conrta at nliUh ta-cloda^lical olT.-mlfr» could Ik. tried. 
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Yet the question of autliontj over the Chinch ui our 
counti”y as to ho a ery ■\ eved one and led to mnuj 
disputes bctA\eeu king and Pope duiing the reigns of 
illiam s successoi s 



William the Conqueror— A Contemporary Summary 
(Evtiact fiom tlio Anglo Saxoti Chtomck) 

Jho King 't^illnm nbout whom we spcal wnb i re>J 
vibo nun and 1 cry ponoifnl moio diguifird mid strong 
than an} of his piedece>sois neic He vas mil to le 
good man v ho lor od God mul or er nil incasuro scr ere to 
the men rr ho gainsay ed lus rr lU On that snmo stead on 
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which God granted him that lie might subdue England, 
he reared a noble monastery, and there placed monks, 
and well endowed it. In his days was the noble monastery 
at Canterbury built, and also very many others over all 
England. This land was also plentifully suiiplied with 
monks, and they lived their lives after the rule of Saint 
Benedict. . . . Among other things is not to bo foigotten 
the good peace that he made in this land, so that a man 
who had any confidence in himself might go over his 
realm, with liis bosom full of gold, unhurt. Nor durst any 
man slay another man, had lie done ever so great evil to 
the other. ... He reigned over England, and by his 
sagacity so thoroughly surveyed it that there was not a 
hide of land within England that ho knew not who had it 
or what it was worth, and afterwards set it in his writ. 
Wales was in his power, and he therein built castles, and 
completely ruled over that race of men. In like manner 
ho also subjected Scotland to him by bis great strength. 
Tho land of Normandy was naturally his, and over tho 
county which is called Maine he reigned, and if he might 
yet have lived two years he would, by his valour, have 
won Ireland, and without any iveapons. Certainly in his 
time men had great hardship and very many injuries. 
Castles he caused to bo made, and poor men to be gi’eatly 
oppiessed . . . Ho planted a great preserve for deer, and 
he laid down laws therewith that whosoever should slay 

hart or hind should bo blinded As greatly did he 

Jove the tall deer as if he were their father. ... His great 
men eu ailed it, and the poor men murmured thereat, 
but ho was so obdurate that he recked not of tho hatred 
of them all • but they must wholly follow tho King’s will 
1 icj •\\ on I ive, or liuro land, or property, or even his 
nonrn. * ^ ’ 
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8.— LATER NORMAN RULE. 

Willimn died at Rouen in 1087 and liis second «oii, 
"William Rufus, came to the throne. To his eldest son 
Roboit ho left Normandy, and in consequence of this 
division of territory a quarrel hc^n botueen the t^\o 
brothers. Robert being the cider no doubt cvpected to 
bo king of England. As his younger bi other was too 
like his tyrant father in strength of tlio baions 

naturally supported Robcit, wlio uas easy-going, for 
under him they felt they would ha\o inoio pouei Rut 
"William Rufus enlisted tho help of his “biave and 
honouiablo English subjects’* as he called them, and uith 
their support was able to retain the countiy fi>r himself. 

IIo drove back an invasion by tho Welsh, and uhon 
tho Scottish King, Malcolm III., aKo in\adcd England ho 
biirprisod and slow him at AIiu\ick. Normandy itself 
cnino into his possession, for liib brother Robert joine 
tho Crusades against tho Tuiks in Palestine and pledged 
his territory to William for money to fit out an aimy. 

William was cntfrcly ‘unscrupulous and devoid of 
any virtue -iNhicli may havo chnrnctciiscd his father. 
Both ns regards chinch and state his policy was to 
concentiato as much power as possible m his own 
hands. He was killed by accident or peihaps muidcied 
^^hilo hunting in tho Now Foiest, and nenry, the third 
son of tho Conqueror, became king. 

Homy proiccl a stiong nnd ciipablo nilor. Ho w.is 
careful to bocnio tho biippoit of his English 'uihjocts, 
oud hy marrying Matilda, tlio daughtor of tho Scottish 
king, Malcolm III. (C.mmore). ho united tho Noiman 
dynasty with tho Saxon lino, tor Mutilda's mother was a 
Saxon pilnoess, tho giand-nioce of Eduard the Confessor. 
He issued a Olialtoi- of Liberties in which lie deolnreu 
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that only such feudal dues as were legal •would he 
exacted, and that the old laws of Edward the Confessor 
would be observed. This naturally pleased both his 
Norman and his English subjects. 

Robert, the eldest brother, returning from Palestine, 
caused trouble. He arrived in England with an army, 
but Henry, who had restored Normandy, forced him to 
give up all claim to England. Unfortunately for Robert, 
he again provoked the hostility of Henry, who defeated 
and captured him at Tenchebrai in Normandy in HOG. 
Robert was taken to England and died a captive at 
Cardiff, and Normandy again passed into the hands of 
the English king. 

Henry greatly increased the power of the crown o^cl■ 
the barons. He began to concentrate justice in the 
royal ooxirts, and in so doing considerably curtailed the 
power of the nobles who had held courts of their own. 
The place of the Witan had been taken in the Conqueror’s 
time by the Great Council, which was composed of the 
great tenants in chief, that is, of men who held land 
directly from the king. The Great Council, however, 
proved too unwieldy a body to get w'ork done quickly, and 
power parsed into the hands of a smaller body called 
the “Curia Regis” or King’s Court. The king himself 
presided over this “ordinary” Council, which was attended 
by ofTidals, such as the Justiciar, who acted for the king 
during his absence, the Clmncollor or King’s Secretary, 
the Chamberlain, who looked after the household, and 
the Marshall and the Constable, who were in charge 
o 10 army. The Great Council was rarely summoned. 
l‘or Ins able administration of the country and the 
sternness with M-bich he meted out punishment to 
evildoers, Henry was called “The Lion of Justice.” 
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In regal’d to Church affairs Henry refused to allow 
the bisliops of England to be independent of him, a& 
they would have liked. Ho claimed the right to ‘ m%e5.t'’ 
or appoint bishops. Tliis was disputed by Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterbni^', and eventually it was agieed 
that bisbops and abbots Avere to pay homage to the 
king for tlieir Avorldly possessions, but iieie to leceivo 
tho symbols of their spiritual power — the ling and the 
ciozier — fiom the Pope. 

The closing yoai’S of Heniy’s life Aiere darkened by 
sorrow and anxiety. His son was di owned in the sinking 
of'the “White Ship," and he Avished the barons to elect 
his daughter, Jlatilda, as then* queen on his death The 
barons promised to do so, but in those days the idea of 
tt Avomnn as ruler Avas consideied lidiculous, and on 
Henry’s death in 1135 they elected Ste 2 )he 2 i, son of 
Adda, the daughter of William T , as king Then began 
“nineteen long Avinteis” of anaichy Stopben was as 
weak as bis predecos'jois bad been stiong, and the barons 
did ns they pleased. 

King David of Scotland took up the cause of Matilda, 
Avho was his niece, but he Avas defeated at the Battle 
of tho Standard at Koitlialleitoii in 1138. After many 
yeais of conflict, during Avhich the tide of A’lctoij' floA\ed 
first on one side and then on the other, it ivas decided 
by the Treaty of Wallingford that Matildak sou, Heniy, 
should reign on the death of Stephen 

In those dajs the king plajed an exceedingly impoit.int 
pait in the goAcinment of tbecouutiy. Wbeieas to-day 
A\e ba\e i ep} cbentatite goAeinment, or goveniment bj the 
repiesentatii es of tho people, in the Middle Ages there 
A%as peisonal goAeinment by the Ling'’. The stieugtli or 
A\eakness of a king, theiefom, W'as reflected in the 
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that only such feudal dues as were legal ■\voul(l bo 
exacted, and that tho old laws of Edward the Confessor 
would bo observed. This naturally pleased both his 
Norman and his English subjects. 

Robert, the eldest brother, returning from Palestine, . 
caused trouble. He ai'rived in England with an army, 
but Henry, who bad restored Normandy, forced Inni to 
gho up all claim to England. Unfoi'tunatclj’ for Robert, 
he again provoked tho hostility of Henry, who defeated 
and captured him at Tenchebi-ai in Normandy in HOC. 
Robert was taken to England and died a captive at 
CardifF, and Nonnnndy again passed into the hands of 
tho English king. 

Henry greatly increased tho power of tho crow)» over 
tho bnron«. lie began to concentrate justice iu the 
royal courts, and in so doing considerably curtailed tho 
power of tho nobles who had held courts of thoir own. 
Ihu place of the Witan had been taken in tho Coiifiucrors 
tune by the Great Council, which was composed of tho 
great tenants in chief, that Is, of 'men who hold laud 
directly from the king. The Great Council, however, 
proved too unwieldy a bo<ly to got work done quickly, and 
power passed into tho linutls of a smaller body called 
the “Curia Regis” or King’s Court. The king himsolf 
piesulcd over this “ortlinury” Council. Avhich was attended 
by omcials. such as tho Justiemr. who acted for tlie king 
during his absonco. tho Chancellor or KingV Secretary, 
tho Chamberlain, who looked after the household, and 
the Marslmll and the Constable, who wore in charge 
of the army. Tlie Groat Council was rarely summoned, 
l or Ills able administration of the country and tlie 
Sternness with Mhidi ho ineteil out punishment to 
evildoers. Henry was called “The Lion of Justice.” 
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111 legard to Church affairs Henry lefused to allo^^ 
the bishops of England to be independent of him ns 
they ^\ould have liked He claimed the light to ‘ iii\c>t 
oi appoint bishops. Tliis '\%as di«puted by Anselm the 
Archbishop of Ganteiburj% and e\eutiiall} it mos .igiecd 
that bishops and abbots were to pay homage to the 
king for their worldly possessions, but A\erc to ie(cnc 
the symbols of tlicir spiritual poncr — the iing and the 
ciozier — fioin the Pope. 

The closing jears of Tlenij's lifo neie daikencd bj 
sonow and anxiety. HL eon nas dlQ^\'ned in the sinking 
of the “Wliite Ship,” and be Misbed tho batons to ebet 
bis daughter, JIatilda, as tbeii queen on liis death Ibo 
barons promised to do so, but in tbo'O dnjs tho idea of 
tt 'll Oman as luler was considciod iidiculous, and on 
Home’s death in 1135 they elected Stephen, son of 
Adoltt, the daughter of William I , as king Then began 
‘‘ninctoon long \\intois” of anaichj Stephen was a** 
veak ns hl> jiiedecessors bad boon stiong, and tho birons 
did ns tbe^ pleased. 

King Dai id of Scotland took up the cause of JIatilda, 
who was bis niece, but be was defeated at the Battle 
of the Standard at Northallerton in 1138 Aftci m my 
5 cai-s of condict, during wlinh the tide of Mctoii llowed 
fir«,t on one side and then on the otlioi, it was « ecu c( 
liy tlio Tie.ity of Wnllingfoiil tliut 51ntililii» Min, Ilnnij. 
should reign on tlic death of Stephen 

In those dijs the king p!ajc<l an oxcccdinglj impoitant 
put in the goiouunent of tbocountrj. AMieieas ttvt t\ 
we liuio irpHstiitaliLC goicjnmcnt, or goicmmont a t u 
repiosontatiies of the pco 2 >le, in the Jliddlo Agis t itre 
was iirrsoHoi goieinmeiit bj the kings Tlie streiigt i or 
weakness of a king, thcicfore, was reflected ui the 
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condition of the country. If 'William I. was a tyrant, 
and ruled tho countiy sternly, he yet treated all with 
equal justice His rule Avas preferable to tho anarchy 
under Stephen. The barons did not Avant cither Stephen 
or ilatilda to bo supreme — “they loA’ed discord.” Each 
baron became a petty tyrant king and practised tho 
most terrible cruelties he could devise. Tho poor Avalked 
in misoiy and starvation. To judge of tho change that 
had come upon the country wo need only contrast tno 
statements which appear in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
One of these avo have already read in the exti'act o«i 
page 54. Of William it is siiid: “Among other things 
is not to bo forgotten the good peace that ho inode in 
this land, so that a man A\*ho had any confidence in 
himself might go over his ronliii, Avith his bosom full of 
gold, unhurt.” On tho otlier hand, of tho reign of Stephen 
the statement is full of meaning: “Men said that Christ 
and Ins. saints slept.” 

3.— WHAT THE NORMANS DID. 

Although before tho Norman Conquest tho EngH'^h 
hud already begun to develop institutions similar to 
tho-o Avhich nourished nt a later date, tho ConquC'»t 
is a dividing lino in social and industrial Inslory. 

The Feudal System. 

William maintained bin hold over tho country he had 
conquen-d by llio feudal system AvhIch he established in 
an altered form. Tlic Ikims of thin sy^tom was the grant- 
ing of land by the king in return for military service. 
I-tMidaltKin prevailed on tho Continent when William 
t.nm oxer to our country, and there the lord gave land 
ca t( a eiK or a “fief" to a jwrson on condition tlint 
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tlio latter became Ins vassal and follo\^ed him in battle 
This system A\as not altogether new in England, foi 
wo hn\o ahcatly seen tliat in Savon times the knig 
often granted land to his thegns on condition that tluj 
would serve him when requiied, while many fiecmcii 
“commended” themselves to lords. 

In accoidauce with this system illiarn dcclaied 
himself feudal lord of England. He coufi*»catcd the 
estates of those who fought against him and distributed 
them among his nobles. Those Savon landowucis who 
had not actively opposed him were foiced to declaio 
that their land belonged to the king and that thej 
were his vassals. The land which lemained was u‘-cd 
hy 'William to reward his followers. 

Those Normans and Englishmen who recohed the land 
fioin the king wore called “ tcnants*in*chief. Other 
fieomen who in turn leceived land from a tenant hi- 
chief wore called “under-tenants” or “sub tenants 
Each tenant or sub tenant swore to servo his immediate 
supciior. 

The tenants in-cliief had two duties to perfonn Fii-st 
of all they had to follow the king to war and bung 
with them the sub-tenants and all othcis who were 
bound to servo them. Secondly, they bad to 
money payments such as “reliefs” and “aids 
“Ecliofs” were p.iid to the feudal lord by the successor 
of a tenant wdion the tenant died. “Aids" were pnj 
inents made to ransom the lortl from captivity, to provi c 

Ills eldest daughter with n dowry on her marriage, on lo 
knighting of his eldest son, or on other special occasions 

The ceremony by which the tenant swore to serve t lo 
king was called doing homage. Kneeling before the 
king and placing bis hands in his the tenant «aK , 
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boi'omo your man from this day forAvard, of life and 
limb, and of earthly Avorehip ; and I will be faithful and 
loyal to yoxi through life and in death ” Thereafter the 
king kisised the tenant on tlio cheek and the ceremony 
AA’as ended. 

William had obsetwed that there Avas a w'eakuebS 
in the feudal system as it existed on tlie Continent. 
There it frequently happened that a noble became 
snfficiontly poAverful AA'ith land and folloAA'ers to flout 
the authority of the king .and rebel against him. To 
aA’ert this William did tlu-oo things. He distributed the 
lands to his barons in scattered estates, A baron AA'ould 
haA’o one estate in one part of the country and another 
elsewhere. Shoxdd ho oppose the king in any AA^ay it 
AA’ould bo difficult if not impossible for him to unite his 
forces. Secondly, William assembled all the landoAvners 
—tenants and sul>-tenants— at Salisbury in lOSO. Here he 
made them SAvear that tliey “Avould bo faithful to him 
against all other men.” EA’eiy tenant therefore obeyed 
the king first and other superiors after. Thirdly, he 
maintained the old English militia or “ fyrd ” which AA’as of 
great use in suppressing feudal roA'olts. 


Domesday Book. 


MoreoA’ev, in 1080 William caused a groat survey’ of the 
country to bo made. Commissioners accompanied by 
their clerks travelled tlirough the country, Auaiting all 
toAA ns and villages and demanding ansAvers to the 
following questions: 


is the iiama of the manor? Who hold it in 
the tnno of King Edward? Who holds it noAv? How 
many acres arc there? Hmv many ploughs belong to 
the lord of the manor? How many belong to the 
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villeins, slaves, and fieemen? How mucli woodland 
is there? How much meadow? How much pastuie^ 
How many mills and fisheries, and what aie they 
worth ? What is the value oE the estate Could it be 
made raoie valuable?" 

The answers to these questions W'ero forvarded to 
London and there compiled into a book called Domesday 
Booh, -which you may see to-day in the Recot d Office 
in London. In this way William could see exactly how 
much pioperty each landowner had. 

The maiority oE the Anglo-Saxon ceoils, Avho had 
formerly been freeholders, were now serfs or villeins 
and held their land from the Norman lords In leturn 
they poiformed a certain amount of work for the loid, 
that is to say, they paid i*ent in the form of labour. 

Many changes also were made in our language To 
begin with the Normans did not undei stand the English 
tongue and were accustomed to despise the Saxons 
They scorned the English language as the speech of 
a conqhfiied people. At fiist, then, we have two 
languages, Norman-French and English, being used at 
the same time. After many years English became the 
standard tongue, but it was no longer the English of 
Edwaid the Confessor and Harold. Many Nonnan-Fiench 
words had been introduced. Most of the new words had 
refeienee to Norman ways of living— to feudalism and 
w’ar, such as aid, banner, captain ; to law, such as attomiey, 
assize, person; to hunting, such as com sc, covot, 
and to food, such as beef, veal, and vintton 'Ihe 
complicated grammar of early English aho hac^ een 
broken do^vn and the language was now much simpler 

in form. . ■, 

William the Conqiieior and Ins successois le aine 
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niiiny of the Saxon ways of administering justice while 
introducing others. For example, the old system of 
trial by ordeal existed side by side with the newer 
method of trial by combat introduced by the Normans, 
when a man could clear his character if he fought and 
defeated his accuser. This, of course, was not always 
fair, for the accused man might be a bettor fighter than 
his opponent and yet be guilty of the offence charged 
against him. The Normans, liowcver, loved fighting, and 
one of the most popular forms of sport which existed 
throughout the Middle Ages was the tomoiamcnt— a 
meeting attended by all classes from king to serf— ni 
which mail-clad knights rode against each otlier ■^vith 
Rword and lance. Sir Walter Scott gives a picture of 
the pport in his novel Ivanhoe and also in Tales of a 
Grandfathei'. 

The Normans and their Castles. 

(From Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest.) 

“The building of castles is something of which the 
English writers of this ago frequently speak, and speak 
always with a special kind of liorr or. Both the name 
and the thing were new. To fortify a to^vn, to build a 
citadel to protect a town, were processes with which 
England had long been familiar. To contribute to such 
necessary public works was one of the three immemorial 
obligations from which no Englishman could free himself. 
But for a private lando^vner to raise a private fortress to 
bo the terror of his neighbours was something to which 

ng IS imen had hitherto been unaccustomed, and for 
such a structure the English language had liithcrto 
contained no name. But now the tall, square, massive 
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10.— THE MANOR AND ITS SYSTEM. 

In Domesday Book constant reference is made to 
the ^vord “manor.’’ "Wo are not surprised at this, for if 
Avo refer to pages 00-1 we see that the main questions 
asked hy the commissioners all concerned manors. What, 
then, is a manor? 

rieturo to yourself a village which seems to be cut 
off from the outside world, from which run no wde 
roads or railway tracks, hat nantiw lanes which apiiear 
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to lo«e themselves in the moois bejond, ^bere no 
hedges djkcs, fences, or enclosures of any kind catch 
tho eje Imagine a number of ovooden houses clusteiiDo 
togethei, a little stone oi ivooden church built in ^oinian 
stylo of architecture — "witli thick ualls small •wincous, 
and a square towei-a rectoiy iieai by. and in the distance 
a large house A strevm flons past tho village ant on 
its banks sheep and cattle aie giazing A nii if 
by vvatei from the stieam stands, neai 
u ti 7 — r 



MEDJEVAL YiLLAOE, BHOWIitO CUJ.TIVATION BY TUE 
TUBEL-riELD SYSTEM. 
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The Manor House 

The I irgo hoTise that we «ce (on the plan on page 66) 
IS the muioi lunibe It is the house m ^vhich the loid 
lesules unless he happens to possess many manors lu 
^hieh case his bailiff may l^^e in it and carij on the 
^^oll on his behalf The house is a lou i ambling build 
ing constructed sometimes of stone and timber but at 
this period moie often sololj of -wood and it stands in 
the middle of a considerable aiea of land enclosed bj 
a hedge It we look mto the inteiioi of the house 
^\o see that the •walls are whitewashed and hung with 
weapons and trophies of the chase The flooi is strew n 
i\ith lushes A long table consisting of a board set 
upon tiestles luns down the middle of the hall Here the 
luid and Ins family togethci with the 5ei\ants sit down 
to meals the lord and bis guests sitting at one end 
the 8e^^ant8 at the other Sometimes there is a lai&ed 
plntfoim Overhead are sleeping rooms although at 
night the seiving men stretch themsehes out on the 
hall floor Underneath is a gicit cellai 

The Village Houses 

As we waudei tliiough the village wo find that the 
houses aie little wooden huts with roofs thatched with 
stiaw riiej are not very imiting Most of them 
con"»ist of onlj one loom and are not leiy clean foi the 
floois lie of cl ly and the file hums in the centre Tlie 
smoke c‘?capcs now through a hole m the loof now 
through one in the w ill w Inch sen es as a w mdow 
now tlnoUph the dooi Chinl s in the walls aie filled 
with mud to 1 eep out the iviiid Some houses aie 
lai„ei than others and aie suiroundcd bj seveial sheds, 
foi housing cattle ind ««heep and these belong to the 
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Now if wc Mere to look at the fields in the foUoi\in^ 
>oai \ie might di^co^ei that the fiistheld v.n^ t illow and 
the second giOA\ing Mheat and the thud oat^ The thud 
ye'll MO would <500 that the « 5 econd nns filJon, tlie thud 
gioirmg nheat and tho first oits 

Ihe leason is that oiu forefathers carh di«co%cicd 
that the same crops groAiii on the ‘same land e^nj jc u 
became poorei and poorei ns time nent on Hence it 
became nocessaij to give the soil a rest Tho huid Mas 
diiided into tno large fields In each jear, in tin 11, one 
field giGM crops and the othei Ia> falloM lliis Mas 
called the “tMo field s;^stem Latei it mus discoitrcd 
that if different crops moio grown on the «amo piece of 
land it did not become otlmnsted so quickly This led 
to tho "three field system, Mliich i» illustritcil m the 
follow iiig table 



YIELDS 

Vein 

A 

B 

C 

1st TTcir 

2nd Tear 

3id Ycai 

Vt lieu 

Oits or BhIcj 
Tallow 

Oils or Barlej 
Tallow 

\\ beat 

1 illo ' 

W licit 

Oats nr 1 ir! \ 
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as we saw’ existed in early Saxon times. Each strip is 
about a chain (from two to four “rods”) in W’idth and 
a furlong in length. (The “rod” is said to be the length 
of tlie pole or rod used by the ploughman to urge on 
bis ox-team. Hence we get “pole” and “rod” as units 



{Cotton MS) 

of measurement. Probably the word furlong is derived 
from “funow-long,” the usual distance a team could 
draw’ the plough without resting.) Sepai-ating the strip 
fi’om its neighbours is a thin unploughcd border of 
about a foot in width on which aixj growing grass and 
weeds. This is hnow'n as a “balk.” 

The strips are cultivated by the villagers. Some 
of these ai-e freemen, but most of them are not. 
Each has strips in different parts of the three fields. 
The reason for this i<? that some parts of a field might 
be more fertile than others. The soil in some places 
might be rich, in others stony or marshy. In the 
distrilmtion of strips, therefoi-e, all the villagers receive 
a .share of good and bad. 

The lord’s share of the land amounted to a third or 
a half of the whole. It is called his demesne or domain, 
and consists partly of scattered strips just like the 
villagers' holdings. 
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Around the fields and enclosing; the \\ hole manoi 
IS the ^^aste Hnd Heie cattlo sheep and swmo aie 
glazing and are attended by a held who leceives a 
certain amount of com and other produce from each of 
the \illageis Here also aio obtained logs for building 
the houses ind biushnood and turfs foi the file Tlie 
tuifs are dried and used just as peats vie in the noith 
of Scotland and in the west of Iieland to-day 

Each manoi is practieallj self supporting Food and 
fuel lie proiuled fiom the fields w'ool is obtameih 
fiom the sheep and leathei fiom the hides of the 
cattle Eieiy housewife bakes hoi own broad and 
wal ea the clothing for^ herbelf and the faimlj^ The 
animals luo on what they can pick up fiom the waste 
laud and the meadow but there is little foi them to 
eat m the wmtei and as a rule they are small and 
stunted in giowth Indeed because of the scaicitj of 
food imnj of the o\©n aio killed at the beginning of 
^vmtol their flesh being salted and kept foi use b) the 
people of the \illage 

Today in many parts of England lehcs of the oil 
nianoiial system niaj stdl be obsei\ed Some people 
le^ret the change that has come upon the land and long 
foi a lotum to old times yet the sjstem had manj defects 
Impiovements -were almost impossible Iso ninn could 
mile changes without the consent of his fellow* the 
numeious bills cseie wasteful while thej ji evented 
Cl OSS ploughiUo and the faimei lost much time in going 
from strip to stiip peibaps a mile oi moie ipait Tlieie 
Was not enough food for the lice stool in the wmtei 
ind the held ng together of sheep and cattle made it 
difficult to prevent the epiead of di ease 
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RBAPbR3 AVU OXTIcSEFR. 

(/VoH» «ii «nW]/ FourUenUi Ccnlurv MS, now l/totcn as Queen Mari/'s Pta/iei',] 

11.— LIFE ON THE MANOR. 

The People. 

The people who lived in the village we have just boon 
picturing xxeve divided into four classes — slaves, cottars, 
villeins, and froeinen. 

The villeins, •\\lio were the largest class on the 
luedieval luauor, held usually a “vii-gate" of laud (about 
30 acres), and grazed their cattle and sheei) on the 
meadow and on the waste laud. For this each man 
paid tho lord a rent in labour. He had to work three 
or four days a xveek on the demesne and al«o do extra 
uork without rexvard on “boon” days, xvhicli came at 
busy hcasons, such ns harvest time and at the spi-ing 
and autumn ploughing. Payments were also made in 
fowl, fish, eggs and swine. The cottars were legally of 
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tlio same <?ocni order as the villeins, but Iiatl smaller 
iioldings of only a few nctes The fieeraeii weie few lu 
numbei Unlike the Mlleins and cott irs, thej could not 
be Icgallj deini\ed of then holdings bj the loid, and thej 
did onlj boon work foi him Tlie slaie held no land and 
was jiossessed entiiely by tho loid But slaierj died out 
aery rapidlj in England after the Norman Conquest 

In addition to payments to the lord, dues were al&o 
given to the rector by the people accoidmg to then 
social oidei and means These dues consisted of pioduce 
of all kinds, sneb as evetj tenth sheaf or tenth lamb, 
and weio known as titlies (In Scotland tlie^ weie 
called teuids) Tho puest made charges foi maiijing 
people and foi burjing tho dead He bud n considerable 
extent of giound called the glebe 

The Manorial Courts 

Legally tbe lord could not do pliasical injuiy to tbe 
\iUeiii, but otbenvise, be bad him completely in hiv 
power Theie were many things which the iillem was 
not allowed to do witliout permission Ho could not 
leaio tho manor unless he obtained the lonseut of the 
loid nor could his daughter many, oi his son go to 
school, without the loids permission Applications ^ucli 
as these were heud at the manorial couits m which the 
lord was allpoweiful, although the jiowei of the lord 
a\as considerably cuiiailcd by the Noiman kings nho 
iMshed to hue for themselves more authoiity ovei then 
vassals than continental kings possessed 

Very often the courts and other meetiugr. of the 
villageis weie held in the nave of the village chinch 
which was peihaps the most substantial building m tlie 
manor Many records exist of the cases brought to 
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thcRO courts. Wc rend of lueu being fined for allowing 
cattle to trespass, for browing ale below the standard, 
for cutting down an elm without licence, and so on. 
Other business of n local nature, such ns the transference 
of strips, took place there. For this and similar trans- 
actions fees -w ere paid, all of which, together with the fines 
inllioted on olTeiiders, went into the pocket of the lord. 

Here are some items taken from the Manor Court 
11 oils of Great Cressinghnm, Norfolk, in the early 
fourteenth century.* 

“AMERCIAMENT,* 12<1. From William Hubbard for 
damage in the lord’s meadows. 

AMERCIAMENT, Gel. From John Aylemcr for thimngo 
in the fields in autumn. 

AMERCIAMENT, 2d. From Hugh Holer because he 
did not do his boou-w’ork in autumn ns he was summoned 
to do. 

12d. •From Isabel Syapping for licence to have a fold 
of her own sheep. 

A. 0(1. From Hugh Rolf and Hugh Holer for licence 
to resign the ollice of nle-tnstoi*. 

ELECTION. Alan le Cok and Alan le Spicer were 
elected to the oflTice of ale-taster, and sworn. 

A. 2d. From Christiana Punte because she has .sold 
ale and bread contrarj’’ to the assize.” 

Tlie following are from a slightly earlier period : 
“William Jordan in mercy for* bad ploughing on the 
lord’s land. Fine, Od. 

■ Quotetl ia Traiii.JaUon» anil Seprtalt /lom the Onsiiia! Sources of Laroitemi 
Hftoi-y (Uiu\eisitj of Pennsjhaniii). 

" Ameici.irneiit— tho iaflictiou of a ^leiialty left to the uiercj’ of the inflicter. 
AV.wt. 

* M iitland’s Selecl 1‘leris tii Jlanortal Contis. 

* III merej foi =:eonvicted of. 
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From Martin Sbcpheul, Ctl. for tlio Mound iic 
Pekin. 

Pagcnlnlda of lice ghes 2s. for lia%ing married M’ithout 
licence. 

Tlio Court presents that William NoahV f'On is the boin 
bondman of the lord and n fugitt\c. Tlieiefoie he must 
be souj'ht.“ 



«•.//«» ws> 

Daily Life. 

Since each manor ■wa'^ piactically «<>lf-«nppoiting thoio 
Mas htMtity intoix’ouis.c Mith otlier manois or tOMn'jhips. 
Most men tra\ellod little in those dajs, and ncM& 
came from the outside woild onl} by means of 
some M'andcriiig chnpnmii oi pedlar or poriiaps by a 
“pardonoi" mIio sold sacred lelics aftei the fashion 
desciibod at a later date by Clinuco. 

Life on the manor consigtrd mcntly of Mork. All lose 
at suniiso and MCiit to bod us the sun Mcnt doMii 
What Mith ploughing the land, soMing the seed, cniing 
for the sheci> '^'“1 cattle and biinging in the logs fioin 
the Mood, thieshing, hoeing, sheep-M ashing, bboaiing and 
hay-making, tlie menfolk had little leisure The Momen-. 
folk Moic never idle. In addition to domeotic duties 
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Trial by Jury. 

Henry further reduced the jMiwer of the nobles by 
depriving tho baronial courts of muclj of their import- 
ance. As his grandfather had done before him, ho sent 
judges “ on circuit,'* that is, they went from place to 
place at certain times to try cjiscs brought before 
them. TliC'je judges wero known as itinerant juitices or 
•Itis-tices in Eyre. To assist in tho work, twelve men 
from the Imndi’cd and four from the township were to 
form a jury to consider the charges brought against 
alleged ovildooi’s. Contrary to our practice to-day, tho 
juryjnon were supposed to know the details of tho cases 
before they mot to discuss tlicin. They derided from 
their personal knowledge whether a person was guilty.’ 
This was tho beginning of tho modern jury system. 
I«ator, those who had personal knowledge of tho matter 
in dispute became witnesses, and tho jurymen gave their 
vei*dict on the statements put before them. Tho latter 
Kystom is the fairer, but even in its earlier form trial by 
jmy was superior to trial by battle or by ordeal or by 
compurgation (tho method by which an accu.^-ed pei^on 
brought a number of his friends to swear to his iniuji-ence. 
SCO page 3o). It was only hi tho royal courts that trial 
by jury could bo obtainwl, and this was why the king 
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The Church 

Like his pi edecessoi t. Henrj found himself in opposition 
to the ( liurdi He had appointed Ins couit favourite and 
rliancclloi., riioinas Beeket Arclibishop of Cauteibury 
<\j)o<tm^ tint he would Loutmuc to be Ins right hand 
111 ui But as soon as Beeket became aichbishop he 
Hgnded him«elf is m ectlcsiastic fiist ind the kings 
tiiond iftciwaids He denied tint the king had any 
light to intcrfoie with tho judgments given in the 
Chuuh coiuh* though m most cases tho piunshmcnt given 
l)j these eouits did not fit the cumo, as tho sevcicst 
pen iKy they could mflitt was unpiisoumcut A piiest 
guilty of muidoi escaped tho de itli pcualtj In 1101 tho 
Constitutions of Claiondon wcio propaied by Henry and 
submitted to tho Church foi appioval Tlioy contained 
cl iuscs v^h]ch Ind ahcidj been agxccd upon that thcio 
could be no appeals to Borne, that no chuichnnn could 
leave tho countiy without tho coiiscut of the king that 
no villcm could enter tho scivico of tho Chinch without 
pcrinission of tho loid of the luaiioi, and several otlicis 
But tho most tioublcsomc, and tho most iiiipoi taut 
clause was oiio which stitcd that iiij cliuicliinan 
convicted of ciiiiio in a Church comt must bo sentenced 
V)j tho kings couit To tins Beeket refused to agree, 
and tho dispute hecamo so sciiuus that ho had to fleo 
fiom tho eountij V i econeihatiou aftciwaids took 
place Beeket returned but iiuuudiatclj excommuiiic ited 
those bishops >>ho at ileiiiy t> lequcst, h ul crowned his 
sou ns Ills suceessoi, in violation Biekct nnnit lined, 
of tho lights of tho Vrclibishupne of Cuiiteibiirj Ilemv 
was 111 Ills liciicli doiiiMiis and when ho he iid the nov\s 
his wrath knew no iHiiinds \itiiig on the kings an„r^ 
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wonl>!, four of bis courtiers crossed the Chunuel in hot 
haste and lierccly challenged Bcckct for his> action. 
Becket as fiercely replied, and the infuriated knights 
slow him in the cathedral at Canterbury. 

Ileniy’s “turbulent priest" was dead, but .his death 
was tho greatest calamity that could have befallen the 
king. Ho was forced to do penance for tho deed, to 
surrender his claims, and to iiuiku his pc.-ice with tho 
Church. Thu Church courts retained tlieir privileges 
unimpaired for another three hundred yeai's. 

Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent. 

It was in Henry's reign that tlie English conquest of 
Ireland was begun. Tho country was divided into many 
petty kingdoms, and Dermot il'.Murrongh, King of 
Leinster, whom his follow*rulci*s had dethroned for very 
good reasons, appealed to tlio English king fur assistance. 
Henry allowed TUchai-d do Clare Earl of Pembroke 
(called Strougbow), tho Fitzgeralds and others to support 
Dermot, who was now able to defeat his enemies. 
Sti'Oiigbow succeeded Dermot us King of Loiu^tpr. Henry 
afterwards ero»se*l to Ireland and received hoimigo .ns 
“Lord of Ireland,” tho feudal system of land temnx} 
being noiuiiuilly introduced. But the hold of tho English 
king o\or tho country wjis sliglit and it soon relapsed 
into anairhy. 

Fortimo favoured Heury In his ixjiations with Scotland. 
Tho Scottish king, Witlinin llio Lion, in an ofYort to 
regain tho nortlu*rii counties which his brother ilalcolm 
Imtl lost, Avas surpri.Ncd and captuifd at Alnwick. Henry 
took' it> Sorinjimiyt hh)} uiAy VNhen 

he linil acknowledged Henry as owrloitl of Scotland. 
This acknowledgment was niado at Falai-o in 1171. 
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On the Continent Henry was a dominating force 
Piobibly he spent more time there than ho did in 
England His dominions acioss the Channel included 
Normandj, Maine Anjou Tout nine Poitou Gascon j 
and Mai die and his powei extended from the Somme to 
the Pyrenees These aast tciritoiies made him one of 
the mo'st poiveiful kings of his time 



A Crusading King 

llemy died in 1189— his list jcus boiug doudtd by 
icbolhons of hia sons Ho iias succeeded by In'* son 
Ihclmid I Cociu dc Lion iiho is reinembeied more ioi 
Iho put he idajtd m tho Ciusades than !oi las work 
m the p,o\ermncut of his kingdom Out of his itign 
of ten jt ns Uichaid spent only ten months in. Engl aid 
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His most memorable exploits took place 
during the Third Crusade, when ho found 
himself opi^osed to the Turkish leader, 
Saladin, a chivalrous soldier like him- 
self. 

Aided by Philip of France, ho captured 
Aero in Syria, and himself defeated Saladin 
at iVi'souf; But ill the end tlie crusado 
failed, and on Lis way home to England 
Richard was taken prisoner by Leopold of 
Austria, with whom ho had quarreUed in 
Palestine. By Leopold he was sold to the 
Empei'or Henry VI. of Germany, and ran- 
somed from the latter at the expense of 



the Eugli'>h people. Richard met his death AhNinu-r iLurLAR, 

. ... 1 .1 e .-.1 1 • T'AEIITJI CLNTLIlY 

in au attack upon the castlo of Clialnz in , 

eoutlicru Frauce in an effort to wrest fi om Tw|.re 
one of his vassals treasure which lio was i-oitaw.) 


said to base found and uhich lie refused to suriondor. 


Further Rcadinsr and Reference. 

The yamesnke of the Kin>j, by -V. SI Barham, is a story of the 
time of llicliaiil I See also Ivanhoe and The ’J'alifmxan, hy Sir 
Walter Scott. The Tlnrs of the Ciosf, SI’Doiis’.aH’s Educational 
Co, Ltd., contains stones founded ou the Chiomtlcs. 
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13 -THE GREAT CHARTER AND THE 
BEGINNING OF OUR PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 
(1199 1399) 

It cancel ns the community to see %chat soi t of m n- 
onijht jii'tH j to he chosen fot the ueal of the leabn 

Kmg John 

On tho dt ith of Ricbaid his biothci'* John ^vllO li ul 
mtiigucd and lobelled agani‘>t him duting Ins iibbtiuo 
fiom tho coiintij succeeded to the ciown John is 
commonlj icgudcd is tho woist king who ovci sit 
uiion tho English throuo and ho ccitanilj g wo cqu o 
tins judguviut \V\tl\m 6\-%^ yoMS tCtei Ivis accession 
tho Enghsli posscs ions m Fi inco had been lost o\ccpt 
Poitou Guicuue lud tUo Clumucl Islnndb and ho had 
succeeded m alienating to a huge extent tho afioetions 
of his rughali subjects 

In Chuieh affuiis bo deOed tho Pope t\lio against 
tho kings wishes had mndo Stephen Lington Vichbishop 
of Cintcrbuiy Tho Popo leplicd by placing riiglaiul 
uiidei an Iiiteidict All tho clmrches wcio closed onlv 
IS a fuvoui could iiifuiits bo baptised oi the djing 
ic(ci\o the last saenment, tho de id wtio biuicd in 
unconseciatcd giound with no loligious c( rcinonj John 
rctoitcd by sci/mg tho cst itcs of tho clmichmcn iinl 
using their re\ciuies foi his own purpose-. ilio Poi o 
then e\comiminicatcd him and latei decl ued that ho had 
foileitel Ins thiuiie 

Magna Carta. 

Tuliii s conduct both ns ii 1 mg and us an indii uUial in ido 
him hated eveijulicn and soon Ilaionige Chuieh and 
People united m a eonmton nlo^eIlle^t a,, mist Imii 
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Already ho Imd had to yield to tho Pope (IiiiiocL'iit III.), 
and rocogniso him as his overlord. Xow’ at Runnyniedo, 
tho low-lying marshy land on the right bank of tho 
Thames bet\\een Staines and Windsor, ho was forced 
to yield to his subjects and proclaim tho Maijna Carta 
or Great Charter, the first great landmark in tho 
struggle by tho people of England for constitutional 
freedom. Here on the 15th June, 1215, tho^e rights 
which the leaders of the jieople regarded at. theirs by 
custom were written down and declared law. Tho 
Church was given freedom to elect its officials as it 
pleased. Tho consent of tho Great Council was mado 
necessary for all feudal aids except tho acknowledged 
thi'ee— .for tho ransom. of the king’s person, on tho 
knighthood of his eldest son, and on the marriage of his 
oldest daughter. No freeman was to be imi>ri*.oncd or 
otherwise punished without fil■^t having a fair trial hy 
his poors. There was little now In tho Charter, but it cm- 
pliasised in no uncertain way that an English king could 
not rule despotically, that tho subject bud rertain rights 
and inavilogcs which not even the king could disregard. 

Twenty-five baroiH were selected to bco that tho king 
ailiiere<l to tho Charter— “tweuty-fivo •over-kings” .John 
called them. But .Tohn liad little intention of keeping 
his word. lie soon collected an army of ])aid boldier-. 
from overseas and took the field ag;uii»t the bai-oa". 
Bat suddcidy ho was taken ill — following, it is said, a 
too hearty meal — anil he died at AVwark in 1210, 

John's reign had one very imiHirtimt coasequence. Tlio 
loss of territory in France led men to look upon England 
5VS a scH-contaiiied nation, ilitherto iniiny lead 

held lands both in Franco and England, and they 
tendeil to regaid Franco ns their homeland and England 
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as a oonqueied countiy But m John’s leigii this ivas 
finalh ip\eised Fiench teiiitones weie now looLed 
upon as English conquests, tho distinction hetncen 
\nglo iSorman and English disappeaied, and tho growth 
of tho English nation made lapid piogiess 

The Beginnings of Parliament 
King John %vas succeeded by his son, Hemy III. The 
noM king, who \\q.s but a boj, accepted tho piinciples 
laid doA\n in Magna Caita, although as events pioved 
he did not alwajs heeji his piomises Aitistio and 
musical, he vas incapable as a king, being an incompetent 
soldiei ind a foolish statesman The English kings 
possessions m Fiance weie fuithoi dimmished hj the 
loss of Poitou 'ihis added to tho discontent ahead} 
pi evading, foi tho barons wcie disgusted b} the kings 
excessive taxation and by tho foieigu favouiites with 
whom he suiroimdcd him«elf Soon tho nobles lose 
against him, under the leadciship of Simon do Montfoit, 
Eail of Leicestei and biotliei-iu law of the king 
xUthough himself a foieignei (at one time he was 
offcied the icgency of Fiance duiing the Fiench 
kings absence), Eirl Simon pioved lum&elf a woitlij 
champion of English hbeity Ho foicod tho king to 
tigiee to tho appointment of a committee to lefoiiu the 
state Ihe committee met at Oxfoid in 1258, and by the 
‘Piovisions of Oxfoid it was aiianged tliat a council of 
liitei-n buons should be set up tliiough winch the king 
viould lulo the countij, and that there would bo anothei 
bod} of twelve lepie-cntativo baiojis to bo siimiuoucd 
•it least tin CO times a }cu lu 1201, following an eailici 
piLcedcut, Siniou summoned four knights fiom each 
shuu to attend his fiist pailmnient Tins coiijii vied ihe 
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veto ciisluiii of having county oj* shire rcjn-esentativcs in 
PaiUavccnf, The bai-ons, however, considered luuiuljr 
their own selfish interests. They became oligarchical, 
that is, they xailed in the interest of a few and not 
of the community as a whole. 

Henry was not inclined to submit tamely to the 
dictation of the barens and, released from his oath by 
tho Poi^e, ho • took up ai*ms. But he was defeated 
and captured by Eai*l Simon at Lewes in 1204, and 
England “breathed again in the hope of liberty.” By 
tbe “ilisQ of Lewes” Prince Edw'ard and his cousiu Henry 
were retained as hostages to ensure tbe king’s obedience to 
what was now regarded as the constitution of tho country. 

In 1265 Earl Simon called a new parliament, and to 
this assembly two representatives from twenty-one 
boroughs ^vero summoned. This teas the first occasion on 
irhich county and toten representatives sat together in 
Parliament. The growing importance of tho towns was 
largely responsible for tins development. Commerce ■^\as 
inci-easing, and in particular the wool industry was 
thriving. A class of merchants and ti’aders had conic 
into existence, not so powerful as the nobles, but of 
more importance than the rural freemen. Earl Simon 
was quick to appreciate the influence of this now class, 
and to recognise their claim to a share in the govern- 
ment. Ill the same year, however, tho carl’s career was 
cut short. He was defeated and slain by Priuce Edward 
at the battle of Evcsliam. 

Strengthening the Nation. 

In 1272 Homy’s son Edivaid I. succeeded to tlio tluone. 
The now king realised tliat it was now inqiosaiblo lo 
govern tho country by autociatic methods as the earJ' 
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tills tlay all ivlio receive such bumnious sit in 
Parliament as meinbei's of the House of Lords.) 

(2) Representatives from 37 sblres and 166 boroughs. 

(Each bhiro representative was chosen by the 
freeholders or landowners. As a rule, only a few 
in the borough were entitled to vote.) 

(3) Representative.s of the lower clergy. 

At first Parliament assembled, in any convenient way, 
but before long two Houses were formed. The barons 
and* higher clergy constituted the House of Lords, the 
shire and borough representatives the House of Commons. 
The lower clergy ceased to attend. Pailifiment soon 
acquired control over taxation, and could refuse to 
grant the king money beyond his feudal dues if they 
chose. Tlie power which Parliament to-day has over 
_ the purse may be said to have begun in the reign 
of Edward I. 

The Continent, Wales, and Scotland. 

On the Continent Edward, after a struggle, expelled the 
king of France from Guieune, of which the latter had 
obtained possession by a tidck. At the same time he 
encouraged friendly relations between England and 
Flanders, and the woollen industry developed accordingly . 

While the barons weie at ^^a^ with King Henry HI., 
the Welsh had been quick to profit by the turmoil. They 
strengthened their hold on the border territory, and their 
prince, Llewelyn, believing himself suflicieutly strong, 
refused to do homage to Edward and rose in arms 
against him. By the Treaty of Aberconway, howevei*, 
peace was rebtored. But in 1282 a further rebellion 
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rc-yiiltcil m tho death of Llowelyn, and tljo comiJleio 
subjugation of ales hj tho Treatj of Rhuddhii (I2SJ) 
Eduaid piochimcd Ins infant t>on Prince of Walc^, i 
title ^\hlcll is still given to the kings cldcbt son 
In leg lid to fecotluid Cduaids ami of an i-I iiul 
kingdom iv IS, mnre difficult to achicio Iho Mud ot 
(the luiicss to the Seottish tbiouc ifter 
MimurIci III ) hid died md Edward w is asked to give 
judgment on the tl unis of (hiiteeu nobles to tho thioiie 
Eefoie giving Ins decision he let it bo known that 
who-oevci w IS elioseii must bo Ins vassal This eondi 
tion was ucopted bj tho nobles, but not bj the ii ition 
Iho eliumints it should be noted, weie not eiituil^ 
Votti-h but ol Viiglo ^ormull deseent, and held J uids 
both m SeoUaml m.l in 1 n^lnnd At Noilmin, Edw iid 
ciuite jiistli deilaied lolm BUhol to hue tho beat claim 
Bilhol, howevLi. iftei doing horn i„o to 1 dw lul, was 
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provolied by Edn'ai'ds irritating poJicy into thi-oiviny oil 
Ills allegiaijce. In 1295 he formed an ulliauco with France 
which lasted for almo-»t three hundred years, and \\hieli 
was often spoken of as the “Auld Alliance." Balliol 
proved a weak king, and was easily defeated and deposed 
by Edward. But the cause of Scottish independence was 
taken up by 'William Wallace, a country gentleman of 
Beufrewshire. Wallace was vietoi'ious at the of 

Stirling Bridge, but was later defeated at Fallvirk. After 
his capture and death, Robert Bruce, the grandson of 
one of the claimants to the tbroue, became the leader 
of the Scots, and in 1314, when Edward II. was 
Icing of England, lie gained a memorable victory at 
Bannockburn, Fourteen ycai*s later, in 1328, Scottish 
independence was acknowledgred by the Treaty of 
Kortlmmptou. 

The Successors of Edward I. — 'Weakness and Overthrow. 

The reign of Edwaixl IL, which lasted to 1327, was a 
period of misrule. Uis son, Edwaixl III., hoxvevor, proved 
that -ho had many of the soldierly cluu’acteristics of In'* 
grandfather. Ho marehed into Scotland, in 13ll.i, de- 
feated the Scots at Halidoii Hill, but was unable to follow 
up his victory because of attacks made by Scotland's 
ally, France. Edward thou turned his attention to the 
latter country, and began the great war which lasted, 
with frequent intervals, for a hundred yeais, and is 
known as the Hundred Teal's’ War. In Edward’s reigu 
the English won the battle of Sluys at sea, and Creey 
and Poitiers on French soil. King David IT., son of 
Robert Bruce, attacked England to help bis Frencb 
ally, but was defeated and captured at Neville’s Cro'-s 
in 13 IG. 
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14— SCOTLAND BEFORE THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Vii Eii'jh>«h \i<5itoi to Low laud Scotland or <i Scottish 
Low land* 1 \isiting Eni'Iaud dniiiig the years fioni the 
(oming of William of Ncimaiidy to the struggles of 

allaco and Riuco. would doubtless lia\o been stiucL 
l»j the lemaikable Mindarity bctwocii tho methods 
of govcimncnt of tho two countries JIalcohn Canmoic, 
who w IS king of Scotland at tho time of tho Conquest, 
married a Sa\ou princc&s, Jrargaict, who liad fled 
across tho border from the Normans (Malcolm Iriniiolf 
rn c.ril} hto had to ecck lofngo at tho English court 
when Ills father was slain by JIacboth ) Soon, 
laigc'lj through Margaicte, iiiflucnio, tho kings court 
was transformed from roughness to grandeur, arrd tho 
Church was induccil to adopt English ways and to look 
to lioirro as tho headquai tci-. of tho Christian faith. Ako 
to some oNteiit tliiough .Margnict, tho inlluenco of tho 
loimtrj Miuth of tho Forth (I^thmn, as it was called), 
wiitch liad heon connected with northoiii Scotland siiKO 
llio b ittlo of Carham in 1018, was greatly rncieascd. 
Maiij niiglishmeii who lied fiom tho Cotiqueior found 
lefngo in Scotland, and they placed their p<irt m 
making tho Loisl imL, whoio EiiglLh speech and EnglMi 
ideas held hwaj, tho mo>t nnpuit.mt pur of Scotland. 
Aatuiall> manj of Maholms Celtic subjects wcio dis- 
pic i-.ed, .uid theio w.is u icaetion agaiiint the new 
method-. Rut, m -pilo of tins oppo-ilion, I)a^id I In 
lh<* twelfth ei>ntm\ tiiiimd nn English lad>, whilu lit- 
si-toi Edith inaiiied IKinj 1. (u ulmdlj laighsli w.ies 
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spread beyond the Soutbem Lowlands and became moie 
and nioi'c i>arb and parcel o£ the o%’eryday life of tlu* 
people oven in many Celtic districts. 

Thus although Scotland was never conquered by the 
Normans, many Normans and many Norman custonib 
found tlieir way into that country. 
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S(Otlaiul ^\a9 alwuys a contented and united 

counti\ Ihcie ^\olo fiequcnfc icbeUious> but the jicojilo 
would IS n iiilo unito to waid off foreign attacks huch 
IS tlioso of tho Noi semen The bitterness pi evading in 
the (oimtiy after William the Lion wis mido to &weu 
illogiiiuc to the king of Engl ind and the subsequent 
I'iivinent of a 1 irgc sum to enable Scotlind to biij hack 
1 ki iiuUpcndcmc tiom Richatd I, piovc that tlicie 
was a stioug nation il spirit And this u ition il siniit 
toiind ibundant outlet during tho W ii of Scottish 
lndi[)cndemo lu tlio reigns of Edvvaid I and Edwaid II 
of rugland 

Daily Life m Scotland 

What do wo know of the oidinaiy hfo of tho peojilo 
in Scotland at this timo^ In Scotland, us in England 
the vdligo wtio luigcly self suppoitmg, igiicultuio 
being the cliicl occupition Tho mujout^ of tho pcoplo 
MoiUcd on tho monistic domains oi on tho in mol's 
of loids. llio abbess m paiticulai, sueh is KeKo 
and Mclio-,e foimed tho centres of all kinds of m- 
ihistrj Seifb and viHems enUnated oaU and baile> 
umler tho supervision of a hu biothei ittaehed to 
tio ibbe>, who lived it a giniigo on tho dom iin 
OiilsHlo iho domain vveio tho fteo tenant-,, most of 
whom hil icecivcd then lauds fiom tho ubbe^ Vs 
miler tho m morml system m rugland lent was paid 
m serviee-weck woik iiid boon vvork-oi in kind 
Ii> the Ihirteeiilh .eiiliuy. however. m«.ie> payments 
Wile lonmion m tho south 

llio imvii, m fHotliiiul «tni inoro ottcu Ilian not 
IMCIL \i 111 1 li^Iiiiii] till 1 iiLla nitiiiittil 111 tlnl 

lliiSliliimilliHal lit 11 , „ll„ , 
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fox’ trading purposes, or on the banks o£ a river for 
comniuuicatiou. The bririal places of saints also fonneiJ 
centres of pilgrimage and therefore of trade. The city 
of Glasgow is said to trace its origin to the settlement 
of St. Mungo or St. Kentigem. Qiieensferry owes its 
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an oi<t J>* mfc) 


origin to the ferry on the Forth, and named so from 
Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm III. 

In the main, the townspeople depended on agriculture 
for their livelihood, and tJiere was no such distinction 
as exists to - day between country life and city life'. 
Surrounding the town, but at a considerable distance 
away, was the pasture-land. Nearer v,ore the plough- 
lands or flolds. The town itself, like English towns, was 
for defensive purposes surrounded hy a ditch oi stock 
ade: later by a dyke or wall. It was entered by gate 
wajs where keepers w'ere stationed to question any 
M II. 7 — u 
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The Black Death and After 


poison coming oi going It usually consisted of one 
stieet fiom nliuli i lu many nallo^\ lanes ^Ul the 
houses ■\\eie made of wood and shops such as we have 
today did not exist The loodwajs weie alw lys filthy, 
for pigs and othei domesticated animals moied about 
vt will Few tioiibled themsel\e‘< about the lepiii uid 
11} keep of these roadways theic w is no lighting lud 
it was dangeious to go xbioad without a lantcin aftei 
daik 

■\.s in England thoie wcio ui the Lowlands two classes 
of people — the fieo and the iinfrce On niaikct dnjs 
when people oxiuo fiom outlying distiicts to soil then 
waies the uufieemen had to stand on one sulc of the 
sticct and wait until tho fieomeu had in ido then 
puichases before thej <ould bo seived Seifdoni 
howo\Gi died out eailici m Scotland tlian in England 
Tho w lilts of tho people weie few and sim^ilc Ale and 
oatmeil foimed then staple diet but the nch somo 
times enjoyed the luxuiics of spices md wines biought 
fioin othei lands 

Further Reading: and Reference 

Sec Tales o/ a G?and/nHet by Sir Walter Scott 


16— THE BLACK DEATH AND AFTER 

Tlio fouiteciith centuiy witnessed mauj stilling c\onts 
in tho story of oui country It was the time when 
EnglinJ gamed tho mcraoiable victoiies of Ciccj and 
Poitiers and the name of the Black Pimce laiig thiough 
out the land and when a little eaihei at Banuockbiuii 
Boboit Bruce struck the final blow foi Scottish in 
dependence 
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on tho skin ul( ompuiiioil by swellings all <)\cr tlio body. 
Tlio \ictim uhually dioil, somotiiiies in a few lioiii-^— at 
tlio ino-st after thieo or four oajs’ illnt*''*. Few lo- 
<o%oiod fioni tho dio.nle«l disease. 

The ii.inic caused by the |iliiguo was iudosi i ib.ible. 
The loads, it is said, were tliioiiged with men, wonuin, 
and childicn, mostly of the well-to-do class, (lecing fiom 
the pestilence. Tho death-ioll among tho cleigy was 
app.dhng, for tho monks hctoieully stiovo to mitigate 
tho sulTcrings of tho stiicken, and fell victims to their 
dovotion. At Mouu\, in Yoikshiie, only ton monks 
survived out of fifty. At IHckley nine «Hcil out of ten. 
About tvvothiids of tho clcigy diul at Xorwich. 
Gzavo-diggois woikcd night ami day and tho dead 
weio buiied together in huge pits. 

Evoiy village was affected. Few eaiod about lidios 
or anything else Animals wcio left, in many cases, un- 
tended. Men woio little concerned with these maleiial 
things They uwaitcnl with anxiety tho death which 
they instinctively felt was near, and dreaded to look 
e<ich other iii tho face lest they should sco tho signs 
Avhich showed it had alicady aniv’ed. Stiaiigeis 
coming to a, village were viewed with suspicion and 
avoided. Monks and nuns striving to buccour tho 
dying weio afiaid to seek food or bhcltor lest they 
should be told that the Death was upon tliciu. Men 
weie stiickcu in tho Held, women in tho house, childicn 
at play. That is why, to tho iieople living in England 
then, the plague was of influitely gi eater moment than 
any war or constitutional change could ov'er bo. 

Effects of the Black Death. 

The effects of tho pestilence weio fur-io.iclnng The 
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total i)opulation was, undbubtedly, considerably reduced. 
Thousands of villeins and cottars died Avitliout heir's, and 
the lands they possessed went biick to their loids. Entrie-s 
in the Court Hulls such as the followiujj were common : — 

“ Simon Must died, seized of a 

Messuage,- and 1 aei'es of land in Stfidset, and 

has no heir. Therefore it is fitting that the aforesaid 
land be taken into the hands of the lord.” 

At first sight this might appear to he a good thing 
for the lord. But how was ho to cultivato his lands 
which wero thus increased? 

Previously a custom had grown up by ^^hich the lord 
sometimes, tliough not always, took a money- payment 
fi’om his villein instead of labour-services ami u&ed it to 
hire labourers to cultivate his demesne. But the scarcity 
of labourers had caused a rise in wages, and the loid 
could no longer hire so ninny labourers with the money 
he received. If ho tried to return to the old system of 
labour-services the villeins might become discontented ond 
take to flight. The latter were always sure of a welcome 
on some other manor where the lord had more land on his 
hands than he could cultivate," and was only too glad to 
lease holdings to the newcomers at moderate leiits Thus 
the lords ivere assailed with difficulties on every side. 
As one mode of relief they tried to keep down the wages 
of the labourers. 

The Statute of Labourers. 

In 1319 Edward III. issued a proclamation, A\luch ^\as 
later embodied in an Act passed in 1351, called the 

EeiSeiof. j’egai’ form, jncaninjif ■^possessing. 

* Messuage’ oric'iiall> luteuded to lie occupied, oi nctuallv occupied, 
a site for u duelling house and ont biuliiiug<s etc. Ju modern legid language 
it uicjus a homestead ivitli out- buildings and stirrouiiditig land. 
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Stitute of Lal)oaioi '9 In this Act it iias oi (lamed 
that eieij mm and woman lu England of \\liate\c: 
condition tliej may l>e bond oi fiee able in body and 
undei isi's.tj yens of ige not living by mei chan li‘>e oi 
being an aitiflcei and not having piopcjitj wbcieby 
tliej niaj h\e shxll seive the niastei lequiimg him or 
hei at the old late of pay But the Statute pioved 
powerless to jn event vva^es rising foi the scucity of 
laboui was so gieat that inanj landowncis comiietcd 
with one auothei foi 1 ibourois and oftered luoio than 
the etijiulatod lates 

rile only effect of the lawwas to initatc- the laboineis 
and duve them into icbcllion Foi ibout thnty jcais 
aftoi tb© Black Death the Engbsh countijsidc v\ is full ot 
uniest Statutes weie passed causing seveio puni&hmcuts 
to be inflicted upon all who disobeyed then lords Towns 
weie foibiddcn to haiboui lunaways and the lettoi F 
— to denote falsity — w is branded upon the forehead of all 
who absented themselves fiom woik and thus biol o the 
agi cement with the master 

John Ball 

ludiguvtion at such treatment was fanned by John 
Ball the mad piiest of Iveut who went about the 
comitiy endeivouimg to mike the peasants leali&e the 
injustice of villeinage Wlij ho asked should the iich 
dwell 111 flue houses while the poor had to cuduie paiu 
and tiavail in the fields® He pieached seimona fiom 
his f imoiis text — 

When Vdam delved and Eve span 
ho w as tlion the *,eutleinau ? " 

By tins ho meant that m the beginmug of things 
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there was uo distinction sucli as existed between lord 
and labourer, so why shonld there be one now? 

But perhaps even tho peasants nught not liave given 
violent expression to their resentment bad not the 
government of Richard IT. unwisely increased taxation 
to carry on the Hundred Ycai-s’ War. In 1377 a 
“poll” or “head” ta^ of one groat or 4d. was imposed 
on every grown*up member of the population. In 1379 
the people paid according to their means, tho poorest 
paying only one groat as before, but tho rich paying 
more. In 13S1, ho^vever, evezy pez’sou ovez* dfteezi yeazg 
of ago was called uizou to i>ay three groats. Now this 
was a very heavy tax on tho poorer classes, for a groat 
was worth more than 10s. in our money to-day. Thus 
if a man had three childi-eu over fifteen years of age, 
he had to pay sums equal in znodern money to moio 
than £i, 10s. for thorn, and £li for his ■wife and himself. 

The Peasants’ Revolt. 

The result was that everywhere jncu avoided payment. 
On tho attempt of the government to enfoz*ce the 
collection of the tax there ^vet^e z'zots thz-oughout the 
country, which sw’elled into the great Poa'^.auts' Revolt 
of 13SL John Ball, who was iu prison, Avas set free. 
The men of Kent and Essex inarched on Loudon, and 
undez* tho leadership of Wat Tyler began to wi-eak a 
tei’iihle vengeance on all who had anything to do ■with 
tho hated tax. Lawyei^ who fell into their huiuls were 
immediately put to death, for it Avas this class which 
had helped the landowners to make and enforce tho 
“hiAV" to keep the labonieiAs don-n.” It Avas they Avho, 
as a contempoiary poet, Williaiu Ljingland, Avrote in 
tho Vision of Puts Plowman:— 



TH£ kI^O AND WAT TTLCK. 

(t^om (in tUtirtraiion in FmtsMta " Ch> omelet > 

“Pleded for penyes and poundes tho law, 
iVud not foi lo\o of ouie Lord unloosed their lippe** 
ones.* " 

Tiic boy king, Hichaid, met tho lobels of Ease's, at Mile 
End and liatened to their denuiiids. He promised that all 
their gidevaiices would be rediessed, that the peasants 
would henceforth be fiee, that they Avould be permitted 
to pay lenta for their lauds instead of gisuig seisite, 
and that all tho rebels would be pardoned. At Sinitbflelcl, 
to the men of Kent the king leuowed bis promise'* — 
after an exciting stone in uliick Wat T^ler nas stiutk 
down by tho ihiyor of Loudon. 

* Once. 
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But the king’s promises were as pie-ei-ust. When tlio 
rebellion was over he declared to the peasants:— “Villein- 
you were, and villeins you are. In bondage you shall 
abide.” John Ball and other leaders of the revolt were 
hanged. Yet perhaiis the guilt of this betrayal falls 
rather on the royal advisers, and on the lando\vuiug 
class to •»vhicli tJiey belonged, tlian on the young king 
himself, who was haiHlly old enough to impose his will 
on them. 

But gradually, througli natural causes, the system of 
viilefun'ge died out. Tfio lord agreed to accept a money 
payment in place of labour services, and the villein 
became a “copyholder,” holding Ins land in virtue of 
tlio copy of an extract from tho manor roil. Land also 
begun to be leased for n number of years to tenants 
who found their own labour. Such a tenant became a 
“leaseholder.” In a few cases a man held land uncon- 
ditionally, and was known as a “freeholder." These 
changes, together w'ith tho development of sheep-farming, 
solved the labour problem for tbo lords, but of this we 
shall treat in another chapter. 


16.— THE DEATH IN THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

[The following, from The Coming of tho Friars by 
A. Jessop, is a little picture of the plague as it affected 
many homes in England and elsowhere. It is also 
iutez’estiug as giving an example of tho rights which a 
lord i) 03 «efesed over those of servile birth.] 

Was Thomas Porter at Little Cornurd somcAvhat past 
his prime wlien tho plague came? It spai-ed him and 
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lus old wife it seems but foi his sous aud daugliteis 
the hope of his eld and the pnde of his manhood T\heie 
ueie they’ Ho and the good wife coweiing over the 
tuif file did they due to talk with qui\eiing lips and 
clouded eyes iboiit the days when the little ones had 
climbered up to the stiong fathei s knee or tiny arms 
weie held out to the lough yeoman ns he reached his 
home’ Oh the desolation and the loneliness No fault 
of thine de u wife — noi mine It is the Lord let Him do 
Avliat seemeth Him good' 

Ihomas Portoi had a neighboui ouo John Stone a 
man of sui Ul subsuinco he owned a couple of acres 
under the loid pooi land it was liaidly paying foi the 
tillage and I suppose the cottage upon it was lus o>vii 
so fai as any mans copyhold dwelling was his o«u m 
those days The Black Death c une to that cottage 
among the rest and John Stone and wife and cluldien 
all were swept away Nay not all little Maigeiy Stone 
was «paied but she had not a kinsman upon eirtli 
Poor little maid she Avas baiely nine ycais old ind 
absolutelj alone' Who caied’ Thomas Poiter and lus 
Aveeping Avife caied and they took little Maigery to then 
home and they comforted tliemsohes foi all tint they 
h id lost and the little maid became unto them a^ i 
daUj^htci Ilcncefoith life A\as less die uy foi the old 
couple But fiAo jcais passed and Alargeiy hid oiowu 
up to be a stmdy damsel md very neai the maiiiage iblc 
i„c 

Oh ho' fiicnd Poitci AAhat is it we have hcaid men 
tell’ That wlien the BHtl Death c line upon us 30111 
house was kft uuto you desolate and there lem lined 
neither ehiel noi child -Who is this’ Then someone 
told the stcuard 01 told the loid and theieiipon ensued 
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inq^iiiry. What right had Thomas Porter to adopt tu 
child? She belonged to tho lord, and he had tlie nghi 
of guardiaiibhip. Ayo! aud the right of disposing ot liei' 
in marriage too. Thomas Porter, with a lieavy heart, 
w'as summoned before the homage. He pleaded that 
tho marriage of the girl did not belong to tho lord bj 
right, and that on some ground or other, which is not 
set down, she w’as not his property at all. That iniglit 
have been very true or it might not, but one thing nas 
certain, Thomas Porter had no right to her, and so the 
invariable result followed — ho had to pay a fine. hat 
else ensued we shall never know. 

An interesting romance ol the BUct DcatU is 'Iht ixathtunn <j/ Diothcr 
U%li\nu«, by Michael Tairless. 


17.-IN A MEDIEVAL TOWN. 

In the Middle Ages towns were neither so numeious 
nor so big as they are to-duy. Many indeed presentee 
the appearance of overgrown villages. Ihey were a 
more or less directly connected with agriculture, foi one 
must remember that tho gretit factories teeming with 
w'orkers and machinery, which are a feature o oui 
modern cities, did not then exist. Even as late as t e 
sixteenth century artisans were liable to be calle on 
to help with tho har\’cst. But, generally speaking, the 
town dweller had a greater measure of freedom than the 
inhabitant of the manor, and many towns, particular y 
in the reigns of Ricbaial L aud Jolui, secured cliarteis 
gi-aiiting them tho right to govern theiuseUes. &ucn 
towns elected their own governing ofiicials. 

What should wo have seen in a Avalk through 

these towms? We should have found that the bull g 
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popnl itioii men giadii illy ceastd to pioiitle foi ill then 
own needs nud speciiliseil ni piiticulai occupations 
liidinj, dcielrped 'ind men cvth'ingcd thou pioducts 
foi tliose of others If a faiiuei wished leathci ho 


would gi\o wheit to a leather w oi kei in exchange 
If i Inikti wanted clothing ho would guo bicid to i 
wciiei to get it In the couise of time moiie^ was 
U'^cd IS a meins by which goods might bo nioi o ci&il> 
i\ilnngcd Gi idu illj Rpecial tiados dcicloiicd like those 
of smiths bikeis itmotiicis shoemakcis, togitlici with 
imichnita <»f all 1 inds and thou niimbeif. lucica&cd 
iccoulmg to the dciuand foi goods 

tinio went on the inoichants b indcd thciusolics 
into issociitions ov gilds called Meicbant Gilds ami in 
tho twelfth ind thutocntli ccntiiiics these gilds wcio ioi> 
nnpoitint indeed ihtii inaiii objects wcio to leguliito 
tlio tiado of tho town and to sccuio it foi tho towns 


men Ihc light to form v gild was gi mted !)> the 
ving 'Mcmhcis of tho gild pud an ndimssiion fee, and 
obtained cutam piiiiUgcs Thc> supoiii^cd all buying 
iml selling fiuiucntli thej wcio illowed to mikc 
puichasc;, hefoio anj otlici mcmhei of tho comnuimtj 
md thoj exacted tolls fiom non g.ldsmcn who wcio 
pciimttcd to sell wholes do but only to mcmbcis of tho 
giM Halts WCIO dim,, up uiuch gild membes h ul 
to obscric iml examples of which aio to bo found lu 
lo ou mmitoi, of tho Gild^ of Southampton nid of 
Ijnn I cg.s (King. Lj„u) xho latte gild, liko most 
othes J„ul a hill nud »,upi,ortcd thiitecn clmplmus to 
pi i> fo, tho king u„a for tho souls of all tho aldci 
men biethicn ami bemfaetors of tho said Gild So 
strong dal the gild-, heiomo timo th it m sumo Gu^h^h 
towns Ihcj weio piuctieallj tho goxerning hod> No 
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aud being supeiseded by the craft gilds The craft gilds 
were not as, has sometimes been said, the sime as 
modern Trade Unions They mcluded ill coucoi ued with 
a particulii ciaft masteis as well as jouineymeu and 
ippientices whereas a tiade union consists onij of 
jouineymen while it may also help to legulato the 
emplo\meut of appientices 

Diiiiug the thiiteenth and fourteenth centuiics the ciaft 
gilds increased in impoitauce The town authoiities 
encouiaged them, foi through these gilds they were able 
to regulate industry, which was one of then duties But 
as time went on power fell mainly into the hands of the 
Moaltlnoi membcis 

The ciaft gild icgulatioiis weie intended to secuio that 
only ax tides of good quility sliouJd be pioduccd \ightr 
uoik was foibiddcu, foi it led to bad Avoikmanship m 
i pool light high staudaid was leqniied, and gild 
inspectors went on pci iodic il lounds to see that this was 
obtiincd Tlie Coidwaineis foi example, decioed that 
those who shape and make slices shall mix no maiiuei 
of leithei with other, but sliall make them wholly of 
one leather 

Vnd for the nnintaiuing and peifoiming of tlic-o 
points theio uo chosen foui pio\cd men of the imstci> ‘ 
who aio charged to go each month at least and at 
all tuiios when they shall hear that there is uece-sitj, 
tluoucliout the trade and make scaich Tho^c 

found using infciior material were to bo punished The 
price chirgcd for an art,Ue was to bo a fair one But 
c\ cn these i cgiilations did not alw aj h pro\ ent the pi oduc 
tioii of cureless uid scamped work 

Tocnsnix, skilled wuikniaiiship each ciaftsmui bid to 
‘ M. Uro.ci 5 emit or tra-le. Izoux Jr, l vr 
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cuuUl 1)0 ino\«il fiom stieet to street At Ynik, foi 

cvainplo, llie I'liinor-* ‘«ho%\cd Goil cJtatiti^ in<l 

tilt ht.a\Liis \\ htn tlio i'auneis luitl ino\ctl oil to tlio 
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coucluclecl with the Mercei"**, who presented Jesus, JIary, 
the twelve Apostles, and Angels. 

Morality plays were also performed, in which allo- 



BKUUiD XIIB SCENrS AT TUB M1R\CLE PLAY 
(Nonce ll.«B<.loiB(ltE*seil MdeviJs, ftnJ Oie men. «ho»;lh drums, iruntpiU, fl-iriiis,* torches, etc., 
ure producing the elfecU indiciUed on |ia,;e Hi ) 

(Reconstmcted fi om contfmporam hovms hu Oui-ilon Brou-ne ) 

gorical personages, such as Life, Death, Gieed, and 
Repentance, were rejjrescnted, but these wei-o most 
popular duriug tlie fifteenth century. In the sKtcentJi 
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cuntuij tlio Elizabeth in di ima supjilaiited both t5i)C>> 
of pli% xml prolos^ioual pli^ctb took the place ot the 
giltl-inion 

llie c>il£ 3 >< then neic » •stiikingr feature, <f toivn 

life, in the Middle Vj^e-N and while thej belied then 
immliis 111 'iitl nes)^ oi m tiouble of other kmd> tht\ aho 
de\otcl imuh of then wealth to educition and chaiitj 



18.-MARKETS AND FAIRS. 


T])o event of tljo week in tlio live.-* of the jK-opJe <if 
tlio iliihlle Ages w:is the market. This was held in 
iniiuy towns and villages, particularly those situated at 
cross-roads, or near a castle or a monastery. Permi'-sion 
to IiolJ a market was granted by the king, either to a 
lord or a monastery or a town. Tolls wore paid on all 
goods sold, and otncials were appointed whoso duty it 
was to prevent clieating. 

What might bo regarded as a periodical — usually an 
annual — extension of tho market was the fair. Fairs 
originated largely in connection with religious ceremonies. 
Indeed, they wero sometimes held in chiurhyaiaU, but 
this practice was forbidden in tho reign of Kihvard I. 

One of tho greatest of these fair", rivalling thos-o of 
Nijni Novgorod and Leipzig in modorn times, was hold 
at Stourbridge, near Cambridge. Stourbridge was con- 
veniently situated for tho two great medieval ports, 
Lynn and Blakeney, at the mouth of tho Great Ouso. 
Proelaimod on the 4tli September of each year, tho fair 
opened on the 8th and lusted thivo W'eeks. .\bout that 
date all kinds of people w'ould gather; merch.mts from 
Genoa aud Venico bearing Eubteru produce — -.pices and 
precious stones-, aud perhaps silk; Spaniards, with wine 
and war-horsCs; lialtie traders with tar, and furs., and 
amber, together with clnirchnieii, students and holdier-., 
lords and lahourcisj, niinstrclo and jugglers, all rubbing 
bhoidders w’ith one another. Tho area of tho groiiml 
giv<Mi over to tho fair was about half a sqiiaro mile, 
and long avenues or streets wero lined with bootlis. 
Each aM'nuo exhibited the pixxluco of a certain iudustry. 
Hoio weis5 fruits ami fon'ign spices, there were iron- 
mongery and leather. Yonder would be seen the steward 
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of au English loid seDing his wool and puichasiug fish 
cloth leathei and kitchen utensils English mei chants 
would be observed selling tin from Cornwall and iiou 
fiom Sasse\ whexe there was wood in abundiuce foi 
feeding the smelting furnaces Villagers travelling long 
distances bought goods not moiely foi tlicmselve>< but on 
lehilf of then fellows and the wagons went ceaselessly 
to uid fio bunging and tiking avvaj meicbandise 

Expel ts m money nutters Lombaids would bo set-u 
chvnging money Jews foimerly did tins but tbej weio 
expelled fiom England at the close of the thiiteentb 
cciituiy Cliustians were foi bidden in those days to lend 
iioue> for mteiest In Pieis Plowman tho poet Lang 
hull lofors to tho pi ictico of money lending — 

Didbt ovoi W'O visuiy in aU thy lifetime’ 

Naj snvuio in luy youth with Lombaids and Jews 

ricqutntly men would quaiiel ovei weights and 
meisuie and in spito of the fact that by the Assi40 
of ^IcibUies a standaid was fixed theio were ininj 
disputes Dishonesty was by no means uul novvn is wo 
Iciiii from these fuitUei lines iii Pici s Plowman — 

I hive Icon covetou quoth this c iitilf I do ick 
now le Igc it 

Once I scivcd Sim Vt^stilo and was bis pixiitico 
bound 

I u->t I Ic nait to lie a p go oi two of he- 
Iheu to W(.i„h f iltec was my bccond lesson 
lo W iiiclu stcr ind ttcjliiU I vvont to tbo f ui 
Hull all kindb ol incicliaiidiso as my niastei bide 
Ihit li ul not gi no of Guile ^,0110 with me mid m> 
goo Is 

Thej hid been unsold i>cvcn ^tiis Gods iii^ witness 
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But these things could not be done with inn)uiiitj . 
Those who did not keep to the “just price" or who 
gave false weight Avere tried by a court held on the 
fair ground, and called the Court of Piepowder, corrupted 
from “Pied Poudreux,** wliicli is the French for “dusty 
foot," and refers to tlie vendors Avho had travelled a 
long way by road. Punishment was meted out on the 
spot, and naauy a “dusty foot” spent part of tho time 
in tho pillory instead of in plying his trade in the 
booth. 

Fun and frolic characterised tho fair even as to-day. 
pQi'forining bears, a common sight from Saxon times, 
attracted considerable crowds. Strolling players, jugglers, 
minstrels, and acrobats called “tumblers." who turned 
somersaults, stood on their heads, and Avalkcd and danced 
on their hands, were very popular. 
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Those who beliovod in Wycliffe, uiul siircad hi^ idea- 
were uiclaiauicd Lollards or Babblers. They declared iluit 
the Church was not adhering to the tenets of the Bible, 
and in order to mako this apjjeal more effective, Wjc-hffe 
translated the Scriptures into the English tongue, so 
that those who were able could read them for them- 
selves. Hitherto iu our country they could be read oulj 
in Latin, a language which few people understood. By 
this translation, which was written in the East Jlidlaiid 
dialect, W 3 'eliffe did much to mako that dialect the 
standard English touguc. 

Anothov writer who helped to mould the hmgungo 
was Geoffrey Chaucer. Ho lived during the fourteenth 
cetittrry, aad was the eonteoiporury of iriZlfam Laiiglnnd 
and John "WycHffo. Chaucer gives u$ some admirable 
pictures of the people of his time. In the Canto bin y 
Tales we set out with him from the Tabard Inn 
at Southwark, along with other pilgrims, to the tomb 
of Th{)ma9 Becket at Canterbmy. We are in the 
company of 'meu and women of nil classes, such as 
the kuight who “loved chivahyo, truth, and honour, 
freedom and curteseye,” tho nun who spoke French 
“after the scole^ of Stratfoi-d atto® Bowe,” the Oxfoid 
student who loved bis boolts, but had “but litel gold 
iu cofre,3'' the miller who could hreiik a door open “at 
a I'euuing* with his heed,®” and tho shipmaii “who roje 
upon a rouncy® as ho conthe.^” With mirth and story 
the 2 )ilgrim.s shortened the journey. 'So great a poet 
was Chaucer that he has been described as; — 

“Our morning-star of song that led the way 
To welcome tho long-after coming beam 
Of Spenser’s light and Sliakesi>oai-o‘a perfect day. 
‘flcbool; *flt; ’coffer; ’runouig; ’bead; * a liackiie^, nag; ’could. 
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Witchcraft. 

The people o£ the Middle Jij'es were very huporstitum*. 
They believed in witchcraft and 
witch I)er•^ecutions wore common. 

Even men of cou.sidcrable leani- 
in^ bhared in this sni>crstition. 

Per>()us su-spectod of witchcraft 
wuvti seized, bound, uud in sumo 
cases hunied. Frequciitlj' they 
were thrown into rivers or ponds. 

If they sank they wci'c held to ho 
innocent, but if they succeeded in 
saving thoiusolve.s they wore said 
to ho pusses'-ed of the dovil and 
prmnptly put to deatli. Such 
beliefh and customs pro%'aile<l to 
u Into age, iind those who have 
read Sir Walter Scott's novel. The A lOi.Tl.AlT or A "ITTir 
lhart of MUUoIhUtn, will remember <»«"««« thr \ .rs.-m 

ilow III tlio early eigliteenth 

century one of the characters, Madge Wildihe, idtiinalely 
died through being treated as a witch by the crowil. 
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■Whereas the peojile of our realm iich and pool alike, 
weie accu-stomed fornieily in then games to piactice 
ai chei j and that now skill lu the use of the bow 
having fallen ilmo-'t wholly into disicpute oui subjects 
gi\o theiusehes up to the thiowing of stouc-^ and of 
wood aud of non and some to handball and foothill, 
and hockej aud otheis to couisiug aud cockfights, and 
eicu to othei unseemly spoils less useful and manly, 
wheieby oui icalm — which God foibid — will soon it 
would appear bo aoid of aicheis 

We do heioby oidam tint m ill pi ices a proclam ition 
bo unde to this effect that evciy man, if ho bo 
able bodied shall upoi^ holidays make use, in his 
games of bows and ^rfows and so louii vud 

piactico nichoij ^ 

lloieoier wo oidam that you prohibit undci penalty 
of impiisoumcnt all and sundiy from such stone, wood, 
iiid iron thiowmg, handball football, or hockoj , coursing 
and cock fighting, or othei such idle games 

Towaids the close of the Middle Ages howeior gun 
powdci {which had been mtioduccd into oiu countiy m 
the thiitceuth ceutury) began to be increasingly u&cd in 
wuifaie Fueaiins, first used in European warfaio ui 
the fouiteentb ceutury, gradually superseded the bow 
and ariows and soou it was no longer ueeessuij to 
compel the piactico of archeiy 

Of the g lines played bj childtcii tbcio w is Hood 
Mm Blind, a game inthei like Blind Mans Buff, one 
dilTcrouco being tbit tlio blind in iii was bit by the 
remumng jilajers while he was groping A somewhat 
siinil u g lino in which blind folding md staking occurred 
was Hot Cockles is i xulo, such g lines were much 
roughei than similar games todaj Caul games were 
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A SCIIOOI.MASTEIl AVP IMS DoOKS. 

{Fiom Bardaift" Shtp Of I'oda.') 

To those boys who attended schooi, lifo did not consist 
wholly of umusciucnt as tbo last parjijjraph in the 
following extract suggests. 

An Unlucky Medieval Schoolmaster. 

(An lixtract from the Oxford Coroners’ RolN.’) 

" It befol on Thursday, the morrow of Sf. Xicholu** O.iy, 
in tho thirtieth joar of King Hklwaid (1.301), that John 
do Xeushoin, clerk and Hclioolmaster, ^\u.^ found dead I>y 
* CouIlon, A Mahtiyit Uaruct, 
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fought. Everyono knows tho two famous ballads which 
tell of tho deeds of tho opposing leaders, Douglas and 
Percy. ’ 

Robert III. was also old when in 1390 he succeeded to 
tho crown, and was quite unable to control his nobles. 
Evcii'liis brother, tho Earl of Buchan, known as tho 
" Wolf of Badenoch,” ignored his authority. Tho “ Wolf " 
seized somo lands to which ho had no claim, and Robert 
was too weak to punish him. Another csumplo of tho 
lawles.sness in tho country w'aa seen when tho Clan 
Chattau and the Clan Kay fought a pitched buttle— 
with a solocted number of men on each side — on tlio 
banks of tho river Tay at Pcrtli. 

Robert III.’s son, James, was captured by tho English, 
While James was a captive liis father died, and his undo, 
tho Duko of Albany, governed tho kingdouu At thU 
time tho Highlanders and Low’Iandors came into conlllct, 
and in 1111 tho battle of “tho Red Ilarlaw” Wits fought. 
Victory Itiy with tlio Lowluiiders. When Juntos 1. 
returned to Scotland ho made a detennined oft'ort to 
end tho lawles^uc^s itf the ttoblcs. In. this he was 
successful, but soiiio of tho nobles, incensed at his 
harshness, murderetl Jiim at Pcrtli in 1137. 

'James II. and James III. were both minors when they 
ciiiuo to tho throne, and no truer saying could bo Jipplietl 
to tho country during thoir reigns tiiau tho words, “ Woo 
to tho land wlio&o king is a child,” for their reigns, 
which occupied half a century after tho death of Jaim**, 
L, nro records of struggle amongst the nobles. James IJ. 
succeeded in humbling the great House of Dougkus wJn'eh 
had acquired a power nvalliug that of tho Crown, but 
James III., in a rising of his nobles against him, was 
at Saucliiebura in ICSS. 
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The End of the Auld Alliance. 

Ills successor, James IV, proved Inm^elf a stionj' king 
He enilea\ouied to lestoie tUo country to oidei mIuIo 
he encoaiagcd industry and learning throughout the laud 
He maiiied Maijaiet, daughtci of Heniy VII, and, as 
a lesult of that maniage, Scotland and England ivere 
united under one king a hundred jears later But the 
m image did not at onco inako tho t^%o countries fiiendij 
In an attack upon England, in .iccoidauce with tho Ficnch 
alhance, the king was slam at Flodden, and onco again 
tho countiy ^^as loft with a child king, James V Again 
thcio lias a stiuggle for powei m Scotland, a struggle 
which was to some ei.teut ended when James himself 
•was old enough to take o\ci tho reins of government 
Unfoitunately for tho king, who was a stioug Homan 
Catholic, the movement Imown as the Reformation (of 
which we shall read latei) added to his troubles, for 
many of tho Scottish nobles inclmed to the Piotestaut 
lohgiou and to the estabhshment of more fiieudlj 
relations with Engl ind The English defeated his ainiy 
at Solway Moss m 1543, and this disaster hastened 
his end A daughtei, born as James lay on his death- 
bed became his successor as Queen Maij, and duiing 
her minoiity tho land was ruled by her mothei, who 
was a Fienchworaan, md whose aim, indeed, was to 
unite France and Scotland as one country In the jear 
15G0 Scotland, m spite of tho strong Catholicism of its 
queen, Mary, and of her mothei, became a Piotestvnt 
countiy France lemained Catholic, and m those dijs 
when religious questions weie so prominent m tho 
minds of all men, it was impossible for a Protestant 
coiiutij to bo in alhancc with a C ithohc one The 
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Franco-iacottish Alliance was tliercfoio broken, ami iieu 
and more friendly relations with En^jlaud began. 


23.— SCOTLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 

II.— SOCIAL LIFE. 

The Beginning of the Scottish Parliament. 

Before the "War of ludepondcuce a Great Council, 
sometimes called a Privy Council, exi.sted in Scotland a*, 
in England. This included tlio chief nobles, bishops, ami 
abbots in the laud. If the king were stroig lie forcotl 
tho council to do as ho wished; if ho wore weak the 
council ovoi’-rodo his authority. 

’In 1320 Hobert Bruce summoned the Qrst real Scottish 
parlinniunt. It mot at Camhuskonnclh Abbey, near 
Stirling, and included not merely tho chief nobles and 
churchmen, but also burgesses— tliat is, free citi/.cus 
froui tho x’oyal burghs, for tho townsmen were becoming 
an important class in Scotland tis well as in Eiiglaml. 
In 1127, when .James I. was on the throne, a further 
devolopiuent took place. An Act was passed oideiiug 
tho smaller barons of tho shires, and tho burge-^-'Cs 
of tho royal biirghs, to send representatives — “tuo or 
more wUo men” acconiing to their area. But thi-* Act 
was ‘•uon forgotten, and it was not until tho sixteenth 
century that it was revived and juit into operation, ami 
tho three classes — Lonls Spiritual (churchmen), barons, 
and burgesses — took their places in parllumciit, or, as 
it was now frequently called, the ” EsUitcs,” u mvmo 
taken from the French. Tho Estates sat in a single 
cliauibor, not in two houses as in England, 

IJuring tho Jliddio Ages tho Scottish parliament 
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was veiy weak As a nile the sinallei barons did not 
attend Power was veiy often lelegated to a committee 
called the Loids of the Articles which practically took 
the place of pailiament The gre iter nobles eudeavouied 
to get the committee to act accoiding to then wishes 
When it oiigmated in the reign of David II no hurge&ses 
sat on it Afterwards the number of burgesses on the 
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committee vaiied accoiding to the stiength oi weakness 
of the king If he weie weak few of the burgesses weie 
ippomted, if strong they weie moie numerous It 
shoull bo noted that unlike Engliiid it avis only the 
rojal buighs Avhicli had the riglit to send lepresentatives 
to parliament 

Scottish law was based on the Roman system which 
Avas denied thiougli the French foi with the Fianco 
Scottish Alliance the anglicising of Scotland to Avhich 
AAO icfeiied in a previous chaptei, ceased and Pieucli 
had uoAv become the dominating influence 

Medieval Laws 

Sumo of the mcdicAol laws thioAv an iiiteiestnig 
light upon Scotland at the time Wolves must haio 
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oxisted ill tbo country, for a law was pa‘-‘.cd deolann^' 
that thej' luu&t bo dcbtroyotb Crows also were to bo 
destroyed as they damaged the crops, and no iiuiitiiig 
or hawking was permitted in cornfields between Kaster 
and the harvest. French soldiers who came to help 
Scotland against England were surprised at the 
regulations which iircvcnted them from riding through 
cornfields. Other laws ordered all Scotsmen between 
sixteou and sixty to be trained for war, and to 
possess warlike weapons always ready. Ai'chery ^v•as 
enforced, and football forbidden as in England. 

Towns and Trade. 

Trade was carried on chiefly with Flanders, and ninny 
export Flemish wcavcis settled in Scotland and taught 
tlio people how to weave fine cloth. Agriculture, how- 
ever, did not make great progicss, and one reason gi\cn 
by a historian calk'd .John Major, who Hied in the 
sixteenth century, is that leases wore short, and the 
tenant naturally hesitated to p;»y inoiioy to develop iiis 
farm when he might soon bo turned out. It is note- 
worthy that in Scotlaml there wero no revolt*! of 
the peasantry such as. took place in England and on tiio 
Continent. If wo are to judge by the writings of .John 
il.ajor, and of .a Spaniard called Pedro do Ayala who 
vi..ited the country about the end of the fiftoentli century. 
ris>hing mu'-t have been iiii important inihi'.try. The 
country indeed was often I'cferieil to an “fisiiy Scotlantl." 
Salmon, herring.!, and dried lisli called s.t«)ck li-b, were 
regularly exported to the Continent. 

In the towns in Scotland there were inei-chaiit gilds 
and craft gilds. The Latter, however, were late in de- 
veloping and did not really exist until tlio flfLeeatli 
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aud Ayala specially noticed that “ in Scotland many 
speak tlio French language.** Yet, curiously enough, 
the influence of the English poet ChauceiMvas felt nioie 
in Scotland than in England at this period. James I., 
Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gawain Douglas 
were poets of high quality, aud all showed the influence 
of Chaucer. James I. is said to be the author of the 
dream poem, The King's Quair; Henryson, among other 
writings, conynued one of Chaucer’s stories, The Testament 
of Ci'esseid; Douglas wrote tlio Police of Honour ; while 
Dunbar celebrated tho wedding of James IV. and the 
Princess Margaret of England in The Thistle and the 
The following is a stanza of welcome to Margaret 
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century It is interesting to note that the Scots attached 
gieat import nice to the test which the appiiutico had 
to undergo at the end of his appienticeship As in 



THF Cl AFT GILD &XAall^ATIOS OF A MiSOH AND A CARrCSTEIU 
Itro »n J/S. title It tui\ Uuit n > 


England tncii of paiticulnr occupations h\ed ui ‘•cpaiatc 
pmts of the Ionmi, mil Uiuh wo ha\o iiaincs of streets 
III Scotl ind such is Pottciiow, C indlLin iKci Hou md 
1 isliciiow 

Learning and Literature 

Lc irmiig in Scotliiiul w is not neglected By tho icign 
of Junes IV thieo of tho four uni\crBitic*> at pic«cnt 
existing had been founded— St Andiows, Glasgow, and 
VlH-idcen ^Ian> bcottish students tri\cl!ed in I'lancc, 
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and Ayala specially noticed that “in Scotland many 
speak the French language." Yet, cixriously enough, 
the influence of the English poet Chaucer ■n^as felt moi o 
in Scotland than in England at this period. James I., 
Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gawairi Douglas 
were poets of high qualit}’, and all showed the iiifluence 
of Chaucer. James I. is said to be the author of the 
dream poem, The King's QMmr; Henryson, among other 
WT’i tings, eon^nued one of Chaucers stories, The Testament 
of Cresseid; Douglas wrote the Police of Monoiir; while 
Dunbar celebrated the wedding of James IV. and the 
Princess JIargaj'et of England in The Thistle mid the 
Rose. The following is a stanza of welcome to JIargaret 
oil her arrival at Holyrood: — 

“Wcicum the Rose botho rede and ^\llyte, 

Wclcum the flouro of our delyto! 

Cure rejoysyng frome the souo beme, 

Welcum of Scotland to bo Queue; 

Welcum of Scotland to be Queue I*’ 


Further Reading and Reference. 

See The Fair Maid of Perlh, by Sir W.-vlter Scot!, aad Domestic 
Life in Scotland, I4SS-10SS, by John Woriack 
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PART III -SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS. 

24 -AN AGE OF CHANGE AND DISCOVERY. 

Towauls tlio end of tl»c fifteenth contiiij lunch of 
li.it tho iliddio -Vges stood foi began to di>ippoai. 
EToudaliism crumbled .iwny ; tho baionago bee.inio uc.ihet ; 
kings and nations beeatno inoio po^velful; knowledge 
was ni.ido more .iccca^iblc; new* in\entioni», now foinis 
of leligion, and new lands appealed. All thcso combined 
to <icato a now’ woihl. 

The New Learning. 

Wo c.innot sUito pioclscly when the yAiu«sst;iicc, or 
rcbiith of louiniiig, as it is soinetimoH (ailed, began 
among tlio countiies of Weslein Europe. It was u 
gi ulu.il moiemcnt. Tho ancient Gieeks knew' much 
•ilMiut such subjcMs as ]ihiiosO{ih>, phjsics, and m.itlie* 
III itic-s, bat when tho Uomun Empire fell and barbaiian 
hoides iwerran Europe, this knowledge was for contmies 
h)-»t to tho western peoples. Tlio “Duik Ages” lia«l ‘«ct in 

Dining the later Middle Ages knowledge of the ancient 
tl issics graduallj liltercd through to the west, espciiall^ 
alter 11 >.1, when Coiistantiiioplu was (.iptured h^ the 
lurk-, and tho Gieek scholais lied westwaid from the 
iitj. As tlu'^ 1 Il< 1 they took with them many of tho old 
piithmeiit Miolls nf their foicfnthcrs. Prob ihl^ most of 
tho schol.iis (Mttkd in Italy, for th.il country was inoro 
f.iNunnihlo to hteniture and art than any other. There 
D.into h icl written Hu Dtttni" Cinncdij, one of tiie 
grcatcit iMicms of all tiiiu*, nii«l wntcis* like Petr.irch and 
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Boccaccio had hecomo known all over Europe. Our o^vu 
Chaucer was greatly influenced by them. 

Interest was stimulated not only in literature, but 
also in painting, sculptui'e and music. Many of the 
greatest Italian painters such, as Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Leonardo da Vine/, did their work at this time. 
They painted pictures which to-day are among the 
world’s greatest treasures. 

Erom Italy and other countries in which the scholars 
had settled their teachings spread throughout Europe. 
Soon a genuine love of learning grevv up, and many 
new schools and universities wero founded. 

The Invention of Printing- 

Meanwhile in 1462 John Gutenberg, a native of 
Mayence, set up the 6vst i>rinting press, though it 
is doubtful whether ho was really the inventor of 
pi’inting. Hitherto, for the most part, books had beeii 
produced by the monks working laboriously in the 
cloister. As a rule, their works were beautifully illumi- 
nated, and some of them may be seen to-day at 
the British Museum. But when the art of printing 
spread throughout Europe there was no longer need 
for the monks to spend their days on this work. In 
England William Caxton set up a wooden printing 
press at the sign of the “Red Palo" in the Almonry 
at Westminster and printed many books, such as The 
Game and Play of Ciiesse, Chaucei's Canterbury Tales, 
Malory’s 2Iorte DLlrthur, and other Avorks. Printed 
books Jjecame an eiTeetivo means of spreading Icjiowledge, 
and writers began to cater not only for scholars but 
for ordinary people. England produced great scholai’s 
in Dean Colet and Sir Thomas More, Avhile one of their 
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friencl->, ^\ho did much to advanco tho “Xow Learning;," 
was a Dutclnnan called Era'jmu‘< 

Printing uas boneficml in another naj In .ihao-jt 


6>oG £I)j^i'c£(6 oj /apai^tsl 
is? P of pSiCsfop^Oas aipt))itfea; /Bj) me tCi^ipii; 
— Cagfeij si ffijfimtptc tfjs of out •111* 
<CiC<C<C»;5j5yS>|*'tt)6ic^ 6>o6 is Bife ttaiifTafeb? out' of 


I «iT IBP ost OP TlI^ r»RLirsT tioAkf iniNTUB rsiiAsn. 

\ iurt of ilio Linlo^iie tu lli© iHcu* or •‘sa^vti^a of llio l’liiIo->>[ liri-s'' 
Iirioit'l Ibj t aton al WcNtimn^lcf «n H7* 

' lliTB III lilh iIbo tvjok iiaiiK. I ll«i ,{>rt,(Of Ck)ensU<«a>(ii.») of lh« j liiloooi Hri t cn| i)ril»a 
(initi'<li It 1,11 Will >11, ( »to., 41 W«tii...lr« ll.e jtrt vf our Lord JIUICLWMI 
kUh 1 1 I.MII ,1 h(< Ir>„.l»,a «u( ol ' >16 


o\ory country till this time moio Ilian ono diuloct had 
been •^iKilvon, niul It uih diOiciilt to <5ny which was tho 
correct foim of s|>ccch, but thiongh tho incieasing 
piiblit ation of hooU© a standard Hioiaiy langnago caino 
to bo leeognisod in cvoi^ land. 

The Reformation 

With tho i-pioad of knowledge men began to think for 
tliem,>ehcs and to <|iic!>tioii many of tho things that tho 
Chinch hail taught. Wo hacovccn that in tho fourteenth 
century John ^^>clifle, who tiaitslalcd tho Hiblo fioin 
1-Uiu into l.nghsh, challenged homo of tho doctrines that 
tho Church was pleaching and urg^a tho need for lefoim. 

Tho iile.is of WjclilTo wero taken up hy John Huts, a 
n ili\u of liohemlaand rei lor of Uio uuiverhity of lhagiie. 
Ui*. pi«.atluiig» kd to his exeoinnninii.ition from the 
CImnii, and ho ua-, later binned nli\e. The boms of the 
de.id Wj,lin*u aUo weio ordered to l>o burned. Ikit the 
movement m ei\ cd fix*d» Htrength w ben a Gi nii.ui pt a-.iiit 
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named Martin Luther, who had become Professor at 
Wittenberg University, became its leader. Luther defied 
the Pope, and many of the German people supported him. 

' The Protestants.' 

In 1529 some of the German princes banded themselves 
together and issued what they called the “ Protest of 
Spires, ■’ declaring that they liad the right to decide for 
themselves what religion was best for the people. From 
this Protest the name “Protestant” is denved. It was no 
longer a question of reform of the old Church but of tlio 
estabJishmGiifc of ft now Church altogether. 

Soou the movement spread to other countries. In 
Switzerland, a clcrgynmn, named ZwiugH, was its leader, 
whilo Calvin, who did most of his work at Genova, 
had an. even greater influence and was the inspii-er of 
John Knox, the great Scottish reformer. 

In Fx'anco tbero was little desire on the part of the 
people to change their religion despite the activities of 
a strong Protestant party— the Huguenots. In England 
the old Church was not uprooted immediately, hut by 
the reign of Elizabeth the new faith may bo said to hax o 
been finally established. In Scotland, whei-e the mo\e* 
mont had been going oil gradually for about two hundred 
years, Protestantism, through the efforts of John Knox, 
became the recognised religion in loGO. 

Early Explorers. 

Another thing which beljicd to broaden men’s outlook 
iras the discoveiy of new lands and non’ tmdo mutes. 
In eajjy tJjjjcs Lvide with this Fjist was carried on over- 
land from India, Persia, and China, to the ports on the 
eastern Levant. There eastern products, wcio collected 
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and taken to Genoa and Venice Mheie the ti ido and 
jirofit of the city eousisteth of ill nations.” Shake peaie 
in his play The Met chant of Venice gi\es us an idea of 
the extent of the Venetian tiade •when he tells how the 
ships of Antonio weie iviccked in places as far distant 
fioni eaeh othei as tho Goodwins and Tripoli — 

Vntouio hath i ship of rich lading wiackd on tho 
11 11 1 ow '•e IS the Goodw ms I think they c ill tho plate , 
and 
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Africa ou the way soutliAvanJ, Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cope of Good Hope. His effort was eclipsed in 1498 
by Vasco da Gama, wbo rounded the Cape and sailed 



A MAP tJF TtlE WOM,tV, TRO't K OLOCB PftOUtlCF.D !>. 1402 
The Outliiie ot the tVorlJ a» we know it Uxli) it tketchca lO to ehon Low tor the oU 
cartOi^aphcre ucre aeiriy. It Kill b« noUil thet when ibie globe naa prepared America uae 
uiikDoun.aud that Ajgautnade coetretcbeaslnardamore than bait way acrcue the PaciAe Otenn 

thence to Calicut in India. The new sea route so long 
sought for had been fouitd. The Jlcditevranean ceased 
to be the main commercial highway between Europe 
and the East Venice and Genoa declined. Moieoter 
certain great cities in the north of Germany, forming 
what was known as the Hanseatic League (whose chief 
object was to carry on trade in Northern Europe), lost 
their importance. In the course of time the Portuguese 
and Spanish i)orts, and later the Dutch and English 
port’s, took their places as the coraniei'cial ceuti’es of 
Europe. 

The Di scovery of America. 

Before the expedition of Vasco da Gama, however, u great 
and more far-reaching discos ery had been made. This u as 
M.H. 7 — Jv 
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thediscoveij not of a trade route Imt of a coiitmeut la 
1492 X penniless Genoese merchant named Cliiistophei 
Columbus nho believed that the world ixas loiind — bj 
no means a common belief in those days — set out with 



Tl E PINT*— ONE r T IE SUIPS OP COLVML 8 
(Ihvu / 0 » a ptl i) 


tlio object of leaching India not b> sading lound the 
toast of Vfrici but bj sailing xve&twaid ith ships md 
luoiiej lent luin by Queen Isabella of Spam ('ifter otbci 
lOjaJ pei'soimjjCS had itfii&cJ) andutth icrou of 
cijgbt iiiLii Columbus sailed south to the Cinniits ind 
then x\tstx\aid ucioss the uuchirtcd so is iftci tuo 
months md nine dajs ho set foot on the Bahmias 
\ihith ho bthtxtd to bo puit of India llentc the 
nunio tho cst Indies Ho inado other xoj i^es to 
Viucnta on oiio of which ho touched tho niamlniul 
hut o\cn until his dc ith in loOO he cherished tho belief 
that ho hid u iched tho cast coist of Vsia 

Euioit was btartkd at tho new di toxtrj and fresh 
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voyages began. Vasco da Gama, we have seen, discovered 
the new route to India. Ferdinand JIagellan, a Portu- 
guese in the service -of Spain, sailed round the south o£ 
America through the straife which now hears his name, 
and thence westward across the Pacific. He landed at the 
Philippines only to bo killed in a fight with the natives. 
But three years after* setting out, one of his ships named 
the YHtoria,w\t\i a crow of thirty one men, liaving sailed 
ever westward, reached Seville. It was the first ship that 
had sailed round the globe. 

For trading purposes a now typo of sailing ship, superior 
to the Mediterranean galleys, was now used to bravo tlie 
higli sens of the Atlantic, and the mariner kept his course 
by the uompuss ami the stars. 

English, French, and Dutch Explorers. 

England, France, and Holland played a part, tliough a 
belated and less successful oiio, in the work of exploration. 
iVs Magellan had sailed round the south of America, so 
their sailors sought the passage round the north— the 
North-West Passage it was called. Although they failed, 
Sebastian Cabot, au Englishman, whose father was a 
Venetian pilot, discovered Newfoundland, while Cartier 
and Champlain annexed Canada for France. 

The results were important, i)articular]y for England 
and Holland. Sixain and Portugal, being tbo homolandw 
of the greatest explorers, naturally benefited most. But 
at .a later date British and Dutch enterprise challenged 
that of the Spaniards. The Dutch were already revolting 
against the rule of Philip IL, whom some of them disliked 
bec.'iuso ho was a Catholic, and all of them because be ^^■as 
a despot. The English, too, quarrelled with Pln'Iip. un«l 
our sailors, by. defeating the Simnish Armada h* 
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stiudv a deadly blow at Spam’s naval po^\e^ Soon 
tlieiefoie the mam Eiuopean fciade pas'-ed to Loudon 
and Antweip aud Italy and Geimany deehued as trading 
centres 



Great Scientists of the Renaissance 

Wo lia\o seen tlio beiieiieial lesults of the invention of 
printing But tlieie vvoio othei not less iiniioitaut 
scientific timiiiplis Ivieolis CopeiniLiis, who vv as boin iii 
1173 at Ihoin in Polund, showed "tb it tlio eiitli moved 
round the sun G ihleo.boru utPion m 1 ->(j 1, Job inn ICeplu, 
f»orn lie ir Stultgait in li71, and Laac Newton, boiu it 
Woolsthoipe, a h imlet iii Liiicoliibhitc, in IGIJ, tlio ^eu 
in which Galiho died, develoiKd the theorj lat«I doun b> 
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Copernicus. Galileo, nlthongh not the original inventor 
of tho telescope, produced a typo which was in demand 
throughout tho whole of Europe. William Harvey, au 



A smorr^r. ortRATioK the simh-ntj! CE.sTnR\. 
(/Vow ait otil pi-tiit ) 


Englishman and a keen student of anatom}', born in 
157S, dcmonsti’ated the cii'culation of the blood. And the 
gro%ving use of gunpowder revolutionised the methods of 
warfare and made it useless for knights to build castles 
as strongholds, for these could now bo very easily 
shattered. Feudalism then laid largely pusseil away, and 
men had entered upon a new phase of life. 

The Passing of the Old Order. 

' (Extract from Froudo's Hiitloiy of England.) 

“A change was coming upon the world, the meaning and 
direction of which even still 19 hidden from us, a change 
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fiom era to eia The paths tioddcu by the footsteps of 
ages Aveic bioken up, old things i%eie jiassnig aw i\,aud 
the faith and tlie life of ten ccutuiies \vcrc dissolving like 
a dream Cbivaliy was dying, the abbey and the cistle 
were soon together to ciumblo into lums, and all the 
forms, desires, behefs, convictions of the old vvoild weie 
passing away never to return A new continent bad ii'-cii 
up beyond the western sea The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with sLais, bad sunk back into an lufimto abj-ss of iiu 
measurable space, and the firm eaith itself, uu6i.cd from 
its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom m the 
awful \astnes3 of the universe In the fabiio of habit m 
which they had so laboriously built for themselves 
kind weie to remain no longer 
And now it has all gone— hko .in unsubstantial pageant 
faded, and betweeu us and the old English there lies i 
gulf of mjstery which the ptose of the histonan wall never 
adequately budge They cannot come to us, and out 
imagmatiou can but feebly penetratf* to them Oulj 
among the aisles of the cathcdial, only as wo gare upon 
then silent figures sleeping on then tombs, some faint 
conceptions float before us of what theso menwexewhen 
they weie alive, aud peihaxis in the sound of church 
bells, that peculiar cieation of medieval age, winch fills 
upon the ear like the echo of a vani'-hed woild 


Further Reading' and Reference. 

For a glimpse of the gieat meu anJ ^^ompll o£ the time see Edith 
‘^ichel a Ike Jteiiaitsauce For an account of the discoveiits of 
Columbus, G E Mittoiis Columbvg inav be read Jhe lloiisehul I 
of iiir Ihoman ^[ore, A- Manning, giies a \uiii pictme of the 
great scholar 
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25.— STRENGTHENING THE GOVERNMENT. 

Henry VII. helloed to biing iiboiit two most im- 
portant changes — the destruction of feudalism and the 
strengthening of the Crown. He gave England the 
strong government that she retiuired after the exhaus- 
tion of the Wai's of the Roses. Bolongiiig himself to a 
branch of the House of Lancaster, ho did much to end 
• the bitterness that existed between the rival houses 
by marrying Elizabeth, daughter of the Yorkist king, 
Edwai'd IV. His metisures fii*mly established the Tudor 
dynasty on the throne. Two rebellions during bis reign, 
that of Lambert Simuel and that of Perkin Warbeck, 
wore easily quelled. 

Henry was detenuined to i-educo the power of the 
nobility, which was botli a menace to him and an evil to 
the country. By fines or confiscation he deprived the 
nobles of much of their wealth. Those who lived 
luxuriously woro forced to giNo him money; others who 
lived plainly wore told that tliey must have money 
saved, and wero called upon also to support the Crown. 
These contributions were called “ boiio^lcnces.” They 
wore in name free gifts, but in i-eality compulsory. The 
nobles wci'O forbidden to have armed retainers, and fines 
were inflicted on those who broke the law. The “Court 
of the Star Chamber” was set up iu 14S7 to try powerful 
offender.^, anti this court, tyrannical iu method, did much 
to restore order as well as to fill the pockot-5 of the king. 
Thus Henry made the nobles poorer and biinself richer, 
and the royal colTers wore well filled when Henry VIII. 
succeeded to the throne. 

Henry VIII. was an autocrat, yet a i)opnrar and tactful’ 
ruler, and careful ahvays to enlist the sympathy and 
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goochvill of pniliament m Ins undeitakiug& In coiunioa 
othti (ountncv EngHiid Avas cmLiging fioin tho 
jne(lic\ul sta^^e Vsi sbe became bfciongci tluougb bn 
mdubtrj 'ind ti ule Hcnij dcteiuiined to make hu i 
Altai loice in international ilTaus For thib be AAUb 
foituuato III tboosing as bis advisei Ciidiu il oKoj one 
of the gloat st itesinen in oui bistorj 

As the nobles not onl> in England but in ill 
I mope 111 countiic'. weakened the kings be( xniostiongci 
Ibc) bcL tine je lions of each otlici, iiid then cbicf 
mu wben not iddmg to tbcii oun poivei amis to 
prcAcnt otUci kilims fiom bctoniing too stiong riui'*, 
if one king cudciAOiucd to add to ins posbcsbions bis 
ncigbboui sought allies to adjust tbo baliiut Ibis 
tbcorj of adjusting the bul uico between nations is 
known IS tbo Balance of Ponei '\^ ol-'Cj ulopted tins 
doctiino, winch bis pioi iilcd fioni bis tiniu to tho 
picscnt day 

Tho riupcioi Cii ules V of Si>am and Fiancis I , King 
of 1 r into weie tbo two gicat luoniircbs on tho Contiucnt 
Fucb w lb jealoub of tho otbci, ind t icb bought IIliii> s 
fiiAoui In the (piarrcl between tho two mon uclis it 
A\as \\ olbcj s pohej to throw Engl ind b iiouer on tho 
sido of tho countij likclj to be defeated ind so pioieiit 
tho othci eouiitr\ fiom gaining too imieh pouii Ibit 
an mifoic^ttn ineiduit Middenij bioiiglit about his fall 

Henry VIII and the Church 
Ilemj, who had no m ilo lieu, wished to obtiin a 
diswolution of liib miiijii^c AAith Katheiino of Aiagon 
and take as his -ttond wife \imo Eolejii Ho failttl to 
obtain tho Hopes cou'-eiit, and for thisfnhiro lio blamed 
^\olblJ, who bhoitlj afUiAMiido died m di>giace Ifcni% 
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in anger against the Pope, determined to make himself 
supreme head of the Church iu England. In 1531 he 
forced tlie English clergy •formally to recognise him as 
such. Sir Thomas More, perhaps the most learned, and 
John Eisher, the most saintly, of Englishmen at this 
time, -were put to death for refusing to ackiio\viedg-e the 
royal supremacy. 

Thomas Ci'onawell was now Henry’s adviser. Pi-obably 
at his instigation the monasteries were dissolved, and 
their lands seized and distributed among the king’s friends. 
But the cajiricQ of Henry again showed itself. Just as 
Wolsey had incurred Henry’s displeasure, and had been 
stripped of his greatness, so Cromwell, ns a sequel to 
the king’s unfortmiato marriage {his fourth venture iu 
matrimony) with Anno of Cleves, was suddenly charged 
with tronsou and executed. It should bo noted that by 
his third wife, Jnno Seymour, Hciuy had a son who 
became Edward VL 

Although Henry was opposed to the Poiie, ho was nob 
a Protestant. Ho still held most of the Roman Catholic 
doctrines and had no desire to alter them. But 
when his son, Etlward VI., came to the throne, there 
Avero many, particularly the Earl of Somerset, the 
Protector during EdAvard’s minority, Avho Avanted to 
uproot Roman Catliolicisin altogether. Thus in EdAA'aixl's 
reign an English Prayer Book Avas issued, and Roman 
Catholic ornaments and images in churches Avero de- 
stroyed. 

EdAvai'd died young and Avas succeeded by Mary, 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Queen Kathci'ino. JIary 
Avas a staunch Roman Catholic and during her reign 
there aa'us a violent reaction against l’rot(">lunUstu. 
Three Protestant bishops, Ridley, Ratiiiior, and Craimiei', 
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along with ueaily tlnee hiindied humbloi adherents of 
the new doctiine, peiished at the stake Persuaded to go 
to ^\a^ against Fiance by liei husband, Philip II of Spain, 
Jliiy 111 1558 lost Calais, “the chief jewel of the lealm ’ 
The last foothold of the English in Fiance had gone 



QCrFS FUZABETU 
(AVo > <1 ronlriiporttrir <1 (fmrint;) 

Elizabeth 

Jlinj i-i succcedul b> hei hilCsistoi, Eliz.vbcth, ^vho, 
as the daughtci of Anno Bolojn, had almo'it no dioico 
LMcpt to be a Piolc-stmt But the nen queen had no 
sj nip ithj ith e\ti eino Piotost uitisin, and u as dctcminicd 
to settle tile Lnghsh Church on u bi o id 1) isis w Inch n ould 
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secure for it the support of all moderate Englisliiueu. 
Tlie Pope’s jurisdiction over Englaud, -it is true, was 
abolished by the Act of Supremacy in 2559, but the uew 
Prayer-Book and tho statement of doctrine contained in 
the Thirty-nine Articles were drafted so ns to give as little 
offence as possible to tliose who still had a secret liking 
for the old faith. Elizabeths caution had its rewaul. All, 
except tho extreme Bomau Catholics and tho extreme 
Protestants or Puritans as they were called, accepted the 
new religious settlement, and it still forms tlie basis of 
Anglican Clim'ck government to-day. 

But in spite of her success in composiug the I’cligious 
quarrels of her subjects Elizabeth’s position remained a 
diflicult one. Roman Catholics did not recognise her as 
sovei’oign, and maintained that tho throne belonged by 
right to tho next Catholic heir, Mary, Queen of Scots. 
There was a constant danger that the Catholic powers of 
the Continent would unite to depose tbo queen, whom 
they regarded as a heretic. Tho enmity between Franco 
and Si)uin, however, fostered by the skilful diplomacy of 
Elizabeth, made such a union impracticable. In 1508 
Elizabeth’s embarrassments were increased when Mary, 
(Jueen of Scots, was deposed by her subjects and 
compelled to seek refuge in England. Her presence on 
Engli-sh soil w.as a direct encouragement to tho formation 
of Roman C.'itholic plots, and after a long series of 
coufepiracics of this kind Elizabeth was persuaded by 
her advisei'M, very reluctiuitlj', to order tho execution 
of Mary in 1587. Thei-o was no real jiutificiition for 
this high-handed action, but it cuorniotisly Ughtciied 
E}2i:a)/ath's di/lfcidties. 

Tho new heir to the throno was ilary’s son James, who 
was a Protestant, and Catholics had no longer tho same 
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inducement to plot the removal of Elizabeth It would 
raeiely mean substituting, one Piotestant foi aiiothei 
The immediate effect of the e\ecution hoivever was to 



B^oriSEi suirs rCRSt i o Tiir sr kui arm\i>i 
(FVo a tno a.* g Vu Jo! P t t k f o tag si y a t t I llo st Lords > 

piovol e Philip II of Spam to attempt single handed the 
subjection of England In 1588 as we noted on page 147 
the gieat fleet knoivn as tlie Spanish Aimida sailed for 
the English coasts but was destroyed The attempt was 
nevei icpcated and for the lest of Elizabeths reign the 
country was fiee fiom the danger of foreign invasion 
On the death of the queen in 1603 James VI of Scotland 
ascended the throne without opposition and tool the 
title of Janies I 


Further Reading and Reference 

5 He Armoi eta PreUtce includes Henry VIII 

and Wolsey anongst lU claractera Dax^y Lfr m luh Ii ss 
by I L PI inket is usef 1 for social bacl^oun 1 





26.— CHANGE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Social Distress and Poor Relief. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the ago of tiie 
Renaissance and the Refonnation, saw also the break-up 
of medieval agriculture. The Black Death in the niiiKllo 
of tho foiu'teenth century liad 
thrown tho Manorial System 
into confusion, from which it 
never recovered. Leaseholders, 
copyholdei‘8, and freeholders 
began to tako the jdaco of 
unfroo villeins, and. since 
labourers were denmndiug 
wages higher than tho loixls 
could pay, tho lords sought 
less expcnslvo methods of 
using tho village lauds. 

All over the country they 
began to “enclose” whole 
tracts of latid for tho purpose 
of sheop-fariniug, winch requires fur fewer labourers 



lUICCUI.Vfi AV OlKN nELU 
(“Hoke e/ Ai;ncultnrr.'' ] 2S ) 


than tillage. Nearly all through tho fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries this Euclosui'c. Movoiacnt uent on, 
until over ono-third of tho country had ceased to grow 
corn, and had become past<iro-laud Instead. 

This change led naturally to serious uucmidoymeiit. 
and by tho beginning of tho .sixteenth centtiiy Britain 
was crowilcd with unemployed tramps, or “vag-ibondf. 
us they uero called. Many of thoso vagabonds \\ouM 
ha\o worked if they could, but sonio did not want work 
and were “sturdy beggai"s,” ready to lob and even kill 
rather than try to ohtaiu a living Uouu^tlJ^ Acts ucro 
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passed to punish tliQ latter by biandiug them tho 

lettei V and e\ en makings slaves of them but these acts 
did nothing to remo\e tho causes of the distiess 

\t the same time the prices of goods rose steadilj until 
well aftei the middle of tlio sixteenth centuiy and this 
helped to make things woise These haid conditions 
uitiiially led to iiots and icbellions One of these (the 
Piloijinage of Giaee iii 1536) was a piotesfc against the 
destiuctiou of tho monasteries which besides being 
centies of religion had gi\en cmplojment to many 
woikeia and had aUo distiibutcd chanty to miny poor 
people Thutecii years latci a inoio daiigeious le^olt 
bioke out lu Norfolk led by Roboit Ket and this w i'* 
eouceiiied wholly with the liaidships of the laboiuing 
classes enclosures unemployment low avagos and high 
rents Both these rebellions weio suppressed and then 
leadeis executed But tho government did nothing to 
ease the grievances of tho pool ex classes at any rate 
until after the death of Hciu*y VIII m 1547 
Duiiiig the early part of the short reign of Edwaid VI 
it is true Piotectoi Sompis>ot did take an mteiest m these 
problems and tried to do something to solve tliem but he 
was overthrown in 1549 and little moie was done until 
the time of Queen Elizabeth In that reign a number of 
acts were pas®ed to provide pool relief — that is to help 
the poor by subscriptions raised m each parish for tho 
purpose \t first those subaci iptious were to be \oluiitai> 
but as the money giren was insullicient they weio made 
compulsory and parish orcrseeis were appointed to see 
that thej weie paid and collected Pmallj the gieat 
Pool Liwof 1601 reenacted the chief proMsions of these 
eiilier acts and made legal in eaciy paiish a Pool Rite 
which was to be uaed for reheriug the uneniplojed bj 
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giving them either money or work, and for building 
^“Houses of CoiTectiou” (they wei*e later called “work- 
houses”) for those who I'cfused to work. 

Sheep*farming: and the Woollen Industry. 

By this time, however, the problem was beginning to 
solve itself, for at the end of the sixteenth century 
unemployment became less 
prevalent. For one thing, 
the country was becoming 
accustomed to the higher 
prices. In addition, the 
coinage, which had been 
seriously “debased” (that 
is, decreased in value) by 
Henry VIII., Avas restored 
to its proper quality. Oiio 
could, therefore, obtain 
more goods, or goods of 
better quality, for ones’ 
money. Jloreovei', though a sbcpherd peatish the bagpipes. 
the land already enclosed Edaton of Lyndsav. 

remained in use for sheep-farming, very little new 
enclosure took place after the sixteenth centuiy, so that 
ono of the chief causes of fresh unemployment was 
removed. And meanwhile a vigorous cloth industry 
was developing in England, which helped to provide 
work for peasants who had been driven off the land. 

This tendency had been going on all through the sixteenth 
centuiy, and by 1550 it had considerably eased the country’s 
difficulties. There was even a likelihood that factories 
would spring up when rich men, such as John Wiuchcombo 
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ofNowbmy gathered lai^fo iiumbois of looms into i single 
building paid the expenses of ivoikmg thorn and took the 
piofits But this system avas checked by \aiious ciicuin 
stances amongst others by the Wea\eis tet (155d) iihich 
limited to two the nunibci of looms owned bj each ncavei 
The f ictory system did not develop piopcrly until the 
eighteenth Loatiny But nevorthoJe^s, m certain inipoi tant 
mdustiies like the woollen mdustij, the old gild system 
pissed into soiiitthmg diffcicut, known ns the domestic 
sytstem Undei the domestic system the cloth woikci still 
A\oiked lu his little woikshop oi in his homo (hence the 
name domestic system) But ho was no lougci complotclj 
independent Ho now worked on commission foi a 
mcrdunt-cmployoi, who supplied bun with bis r\w 
mateual and took it away when it was woiked up The 
leason foi the change was tho widening of the maikot 
Cloth was now sent long distances foi sale, oi it might 
even bo eapoi ted abroad Tho cloth w orkei could no longoi 
sell his goods himself His customcis woio too fai aw \y 
Accordingly, the woik of '•ellmg was now done by a 
meichaut, and tho nictchaut used his position to become 
m effect tho cmployei of the cloth woikoi 

This dcveloiiment of tho domestic system we vkoiied the 
gilds of tho Ifidche ^Igcs which were uiisuitcd to tiio tie« et 
conditions of mdustiy Craftsmen sought to cany on 
then woik Without obeying tho strict regulations of tho 
gilds and began to conduct then business outside the 
town walls, where tho gild lulcs could not bo enfoiced 
In this way thcie giew up new market towns as thej 
weie called such as Bnmiuglmm and Manchestci which 
hid no chartei but which befoie \oiy long, bee imo iiioio 
impoitant than nnnj of tho coipui vto (oi chartcicd) 
tow ns 
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Attempts wei'G made to check these tendencies by lav , 
and at the same time to make things easier for llu- 
working peojde. Chief of the acts passed was the Statute 
of Artificers, sometimes caUed the Statute of Apprentices 
(1563). It fixed the period of apprenticeship at »evou 
years, and refused to allow boys to become apprentices nii 
the more dignified trades unless their parents wore 
svifiiciently well-off. It also settled the hours of work-in 
summer £roiu 5 a.m. until 7 or S p.m., with not more than 
two and a lialf hours for meals; and in winter from dawn 
till dusk. Finally, it enacted that wages should be fixed 
at a satisfactory figure by the local magistrates, who wcic 
more likely than government oificinls to know what was 
just in their own districts. 

Trade and Colonisation. 

The Elizabethan period was remarkable for a notable 
expansion of England's foreign trade, and for the begin- 
nings of English colonisation. All the great sailors of the 
time — Hawkins, llalcigh, Drake, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and the rest — took part in those developments. Hawkins 
introduced Eugliblimen to a new and nefarious trade, 
invented by the Portuguese — that of selliiig negroes into 
slavery in America — which continued until the Eritish 
Parliament declared it illegal iu 1807. Ihiloigh, Gilbert, 
and others tried to create now markets for Engli&h 
commerce by founding English settlements overseas. In 
the sovcntoeiith century others followed their example, 
and colony after colony was founded by Englishmen. 
Stimo wore set up largely for purposes of trade (such as 
Virginiaj ; othois (such as Now' England and Jlaryland) 
wore refuges foi* those who, like the Pilgrim Fathci's, 
dosirtsl a greater liberty in religion than England li.ad 

M.II. 7 — L 
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to offei some, liko New Yoik, weie couqueied fiom 
othei nation's But howevei obtained, all these colonies 
became maikets for English goods, leading to a gieat 
expansion of English oveiseas lommeice in the seven 
teeiith centuij 

Anothei ilhistiation of this tendency is to be seen in the 



foundation of companies foi tiadmg abroad First of 
these was the Mu8co\ y Company, Inch opened uj} ti ade 
Vt ith Russia Soon af tei words came the Turkey Company, 
foi tiadmg with the Eastern Mediteriaueaii , and gieatest 
of all was the East India Company (founded in 1600), which 
de% eloped to such an extent tliat it won foi Biitam not 
meiel^ the tiade of India, but India itself 
All this encouraged the growth of English shipping, and 
that giowth was fostcied bj the commeicial iiolicy of 
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sixteenth century luonarchs, who passed a series of acts to 
compel English merchants to do their importing and 
exporting in English ships. The first of these “ Navigation 
Acts ” was passed in 1381, but most of them were tlio work 
of the Tudors. Henry VIL regulated onr trade nith 
Gascony and tho Netherlands, w’hile Elizabeth, on the 
advice of her great minister Burghley, passed acts which 
encouraged both English shipping and English fishing, so 
that neither naval nor mcrchanc ships, iioi' sailors to man 
them, should ever be lacking. 

See EnijlWt Scavieit ta the Sixlrculh Century (.1 A. Fioticle) 

27.— ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

By the end of the sixteenth century tho Middle Ages 
had definitely passed away. Tho age of custom was gone; 
tho ago of uutorpriso and ccasolcss activity was taking its 
place. So energetic were tho Elizabethans, and in so 
ma!iy directions, that Tennyson called the nge “the 
spacious times of great Eliztibeth.” 

“Spacious” it Avas, us wo have seen, in the seuso that its 
trade and shipiiiug now began to cover all parts of the 
globe. It was “spacious,” too, in another way, for o\cu 
those Englishmen wlio did not tra^-el to foreign parts took 
an interest in them, and iii all sorts of other things as 
well — not only in travel and exploration, but in nrehi- 
Iccture, music, and other arts; ajid about all of these 
things they wrote books. 

In ai'chitccturo the Elizabethan ago is famous for its 
splendid buildings — esijccially for the building of magni- 
ficent houses, which were almost palace», and which can 
still bo seen in many p-arts of tlio country. It i.s famous, 
too, for its music ; “.ougs, dances, church services — music of 
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all sorts, composed by meu Jiko John Bull, Jobu Do\iliijd, 
Oilantlo Gibbous Thomas Moiley, Thomas ■\VeeU».e&, and 
others 

Elizabethan Literature 

But the greatest gloiy of tUo Elizabethan ago is its 
litciature The Renaissance liad opened mens eyei> to the 
ivonder of life, and the Elizabethans were themselies so 
full of life that they could not help miting about it At 
fiist then best books were only untrue loinauces, some 
thmg like those i>lijdi weio fishjonablc in the iliddJo 
Agcb The greatest of these Spensers Fctoie Qncnic, uas 
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great poetry as well, nnil It is still one of the grcatc-,t 
poems in the English language. There were other faniou*. 
romances (such as Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia ami Lyly's, 
Euphucs, ill lu'ose), but they soon niaile way for writings 
about real life. 

Marlowe, the first great English dramatist, AVrote plays 
chiefly about people famous in history— like Tamhurlaine, 
Edicard II., and Doctor Fanatxis, though the story of the 
latter is only a fable. Marlowe also made “ blank a crae ” 
fashionable — that unrhymed A-erso in Avhich many of the 
greatest of English poems are Avritten. Shakespeare him- 
self folloAvcd jrarloAvo in the use of blank Aci’se, and 
be followed him also in choosing historical subjects. 
Shukespearo AAU’oto twelve historical plays hut ho al&o 
wrote others about the people and the life of his own 
time; and his characters ai-o so real that they still liA-e, 
and his plays are still i*ead aud performed after more 
than three hundred years. Indeed, this Avas the greatest 
ago of tho English drama, and many other divnmatists 
Avere busy Avritiug plays at tho same time as Shakespeare. 
Cliicf of them Avero Ben Joiisou aud Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

While these men AA'ero AA-riting poetry, others AA-ero 
Avritmg in prose. Sir Francis Bacon, for example, Avrote 
a nUtory of the Deign of Dairy VII., books of pliilosophy 
and science, and many Essays. The greatest prose Avork 
of tho Elizabethan age, hoAvover (though not iniblished 
till 1611, after Elizabeth’s death), is one Avith Avhich A\e are 
all familial'. This AVas tho English tramslatioii of tlic 
Bible. It Avas the AVork, not of one mau, but of many 
scliolars, for in the spacious times of great Elizabctli jno*t 
educated men could Avrito Avell, aud the clear, Angorous 
pro-so of tho English Bible has neA'cr been sm passed. 
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28.-SCOTLAND BEFORE THE UNION OF 
THE CROWNS. 

Until tho year 1003, when James VI. o£ Scotland became 
aUo James I. of England, Englishmen ami Scots regax'ded 
each other as fox’eigncrs. Even after this date tho feelhig 
cojitiiiued, axxd it was not until after 1707, when tho two 
touutries wero united under one Parliament, that feelings 
of hostility finally died out During the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth eeuturics England and Scotland 
wero constantly at war, and at the lime of tho Hundred 
Yeats’ IVar with France, Scotland uaa nejirly ahvays ou 
tho side of the French. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

In 1547 tho king of England xras Edxraid VI,, .a boy of 
nine. To tho English it seemed a fitting time to unite 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland by marrying the 
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youug king to the young queen, Mary, ho had sut-ceecled 
to the thione of hei fathei, James V , in 1542 The Scot®, 
hoAvever would ha\e none of this, and Maiy ivas sent by 
her inothei (heiself a riench pimcess) to Ti nice foi 
safetj There she was later married to the rrench pi nice 
who became King Fi aneis II of France 

Thus Queen Mary had a double connection with the 
Flench Hei mother was Fiench, and now Iiei husband 
was a Fi encliman It appeared as though the old Fiench 
alliance was safei than ever This, howe\er, was f ii fiom 
being the case Piotestantism was growing in Scotland, 
and this tended to draw the Scots away fioui the Fionch, 
who aclheied to the Roman Catholic faith, and nearci to 
the Engliisli, the majoiity of whom had accepted the 
Rcfoimatiou 

"While Afaiy was in Fiance her niothei died, and the 
Scottish nobles thought this a good oppoitunity for once 
more acquiimg power A uumbei of them banded tbem- 
seh es together into a Protest uit league, calling thenisch es 
the “Loids of the Cougiegatioii, and woiLiug hand in 
hand with John Knox the great Piotestaut leadei in 
Scotlind Thus as Protestants and as feudal barons the 
nobles weio doubly opposed to their monaich, and wlien 
Maiy returned to her own couiitiy in 15G1 cuilwar soon 
followed In this wai the alliance of the Scots with 
Fiance received its deathblow The Piotestant nobles 
wcio ultimately victorious, and Maiy had to seek lefugo 
in Fiigland where, as we have seen, she was aftei wauls 
executed In 1567 her infant sou was proclaimed king is 
James VI 
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PART IV.-THE GROWTH OF 
PARLIAMENTARY POWER. 

29.— ENGLAND UNDER THE STEWARTS. 

The great changes whicli liad eomo over Europe in the 
fifteenth and sisteent-h centuries tended to make everj-- 
body more independent and lcs.3 obedient to authority. 
The Renaissance was a i*evolt against the old scholastic 
learning of the iliddle Ages, the Reformation was a 
movement against authority in ^•eHgiou. Similarly, work- 
people wished to be independent of the towns and the 
gilds, and merchants wished to bo freed from I'estrictious 
on trade. 

In the same way, governments overy^\'he^e wore finding 
that their peoples wanted to bo more independent of 
contx'ol. This was e.'jpocially the case in England. The 
chief movoment in English history in the seventeenth 
century is the struggle of the people, as wepresented in 
parliament, to be more independent of the govei'Uincnt of 
tUeir kings. 

The First Two Stewarts, 1603-49. 

There were signs of the coming .struggle even before 
Elizabeth died. But, liko all the Tm^rs, Elizabeth was 
very tactful, and ahvays took care not to irritate- her 
parliaments too much. The Stewarts, on the other hand, 
were as ta ctless as kin gs could be. The first of them, 
James I., was no sooner seated on bis English throne 
(until 1CU3 ho was king of Scotland only) than he began to 
make himself unpopular. Ho oflfended the Prcbbyterians 
of Scotland by coiupelling them to have bUhops whom 
they hated ; he disgusted the English by making favourites 
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PART IV,— THE GROWTH OF 
PARLIAMENTARY POWER. 

29.— ENGLAND UNDER THE STEWARTS. 

The great changes which liad come over Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries tended to make every- 
body more independent and less obedient to nuthority. 
The Renaissance Avas a revolt against the old scholastic 
learning of the Middle Ages, the Reformation u’as a 
movement against authority in religion. Similarly, work- 
people wished to be independent of the towns and the 
gilds, and merchants wished to be freed from restrictions 
on trade. 

In the same way, goveinmeuts oveiywbero Avero finding 
that their peoples wanted to be more independent of 
control. This Avas especially the case in England. The 
chief movement in English history in the seventeenth 
century is the struggle of the people, us -represented in 
parliament, to be more independent of the government of 
tlieir liings. 

The First Two Stewarts, 1603-49. 

There Avere signs of the coming struggle even before 
Elizabeth died. But, like all the Tudors, Elizabeth was 
very tactful, and always took care not to irritato- her 
parUanieuts too much. The SteAvarts, on the other baud, 
Avevo as tactl eas as kin gs could be. Tho first of tlicui, 
James I., was no sooner seated on his English throne 
(until 1G03 he avus king of Scotland only) than he began to 
mako hiiU'^elf unpopular. Ho offended the Presbyteri.Tus 
of Scotland by coiupolHiig them to haA-e biehops whom 
they hated; ho disgusted tho English by making favoui'ites 
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of umvoithy comticis such as Gcoigo ViIIiliv ^\l^o 
1 vtci m iilu Duko of Buckingh »iii and lie niititid lus 
piilivmcnts in all "iOrts of A\ajs 

III tho first pi ICO he dcLlortJ lus hehef in the Divine 
Right of Kings — that i<» tho belief that 1 mg'* Meie the 
agents of God and could thcrofoio do no iviong \et ho 
was always doing foolish things himself and ho \\ is 
constantly so badly iii need of inonoy th it lie li id to a&k 
piiliaim.nt foi iiioie Purli uuent howoiei would not 
j,! lilt him inoio supplies unless ho uiideitook to lulc 
bettei Ono of liis parlmmcnts tCl 1) i ofused to p is» my 
laws at all beeuise ho would not tcdiess then giieiaucts 
It IS theiofoio Known us tho V ddlcd Pu h iment 
111 tho latei ycua of tho leign paili uncut bee inie 
boUlei In 1021 it nnpeacbod soieiil of tho 1 iug*> 
fiiuuntosi lueludiug the Lotd Ch lueclloit Fi nieis Bieon 
aud m 1024 it p isscd an ict icstiicting mouonolies whieh 
were a souice of icvcuuo to tho king 
III 102 d when Clinilcs I enme to the tlnono pailnmeiit 
lesolved to luii no ii«ks ind decided to hnut tho kings 
lucoma loroiei two bundled ycais oiciy nionaitJi hail 
been granted an income foi life fioui taxes on inipoi ts and 
cxpoit*! wliieli weio known as rouaago md Poundage 
But the fiist piiliament of Cbailes I wished to ^i uit him 
Tonn igo and Poundage foi ono year only Keierthcless 
tho king went on collecting the t ixes Aliny of his 
subjects refused to pay By other means ho tiled to 
lai&e a leienuc For exnnixile lio cndeaiomed to eompcl 
people to find lodgings (somctmics without payment) Coi 
his soldiers he exacted unjust fines and so on 

Terveu now ^/iiai’ies 'na^ not sulhcicut money to can y on 
the goieinmeiit uid ho bad to cill piilimieub igain iii 
1G28 It was this pailiameiit whirh pissed tho famous 
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declaration known as the Petition of Right, with its foui 
clauses 

(i) That the king should collect no taxes witliout the 
consent of parliament. 

(ii) That no one should be imprisoned by the king 
without a good reason and a quick trial, 

(hi) That the king should not rulo by military (or 
martial) law, but should try people in the ordinary 
law-courts. 

(iv) Tliat thero should l)e no more compulsory billeting 
. of soldiers in the houses of pi*ivnto persons. 

’ After long hesitation Charles undertook to make these 
our 2)romises, but as soon as i>arliameut w'us dissolved ho 
went on much as before, and for eleven years (1629-10) 
ruled without colling a parliament at all. 

During these eleven years his chief advisers were the 
Earl of Strafford and William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Laud persuaded bim to increase the number 
of ceremonies in the Chuixb, and generally to make it 
seem more Roman Catholic and less Protestant. This 
annoyed the Puritans, as the extreme Protestants were 
called, and turned them against the king. Strafford 
advised Charles to make himself a despot, and during 
these years he levied taxes to wdiich he had no right ; 
ho govenjod the country by martial law, and beliaved 
despotically in other ways. 

This could not go on indefinitely, and by 1040 the 
king was almost penniless, so that parliament liad to bo 
sauimoued and asked for more money. Ic ixjfuhcd, and 
was dissolved. This purliaincnt was laiowu as tlie Short 
Pat'liamcnt; but six months later another hud to be 
called, and this the king wsis never able to dissolve, so 
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that it 13 known as the Ijong; Piihanient (1040 53) It 
was this p vrliament wliicli determined to put in end to 
the kings despotism It condemned Sti afford and Laud 
to death in 1G41 In the following year king and 
pailianieut engaged in open wai 



The Civil War, 1G42 49 

lu this n ;r the countiy was throughout ler^ evenly 
divided Roughly si>eakn)g the south cast of Euolaiid, 
including London sided with parliament and the uoilh 
westwitli the king Thokiiigs,suppoitorsincluded most of 

the membcis of the Cbuich of England and tlie Roman 
Catholics wlieitas the Presbj tcriaiis the Independents 
(who lo'^uscd to belong to inj Church c\cept their own 
conj,rcg ition) and other Ftnitan nonconformists wtio for 
piirliauiLiit. Tlio king could rely upon the military skill 
ind the inone> of the loids mid gicatci landowners but 
parb unent was bickeil by the wealth of most of the 
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■well as the powei Although he refused to do this, he 
governed England a<< despotically as Chailes had done, 
even to the extent of ruling by martial law lie divided 
the countiy into eleven districts each undei the militaiy 
contiol of a majoi general Like Chailes, he quarrelled 
with paihiment levied taxes -without its consent, and 
1 tiled without it 

There however, the resemblance ceased Foi whcieis 
Charles luled badly, Cromwell was veiy stiong and 
eflicient At home he governed England well, and ahio vd 
he made hci one of the most important nations in Emope 
Eiauco and Spain sought lici alliance, and Cioiuwell 
gi mted it to Eiancc, who in letmn helped him to keep 
the Stew aits fiom reg lining the ciown Befoio this, m 
lCo5 Jnmuca was captuied from the Spaniards uid 
became a British possession But when Cromwell died 
111 1G5S there was no one strong enough to take his 
pi ICO and m ICGU the Restoration of Charles II to his 
thiouo brought back the Stewarts 

England from Restoration to Revolution, 1660 88 

Ch vrlcs II w IS the most tactful and least conscientious 
of the Stowaits Above all things, ho was dctcimincd, as 
ho bald, not to go on Ins travels Uoain, and bO he avoided 
all conduct which might tempt ins suhjoetb to send 
him back into exile IIo could see when ho was going 
too fai, and ho ilwajs drew back rathei than quiircl 
dc'.pcratclj w ith his pailiameiiU Consequently , although 
ho did many things to annoy tho English, ho reigned for 
twenty five ycais (IGGO 83) without very fecrious tioublc 

When howovci, Chailes II shrothei, T imcs II , t-imo to 
tho throne, ho was so t ictless tint ho soon found himself 
being b! inietl for Charleys misdeeds as well us his own 



Part o{ an old jilaa of London showing IheoffecU of iLe Great Firo of K.OO 
Part in '» hile rc|)re«cnl3 arc* dcsttoj eil. 

(JVomriu t,<^atxna by noxtno/ about r:o./>om Muxtland-n » r^ndoii."-) 
James II. was a Romau Catholic, and the English pcoplti 
iveio afraid that ho might attempt to rostora tho Eonian 
religion. When, therefore, tiic king appointed ins 
oo-roiigionists to higii olViccs in Chureh imd ^tato, nnd 
ordered “ Dociarations of ludulgonco" to bo read m tlio 
ehnrclies, granting freedom of rvorsliip to all, mcriiding 
Ronurn Catholics, tlie people turned against Inni. 

At first tlicy were willing to wait for his de.ith, for ho 
had no son, and iio would bo succeeded by his e es 
daugliter Mary, who was a Protestant. But in llibs 
a son was born to James, and tho nation realised that 
it was no longer safe to wait, since this son Moiilil 
bo brouglit up as a Roman Catliolic. Proiitiiient men 
made nrraiigcniciits with Wiiliaiii, Prince of r.aiig *, 
StadtliolJer of tlie Diileli Repnblic, who was the ln''‘>.iia 
of James's dnilgliter Mary, to invade England and esl c 
M.H. 7 — U 
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James from the tbione This was done in the autumn 
of loss and illiam and Maiy became joint mouvicli'' 

The Revolution 

Ihis expulsion of tho last of the Stouait kinjs is 
known as tho lle\olutiou and it \v vs a i evolution m 
more senses than one Willi im and Maiy vvcio allowed 
to iei(»n only on condition that they promised not to 
lopeat tho misdoings of tho Stow ait kings Bcfoio 
lectivmg tho crown they weio eomiiellcd to sign a 
Declai ition of Rights, winch, aftei then ai cch'.ioii 
w vs coiumted into a Bill of Rights, p issed bj both 
houses of pnih uuent and signed by both king and queen 
Ihis Bill of Rights i» one of tho cliiof ‘stivtutcb m Lnglisli 
I vw binco it limits tho power of thoinon vrch in in inj wiv^s 
It m vkts it dodnitelj illegal foi a king to lev j t v\c’» w itlv 
out tho eon&cnt of pailiamcnt oi to keep a standing ainij 
111 time of peace, oi to nvtcvfcio with pailiamcnt, oi 
attempt to do w ithout it In tho s imo j o n tho iolci ation 
Vet gave ficedom of woisliip to all but Rom in C itholies, 
and thus one of tho chief causes of dispute among 
rnglishmcn in the seventeenth century was removed 
Since 1CS‘J pailiamcnt has nlwajshad inoiopowci than 
the king The struggle between king ind parh iment, 
wlneli had 1 vsteil nearly all througli tho eeiituij, was 
at list won bj the lattci It took mauj jears for tiie 
government to settle down to tins now situ ition, ind 
It w Vs not until the iniddlo of the eighteenth ceiituij 
tint pailiamcnt irj government bc^an to woik snioothlj 
But it was tho elmugcH effected in 1GS‘) which in ide 
riiglaiul a p nil iment vij coiintij inste id of in ab-olute 
monni-cliv, and tlieiefoio those eh inges well descivo 
tlu n lino of Revoltiliun 
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The English Revolution of 1688-89. 

(From Macaulay’s Uistori/ of England, Chapter X. 

Published in 1848.) 

“xVml yet this Revolution, of all revolutions the least 
violent, has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. 
It finally decided the great question whether the popular 
element should bo destroyed by tlio inonarcliical element, 
or should be sulTered to develop itself freely and to 
become dominant. The strife between the two prin- 
ciples had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted 
thi’ough four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeach- 
ments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscri])tions. judicial 
massacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had 
seemed to be on tho point of perishing. During many 
years ono half of tbo energy of England had been 
employed in counteracting the other half. Tho e.xccu- 
tivo pouer and the legislativo power imd so olVectiuilly 
itni)C(led each other that the slate bad been of no account 
in Europe. 

“ Tlio King at Arms, who proclaimed William and Mary 
before Whitehall Gate, did iu truth annoiinco that thi'» 
struggle was over; that there was entire union between 
tho throne and the parliuinent; that tho evecutivc 
udininistration would bo conducted in conformity with 
the &cnse of the representatives of tho nation; and that 
no reform, which the two Houses should i>ropo-e, uould 
bo obstinately withstood by tbo &ovei*eigij. Tho Declara- 
tion of Right, though it mndo nothing law which ha*l 
not been law before, contained tho germ of tho law 
which gavo religious frcc<lom to tho Di's^ciitor, of tho 
law which secured tho independenro of the .Tiulgc-, of 
the law which limited tho duration of parliament-, of 
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tho Idw which placed the liberty of the pxess under 
the piotectioii of juries, of the law which piolubited the 
slave tiade, of the law which abolished the sacrameutal 
test, of the law which iclieved the Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which lefoiined the 
icitiC''ent.itivo sj&tcm, of oveiy jjood law which has been 
l)as'<cd duiinj!' luoio than a centui> .uid a half, of eveij 
good law which luaj heieiftei, iii the coui*sO of .ige**, 
be toiuul iiccessaiy to pioiiioto tbo publio weal, and to 
satisfy the demands of public opinion 

30 ^SOCIAL LIFE IN STEWART ENGLAND. 

The Rcmussnucc, as we have scon, made niou fondex of 
the pleasures of life than they had been in the Middle 
Ages. This love of pleasuio led, in the gicat towns •vnd 
pai ticuLixly in Loudon, to the development of the Enghbh 
dtanui, the building of theatres, and to the leading of 
poetij, which at that thno was always closely associated 
with the di.una Rut tlicic were few great towns in 
England, and in the villages or smaller towns a the.itio 
was not possible. 

Games 

Con-equeiitly, people depended for their ainusciiient 
chiellj ui)on games, and it was peihups in this peiiod that 
the name of “Merrio England” was most appiopxiate. 
Games of all suits were placed whenever the people felt 
in the mood On Suiidajs they plaj ed us much as on any 
other day, for until the Puritans becamo poweiful in tbo 
middle of the seventeenth century holy dnjs weie still, 
as they had been in tbo Middle Ages, hoUdujs As 
Puntnmsm progre—cd, it is true, Sunday g.imes began 
to be condemned; but tim king hlni'.olf, and most of the 
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incmbci-s of tlio Church of England, approved of gaiuos 
on Sundays, and in 1GI8 .Tunics sanctioned them in tin* 
proclamation known as The Book of S}>oi‘tn. From the 
Book of Sports wo learn a good deal about tho games 
which wero popular in tho seventeenth century. 

“As for our good people's lawful recreation," it 
says, “our pleasui-o likewise is, that after tho cud of 
divine service our good pcoplo bo not disturbed, 
lotted, or discouraged from any lawful recreation, 
such as dancing, either men or women; archery for 
men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless 
recrctition, nor from having of May-games, WhitJsUJi- 
ales, and Jlorris-dunccs ; and tho sotting up of 
Maypoles and other sports therewith used : so as tho 
same be had in duo and convenicsit time, without 
impcdiinont or ucglect of divine servieo; and that 
women shall have leave to auTy rushes to tho church 
for tho decorating of it, acconling to their old custom; 
but withal wo do here account still as prohibited all 
unlawful games to bo used upon Sundays only, as 
bear- and bull-baitings, interludes, and at all times 
in tho tncaucr sort of pcoplo as by law prohibited, 
bowling.” 

In tbo wintor tiino, in pjirticulai’, life in Stcw.-irt 
England would have been unbcjirublo >vitbnut such 
I'ceroations. It was tlicn that football was most played, 
for after tho pigs had Ikjcu killcil in tho autumn there 
wero plenty of bladders to use for balls. Novcrtliele-- , 
football was alwa^’s i-cgai-detl by tbo autborilies as .a 
game to bo di'-couraged on account of its roughne-s. In 
tho boventoenth century it wa» usually played In tlio 
streets, without any goals, or^toucblini"-, or rule'* of any 
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soit as IS btill done in mmy English and Scottish villxges. 
on Sliio%e lucbdiy oi I isteins E\e 

riio most sLieie pait of wmtei when the da>s weie 
too short and the weathei too had foi woik m the helds 
was almost a\ holly given np to mciiy making This xv is 
the t\\cl\c dajs of ChiisUnis fiom Decombei 2Gth to 
Jiiuuaij 0th Iho lattci date xvas Tuelfth Dvj lud 
is the last of the holy d lya it usually finished up xvith 
spool il meiiiment Foi this icison one of Shakespeai e s 
plijs winch IS most suit ible foi peifoimance at tins 
tmio of the jeai is called fuclfth Night 

Vmong the pooiei cl isses bo*h g uncs ind pl» 5 '« 
x\cio but ioughl> oigamscd -tmong the aiistoci icj, 
houo\cr one of the most fashion iblo foi ms of amuse 
nicnt both in suimuci and in wmtci x\astho ilasquc — 
i SOI t of olaboi ito dm ado on winch lai ge sums of inoncj 
y>Lio sometimes spent Like tlio oidmaiy drama, the 
misquo dioppod out of fashion when the Punt ins Mtio 
in poxNci but all tho Puiitans wcio not against it, foi 
one of the hcstkiioun poems of the Puiitan poet Milton 
Is Ins nmsquo Comus Tins was perfoinied it Ludlou 
C istlo 111 1031 to music composed bj Ileiiiy Livmcs, one 
of the gicatost musicians of the day Moieover, it Mas 
not onlj gieit imisieiiiis wlio wore willing to do\ote 
them''elies to tho impioicmeat of tho masque In lus 
joung,ei dajs Iiiif^o Jones the gicutest of Liighsli 
iidnteds before bir Chiistoplicr icn in ido his ii imo by 
di lulling irlistie fceenerj for this jkj of entertniniuent 

Literature of the Period 

I7ridef the iiidcrciiec of tho Puritans not oiil^ amuse 
ineiil" but liteiatiiic bc( line muie sciious Milton liini'-elf 
tuiued from tho light poetrj of his jouth to unto serious 
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religious poems such as Paradise Lobt\ while the bcHt- 
knowu proso book of the time is Banyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, II religious allegory. As regards dramatic ^vrit- 
iug, after the Restoratiou of Charles 11. plays became 
lighter and more humorous, and were nearly always in 
prose instead of poetry. Nou-dramatic prose included 
such works us Defoe’s Robinson Ci^iisoe, and later on tiio 
pleasant and ea«ily-read essays of writers like Joseph 
Addison and Richard Steele. 

Jlosb of the essays of these two men first appeared 
in The Speclalor, a kind of 
daily magazine which they 
founded 221 tlio yejii* 1711. 

Even at that time thci*c 
were hardly any now’sinipcrs 
liko ours. (In the early part 
of the seventeenth centuiy 
there were none at all.) One 
or two men (for example, 

Roger Lestrangc) tried to 



print louruaLs which m TH8 8t\L.sTfctsTii ctsxiKy 

* , ,,11 lf>omairooil<>iliiithe"toiutoaPoiit’'i 

many respects resembled the 

modern newspaper, but the most frequent way of spread- 
ing nows was by “ nows-lettei's," which were u-^ually 
written by men in London and passed on to sub-scribers 
in the eoimtiy. 


Communications. 

Even then nows spread very slowly, since the quickest 
means of circulating it was by mounted messengers. For 
vx.-iitiplo, it took threo days /<«• tho neu’s of Quecj} Jiliza- 
beth’w death to reach King James VI. of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, and oven this was thought exceedingly quick. 
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In fell t one of tlio thief differences bet^Teen Kuglaud then 
and now nas the poorness of communications of all soits 
Hoads weie ahommable — often, m ^\et ^^eatheJ, impass- 
able and thcie Mere none of oui most usual moms ot 
news-connnumeation — the post, telephone, and tolcgiaph. 

Seventeenth Century Country Life 
In these ciicuinstances the countiy villages had to be, 
as they had been in the Middle Ages, self sufiiciug; that 
IS, they had to pioduco neaily o\ei)- 
thiug necd'ed by the inhabitant**. 
Villages Mcie scattcied, and the 
tountiy bctMcon them vsas not, a** 
noM', occupied hy tilled licld®, but m as 
uncultivated, niucli of tho hind 
being unused uasto. Visits fioiti 
outsideis vvcio raio, and tho octu« 
sioiml ui rival of a pedlar, '*olling 
tho goods which tho villngcis could 
not make, was a time of ical oxcito- 
incnt Another occasional visitor 
was tho agent of a cloth nianu- 
f.ictuicr in some neighbouring town 
who bt ought tho jam for the men and their wives to 
weave on tliclr domestic looms, or bupcilot cloth for 
them to III iko into clothes. 

Bj tho seventeenth century tho class distinctions of 
tiio Middle -\gcs had almost ciitirelj' di’-appciiicd, and 
ill tho countij men wcio gonoiaily either “gentlemen,” 
“veonuii,’' **mall fannei'^, or labourers working for other 
pe<»jtlo at a lixed wage. Of these the small fanner was 
n**uanj the worst off, for lie rarolj' inado more than 
a hue living. Tho labourers wcie not bailly paid oil 
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the whole, for although their wages varied bouio^\liero 
between four shilUugs and six shillings* a week, thi'* 
was usually in addition to their board and lodging, and 
they received all sorts of extra allowances in the way of 
vegetables and other food from their masters. 

Probably the happiest of all classes at this time were 
the yeomen. They owned their land, lived in comfort- 
ablo houses w'ith good farm buildings attached, and 
usually made far more money than they could spend. 
If a yeoman had an income of at least forty shillings a 
year derived fi'om land ho was qualified to exercise tlie 
vote at electious of county members of parliament, but 
as a matter of fact, most yeomen earned something like 
sixty or seventy pounds a year, which was quito enough 
to live on in comfort. 

It is estimated that the yeoman class amounted to 
about one sevouth of the whole population in Stewart 
times, so that the laud was divided among a larger pro- 
portion of the people then than now. The change to 
the modern system was bi-ought about mainly iu the 
eighteenth century as a result of the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion, about which we shall read in a later chapter. 

Higher iu the social scale than the yeomeii were tiie 
“ gentry,” who included not only tlio nobles, but also a 
gi'eafc number of country squires. These men were fov 
the most part very uneducated, and very coarse in their 
manners. Even if they had been to college in their 
young days they soon, as o i*ule, forgot all tliey had 
leanit, and lived the life of an oi'dinary farmer at tha( 
time, reading little, studying nothing, interested only in 
cattle and agriculture, and visiting a town very rarely, 
indeed seldom going farther than the neighbouring market, 

* ^Yo^lIl maeh more then than bow. 
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Yet these couutiy gentij, lOUgh and unlettcicd is they 
Mould appeii to us, played a gxeafc and mipoitiiit put 
in the life of Stewait England In then omi \illagcs 
thyy Meie most poneifiil, legulating the h\es of the 
\dHgeis almost like little kings, and legaidcd with awe 
b> then people Among othei things, theus A\as the 
duty of fixing the piice of coin, the late of w igc-«, ind 
infoicing the Pool Laws And then visits to the neigh 
houinig town weie not ununi>oitant Evch countij 
gentleman was usually a migistiate, tiying and punish 
lug the villageis when thej broke the law Twite oi 
thieo times a yeai they went to the “Assi/ts ’ at tho 
county town, wheio they saw tho kings judges at then 
woik and learned to copy them, hoaid tho opinions of tho 
judge about then duties as jiatnotic Enghshinen, and 
cvthangtd ideas with other sqimcs on tlio mothoils of 
making tho Mllagcrs both patuotic .ind well bcJiaiod 

An Old time Squire — Sir Roger de Coverley 

(Tho following IS an cxtiact from 2ht Spittaku, a 
migi/iiiewiitteu luimly by Steele and Addison tail} m 
the eighteenth century It describes a t}pieal — though 
imagmar} — squiio at the time of winch wo aio i tiding 
Iho Cdsi} 18 b} Addison) 

“Iho lii-st of oui societ} is a geiitlenimi of Woieestei 
shiro, of an ancient descent, a bironet, Ins name fan 
Uogci do Coierlo} All who know that shiiu aio ^el} 
well ae([uaitited with tho piit^ iiid incuts of &u Rogei 
lie i3 a gentlcniaii that is \cr} siiigui ir lu lus beh imuui, 
\)ut ills smgularilics proceed from his good stiise, .uid 
are coiitr idations to tho maimets of tho woild on!} as 
ho thinks tho world is in the wrong When ho is tii 
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to^ax he lives in Soho Square. He is now in his fiftj - 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good 
house both in town and coiuitry; a great lover of 
mankind; but there is such a mirthful cast in his 
behaviom* that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

“His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all 
the young women profess to lovo him, and the young 
men are glad of his company. When he comes into a 
lioiisQ he calls tho servants by their names, and talks all 
the way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that 
Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he fills the 
chair at a quarter-session with great abilities, and three 
months ago gained universal applaxiso by explaining 
a passage in the game act. 

“My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own choosing ; ho has likewisso given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, aud railed in the communion table at his 
own expense. As Sir Roger is Jaudloi’d to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in -very good order, and 
will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if 
by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up aud looks 
about him, and if he sees anybody else nodding, either 
wakes them liimself or sends his servants to them. 

“As soon as tho sermon is finished nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight wallcs down from his seat in tho chancel between 
a double row of his tenants that stand bowing to him 
ou each side, aud every now and then inquires how 
such an one’s wife, or mother, or sou, or father do ^^hom 
he does not see at church, which is understood as a 
secret repi’imaud to the person that is absent.’ 
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Seventeenth Century Town Life. 

Sir Roger de Coveiley had a house in London, but 
he speut very little of his time there, and when he ^^as 
in Loudon he was quite out of his element, and his 
expel lence of his own county town was no help to him 
in the capital. In the seventeenth century even the 
chief town of a county was usually little moie tlian 
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its provision for immscineiit of all sorts. Not only wore 
there tho “sights*’ to bee — imxiortaut buildings, iinj)ortaut 
l)eoX)lc, and btreeta which to tho men of tho>o days 
seemed crowded — but I^mlon iii the seventeenth century, 
as in tho twentieth, had more theatres than any otlier 
town. Then, as now, tho best “clubs*’ were there, 
though in tho soventeenth century they were called 
“coiTee-houbos.” These, as their iianie implies, wcie 
somowhat after tho stylo of modern ciifes. There men 
gathered to cat and drink, and to talk to other.s ^^hoso 
mode of Jifo was I'ather similar to their own. Each tjf the 
be&t-Unowu cun*eodiou«c3 had its own class of customer : 
“ Will’s ” cofToo-houso was putroniscd by literary men, and 
among tiicni, Addison, “Cluld’s” mainly by tho clergy, 
“Saint .James’s” by tiio Whigs, tho “Cocou*Treo” by tho 
Tories, tliu “Grecian” by lawyers, and “Jonathan's" by 
flnanujcrs. 
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the audiGucc and admiration of lus iieighbouis fiom si-v 
till witliin a quaitei of ciglit at which tune ho is 
mteirupted by the students, who use eaily for no other 
purpose but to publish then own laziness hen the 
day gioivs too busy for these gentlemen tliey give place 
to men uho have business ot good sense in their faces, 
and come to the coffee liouse eithei to ti ansact affairs 
or enjoy con\eisation The coffeehouse is the place of 
rendezvous to all that live ueai it Eubulus piesides 
ovei the middle hoiiio of the day, when this assembly 
of men meet togethei His wisdom and Icuow ledge are 
serviceable to all that think fit to make use of them, 
and he does the office of a counsel, a judge, an o\ecutoi, 
and a fiicnd to all his acquamtance Eubulus h is so 
great an authority m lus little diuinal audience that 
when he shakes his he4ad at any piece of public nows 
thej all of them appeal dejected, and on the coutiaiy 
go home to their dinners with a good stomach and 
cheoiful aspect when Eubulus seems to intimate that 
thing's go well 

“Having here given an account of the several reigns 
that succeed c ich other from daybieak till dinuei-time, 
I shall mention the monaichs of the afternoon on 
another occasion, and shut up tlie whole senes of them 
with the history of Tom the Tyrant, who, as the fiist 
mimstei of the coffee house, takes the gov eriinient upon 
him between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, 
and give-s his oiders m the most arbitrary muiuei to 
the servants below him as to the disposition of liquois, 
coal, and cindeis 

Industries of the Towns 

Below the surface giiety of the metiopohs theie was 
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going oii’n life of steady work. “Steady” work it was 
— slow and sure, and not hurried and scamped. True, 
there was more com 2 >otition than there had been in the 
days of the gild.^, but tho bulk of the work of the towns 
was still being done in workshops which were ordinary 
sliops and houses as well. There were no factories such 
as wo have to-day. Tho master of each shoii employed 
“journoj’inen *' and apprentices as in tho later Middle 
Ages, and all woi*ked together, each performing various 
operations (instead of having se2>arate S2>ccialised tasks, 
as in a modern factory). Very often tho journeymen — 
and nearly always the apprentices— lived at the house of 
their muster. The relations of master and man were 
clo.’.or and porha^w friendlier than l))ey c«an bo to-day, 
and thoro was a goo<l cbanco for every man to become 
n inastor i]i his turn. 

Already a few towns were becoming known for special 
kinds of manufactures. Sbcflicld was noted for steel, 
because tho stone of the hills on which it is built is most 
suitable for grinding; Birmingham for iron goods, because 
it lay in a district full of iron and timber (in those days 
wood, and not coal, Avas mainly used for smelting iion); 
Manchester for cotton goods, because its dami) climate 
made spinning easy. But oveu these toivns, like all 
the others, made for themselves nearly everything they 
needed. The roads u'cro so bad, and communications so 
slow, that the towns ns well as tho villages needed to 
be self-sufficing. And most of them Avere still “almost 
as much concerned Avith farming as Avith manufactiue. 

Town Sanitation. 

The streets, too, Avero still much as they luid been for 
ages. Most of the shoiis and Iioucpa AA'cre built of AA'ood, 
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wliollj or 111 pait iiitl the narrow stieets ^vcre u^irowoi 
still at the level of the uppei storeys which oveihun^ 
the street itself Diamage (which is one of the chief 
problems of uiy town) was still very piimitive Theio 
vveie no sjevvors aiul no sewage faiius lubbish was 
pitched anj^vheiL to find its way cventuUly to the 
ncaicst feticvni so that \ery often the diinling supply 
of the towns w IS d inoOioiisIy polluted 

111 the c ciicunistiuccs towns iii the seventeenth ccutmj 
siiflticd fioni mmy ills that ire piactic ill> unknown in 
on own tune Diseases hi c sm illpox and cholci i which 
irt now IK Illy oi quite stamped out ni oiu country broke 
out frequently aud outbiealvs of fiio imong the wooden 
buiIdiUjjS wcio veiy common The most deadly disease 
of all w IS the Plague vdiich lecuired regularly ind of 
which the woist epidemic was the Black Death of 1318 
to 13o0 III Loudon the last suvcio oiitbicak of the Phguo 
was m IGOo and it was followed in the next ycai by tlio 
list „rcat hie wliicli destroyed most of tho city with 
eighty nine of its cluuchcs tiicludtug bt. Fiuls Cithcdrnl 
But this fiio did at least as much good as hum, binco 
it destioycd nKo most of tho old unhealthy building"* 
which WCIO 1 C elected lu a luoro s imt iry mnnnci It 
also gave a gicit oppoitumty to England «> most famous 
irchitcit Su Chribtophoi rcii who built tho picscnt 
St. Pauls and about fifty of the present chmehes of 
London If it had not been for tho obstmaey of trades 
men wlio lefused to remove then shops to i dilTeient 
distiiet ho would have rebuilt tho vvliolo of Lou Ion on 
a scientific plan with wide streets and loiij, views like 
u iiio leru Viueneaii eitj 
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31._TRADE AND COLONISATION IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Overseas Trade. 

During this period trade was governed by a system of 
regulations known as the “Mercantile System. This 
system was part of the developnieiit w’hich ivas makfiig 
Ei^gUsh trade less local and mure national or intor- 
natioual. Since the later Middle Ages, English lungs 
had endeavoured to encourage English ti-ade, and one 
result of their care was the Navigation Acts, which 
sought to keep English commerco in the hands of English 
shippers. The greatest of the Kavigation Acts for this 
u.n. 7 — N 
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purpose wai> passed in 1651, under tbo Commou^soalth, 
but it was too good to lose wlien tlie Stewarts letunied, 
and it Avas leuewed m 1660. 

Thus it can be seen that lu the leigu of the caieless 
Chailes II EiigHsh trade was not neglected, and serious 
Idiigs like James I. had been more an'^ious ^till that it 
should glow rapidly. James himself bad offended his 
people by granting "monopohea” (that is, the solo right 
of selling a ceitain commodity) to his favouiites. Cut 
although ill 1624 monopolies iveic lestrictecl, other 
methods of fostering trade became moie and moio 
popular. Colonies were founded — and o\cry colony ■'ras 
a now maikot for English goods. The meicantilo system, 
with its doctrine that the country would best iucioaso its 
wealth by e\,poiting more goods than it imported, was 
soon accepted by ahuost everybody. One of the most 
celeb: ated books wiittou to make this system popular 
was Thomas Jfmi’s England's Theasioc by Eoictyn 7'iadc, 
which was published after his death in ICOi. E\on the 
stiugglo of king and pailiameiit did boino good to the 
tiadhig movement, for it encouraged many to tiy their 
fo: tunes abroad at a time when life in England Wtis le»s 
nttracti\o than it had been for many generations,. All 
tliiough tho century wo haie seen the I’csulfc of this 
I cinigiating moiemcut in tbo foundation of colonies, and 
[ of companies to trade with hauls whoio them worn no 
colonics. 

Colonies. 

Colonies which weio captuicd also foinied i)o-»3jble 
openings for tiado — cs£>ccially Jamaica, taken in 1055 
tiom tho Spaniaid-, (though this vccnicd U'^elcss for 
trade for many jears), and Xcw Yoik, which was t.ikcn 
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from the Dutch iu 1665. All through the seventeenth 
centuiy the Dutch were our commercial rivaW, at first 
in the East Indies— the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
In 1623 there had been a massacre of English merchants 
by Dutch rivals at Amboina (in the East Indies). Later, 
this rivalry*sprcad elsewhere, and if Holland had not 
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been so fully occupied iu the later part of the century 
with her wars witli Fiance it is possible that she, and 
not England, would have become the greatest trading 
nation in the eighteenth century. 

As it was. England was comparatively free from wars 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, and our 
trade, tlierefoi-e, had every opportunity to grow. The 
great trading companies flourished, and new trading 
schemes were constantly being pi*oi)osed. Two of the 
latest and most prosperous of the new trading bodies 
were tlie Hudson's Bay Company, founded in 1070 to trade 
iu North America, and the South Sea Company, founded 
iu 1711 to trade with the countries of the southern Pacific. 
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The National Debt and the Bank of England. 

lu 1693 m oidei to find mouoy toi tho Tvai A\liich had 
begun with France the National Debt was staited A 
laige iiumbei of wealthy men lent money to the go\ein- 
inent at a highei lato of interest than was U'^iial, the 
cojuhtjon being that tho goieuinient need ne\er pay 
them liach. unless it wished In 1094 these sub&tiibeis 
were allowed to foini theniseUes into a bank undei tho 
special pationage of the government, so that they called 
themselves the Bank of England. 

Now, by tho 3 ear 1720 tho South Sea Company had 
done <*0 well that, in ictum foi fmthcr coiiccs-ion-, it 
offered to take oier tho whole of tho National Debt 
Tho lutciest paid to tho Bank of England bj’ tho 
go\einmout was at tho lato of about &e\cn or eight 
poi cent instead of the usual four per cent. The South 
Sea Company pioposcd that it should loud the money 
instead of tho Bank, at Hio per cout ; tho shatcholdei') 
in tho Bank weio to bo icpaid by having slmios lu tlio 
\eiy piospeioiis toiupanj% while the company also pio- 
juifecd to x)ay to tho govcruineut £7,500,000. 

Even after this tho company did so ivell that all soils 
of other undei takings were staited in tho hope of making 
money at tho samo late. Some of theso new compiimcs 
weio nioio fiauds, intended to persuade to 

their motiej’, and wcio unlikely to biing in anything in 
ictuin. Thus when subscribers m ^a^iou 3 comi>anics 
found they woto being cheated they lost confidence oieii 
m sound undcrtukiiigs like tho South Sea Compunj. Tlio 
South Sea Company could not hoiio to escai>o in the 
jianic. Widespread luin was caused and tho whole Uitiglo 
was not put right until Sii Il«beit Walpole became 
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miiiistcr in 1721. Oace more the Bank of England took 
over the National Debt, and it is etill the only bank 
directly concorned Avith it. 

The crisis of tho “South Sc.a Bubble," as it is called, 
illustr.'ites the foolishness with which men were willing 
to embark upon trading schemes in those days of 
expanding commerce. Another scheme which sufFci-ed 
(lisa-<ter was tho Darien Scheme, and this time it was 
the Scots who were unfortunate. “Darien” w’as tho 
old name for the I&thmns of Panama, and a Darien 
Company was founded in 1695 to colonise and trade 
with that' country. The English king and government, 
however, fearing to offend Sx)ain, wdiich owned most 
of America, refused to assist the scheme, and as the 
colonists w’erc constantly harassed by the Spaniards it 
soon failed, and again much money was lost. 
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The Scottish Union 

The failiue of the Darien ScUemo increased still furthei 
the exaspeiation of the Scots against the Eughsli which 
had been steadily giowmg since the Massacre of Gleueoc 
m Januaiy 1602 This ill feebiig had been fostcied by 
the Euglish nangation and ti idiug oidinaiiees whicli 
had seiiously hampeied Scottish coniineico The bittci 
ness at length i cached such a height that the Scots 
thought 'seijoiisly of bieahing away from England al 
togethei In 1703 they went so far as to pass, m then 
Parhamout at Edinburgh, a ‘ Secuiity Act which made 
piovision for Scotlands appointing a monarch of its own 
when Queen Anno died The danger to England was so 
grevt that special steps woie taken to avoid it if pos 
sible Scottish and English Commissioneis met together 
to discos ei a way out of the difficulty, and as a result 
bcotlaud and England weie uuited in 1707 by having not 
only one monarch, as they had had smeo the accession 
of James I lu 1603 but also one parliament Smeo then, 
although Scotland has had a separate Chuich and 
sepaiato law com ts, the two countiies have been uuited 
as Gieifc Biitaiu, and Scots as well as English have 
sent i epreseut itives to the Paihaineiit at Westmmstei 
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Time-Chart. 

The Seventeenth Century. 


DATE. 

BRITISH ItlSTOBY. 

FORni'.N mSTOKV. 


James I. King o£ England 




and Scotland, 1603. 




Virginia founded, 1607. 

Quebec founded by Cham 

1610 

Authoiised Version of Bible, 

plain, 160S. 


1611. 



1620 

Pilgrim Fathers founded New 
England, 1620. 

Harvey, Circulation of the 




Blood, 1628. 



1630 

Petition of Bight, 1628. 

S 


1640 

National Covenant, 163$. 



Grand Bemonsirance, 1641. 
Newton, 1642-1727. 

1 

Louis XIV. King of 



Civil War, 1642-49. 


Pence of Westphalia, 


Charles I. executed, 1649 
Commonwealth and Piotecto- 

H 

1648. 

1650 

late, 1649-60. 




Navigation Act, 1651. 



1660 

Restoration of Charles II., 



1660. 




Plague of London, 1665. 



1G70 

Fiio uf London, 1666 



ICSO 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679 




Revocation of Edict of 


Declaration of Indulgence, 

Nantes, 1685 Mauj 


16S7. 

Huguenots Uee to England 

1690 

The Revolution, 1688-89. 

Peter tho Great, Czar of 

National Debt, 1693. 

Russia. 1689-1725. 


Bank of England, IG94. 



1700 

Daiien Scheme, 1695-1703. 


1 
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•JOl 

Walpole was I'eally tbe first Prime Minister of England. 
Ill the old days Avheu kings really governcd—sonietimes 
too Imrsbly — there was no place for a Prime Minister. 
But when our kings were Germans, like George I. and 
George II., who could speak little or no English, and 
who were more interested in their dominions in Hanover 
than in England, the work had necessarily to be delegated 
to ministers, and the strongest minister naturally made 
himself supreme. Walpole ruled the country’' almost 
without consulting the king. Instead, he relied on his 
fellow ministers, and took care that they were ahvays_ 
of the same party (the Whigs) as himself. Consequently 
it ivas in this period that tbe custom arose of entrusting 
the government to ministers of a single party, with a 
Prime Minister at their head. Thus Cabinet Governniont 
and the Party System !md their oiigin about this time, 

William Pitt the Elder. 

During the remainder of George II. ’s reign the Wliigs 
remained in office, their chief leaders being the Duke of 
Newcastle and his brother Henry Pelham. But the most 
outstanding politician of this period was William Pitt, 
afterwards Earl of Chatham. Pitt was a strong patj-iot 
and a high-priiiciplcd and incorruptible statesman. His • 
oratorical gifts made him poi>ular with the nation, but 
the PelhaiU'* were jealous of his abilities, anti the kijjg 
disliked him. Their combined opposition excluded him 
from office for many years, but the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1750 brought him to the front, and 
ho became in fact, though not in name, chief minister. 

The King’s Friends. 

Shortly after the accession of Gcoi'go III. in 17fi0, I’itt 
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was dismissed fiom office The new king desiied to 
lecover the power which liad been slipping away from 
the Crown since the Revolution iiid a popular and able 
ministei like Pitt was an obstacle in the way of his 
pi ms George wished to mle as William III had done 
with the ministers as his nominees and servants He 
foimed a small gioup of peisoual followeis called the 
Kings Fi lends and the Tones, when they leahsed that 
a Stewart lestoration was hopeless rallied to Ins side 
In 1770 he found m Lord North a complacent politici in 
who was ready to submit to bis will and foi twelve 
jears North acted as Prime Minister Then the Whigs 
who had now foi leaders the famous oiatoi, Cliailes 
James Fox and the great political thinker, Edmund 
Bull e enjoyed a brief spell of powoi but they 
weie speedily overthrown The kings agent in thou 
ovoithiow was William Pitt the Younger son of 
Chatham who became Prime Minister in 1783 at the 
ago of twenty four 

Pitt bow ever was a man of i very diffei ent stamp f i om 
North He was not content to be a mere instrument m 
the bauds of the king and Gcoige found that in making 
him Prime Minister he had given himself a new master 
Pitt was too mdependont to allow the king more than a 
limited light of mterfeienco in politic il affaiis Except 
foi one biief interval he icmamed Piaue Minister until 
his de ith 111 ISOO ind bis paity held ofiico for aiiotliei 
twentj foui ycais The dcvtU of Geoige III iii 1820 
made no dilfeieiico to then position and it was not until 
after the death of Geoigc IV m 1830 that they were at 
last diiveu fiom power Thus the long period of Toiy 
rule lasted foi nearly fifty yeais 
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An Election Riot in 1784. 

(Described iu a letter by the poet,. William Cowpcr.) 

“The candidates for this county have set an example 
of economy, which other caadidates would do well to 
follow, having come to an agreement on both sides to 
defray the expenses of their voters, but to open no 
houses for the entertainment of the rabble; a reform 
however which the rabble did not at all approve of, 
and testified their dislike of it by a riot. A stage was 
built fi'om which the orators had designed to harangue 
the electors. This became the first victim of their fury. 
Having very little curiosity to hear what gentlemen 
could say who would give them uotJjing better than 
words, they broke it in pieces, and threw the fragments 
upon the hustings. The sheriff, the members, the lawyeis, 
tho voters, were instantly put to flight. They rallied, 
but •>^ere again routed by a second jissault like tho 
former. Tlioy then proceeded to break the windows of 
tho inn to which they had fled; and a fear prevailing 
that at night they would firo the town, a proposal was 
made by tho freehoidei-s to face about and endeavour to 
secure them. At that instant a rioter, dressed in a 
merry-andrew's jacket, stei)ped forward and challenged 
tho best man among them. Oluey sent the hero to the 
field, who made liim repent of his presumption. Mr. 
A'shburucr was he. Seizing him by tho throat, he shook 
him, ho threw him to the earth, ho made the hollowne-s 
of his skull resound by the applicatiou of his fists, and 
dragged him into custody without tho least damage to 
his pei-sou. Auiuiated by this example the other froo- 
holders followed it, and iu five minutes twenty-eight out 
of thirty ragamulllus were safely lodged iu gaol." 





PART V— ECONOMIC CHANGE AND 
THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 

33.— THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

Just Jis Britain bad uudei-goiK*, at the end oi t 
ses'entceutb century, a revolution uliich lia< . 
long, changed the whole method of go>ci'utncut. 
the eighteenth century there wen- , 

changed the whole method of in.iiiufafture aiu ^ 

These changes are usually knovru a-, the u “■’ 
Agricultural Revolutions. , 
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doth V. IS me: eased tenfold by the in\eutiou of Kiys 
Flying Shuttle ind fiom that tune the wea\eis could 
complete then allotted amount of cloth much faster 
than the spmneis could let them liave yam leady to use 

It as therefoi e necessary to increase the speed it 
^\hKh the spinners could piepiie jam and the mveu 
tois turned then attention to this pioblem In 1765 
liargrea\es ivith his Spinning Jenny did £oi tho 
spinners uhat Kay had previously done foi the wea\ei» 
he pioduced a machine capable of spinning ten thieads 
at once and so enabled the spinueis to IceeiJ pate ^\lth 
tho A\eaveis Dming the ne\t fifteen yeais the spmneis 
dic^\ ahead Haigxeaves Jenny had been 'uoiked by 
hand Ti\o yeais atter its invention (1707) Sir Richaid 
Aikvvrighbs Water Frame enabled yarn to be spun 
by the use of a vvitermill which impioved the qualitv 
of tho yam produced Twelve yeais later a machmo 
mveuted by Ciompton called a mule united tho 
advantages of these tw o prev ions inventioiis and in idt 
spinning still more rapid 

Meanwhile impi ov ements were made m the looms 
hut moie important changes still were made ii the 
manuei in W'hicli they weie driven In 1785 Cai tw lights 

Power Loom was diiveii by a bull harnessed to a pole 
foul yeais later it was being diiveu by steam and the 
day of the modern factory had begun 

The Factory System 

It IS easy to see that the development of expensive 
machmeiy doomed the domestic system Few houses are 
big enough to hold a large and complicated loom even 
the old fashioned looms had been fii too bully for 
convemeuce But in addition to this the new inachinory 
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was far too costly for the average yeoman or homo 
weaver to buy; and none of them could afford the new 
engines for driving looms, whether those engines Avoro 
water-mills, as at first, or steam engines, as later. 

Besides, one Avater-niill, and still more one steam engine, 
could drive a number of looms almost as easily as one, 
and it was therefoi'e most economical to gather many 
looms into a single building — in other words, to make a 
“factory” or “mill,” and to go in for manufacture on a 
large scale. Only Heb men could afford to do this, 
but for those who had the money it was a new and 
swift way of making a fortune. Consequently, factories 
equipped with power-looms became more and more 
common. 

At first they Avere nearly ahvays in the hilly districts, 
Avhere swift streams capable of driving a Avater-Avheol 
Avere plentiful. This was conA’cnieut, too, for another 
reason— namely, that it AA-as in the hilly districts that 
tho Aveaviug iudustiy Avas established already. In York- 
shire the w'oollen industry had already settled near to 
the moors where the sheep Avero reared ; in Lancashire 
tho cotton industry had grown because tho damp climate 
Avas suitable. Hence these early factories Avere nearly 
always to be found up the hillsides; and if they are still 
called “mills” in Lancashire, that is largely because they 
Avere originally mills in reality — AA'ater-mills. 

The Age of Steam and Iron. 

Water-mills, lion over, Avero only a passing stage in 
the groAvth of tho factory system, Avhich uoav began to 
replace tho old domestic system. Power-looms Avere 
becoming so common, and it Avas becoming iisiml to 
pack so many of them into a single factory, that before 
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loug water power was not strong enough, and steam 
power took its place at the end of the eighteenth 
eeutuiy. The steam engine itself, however, had become 
posbible only after a long process of development which 
had been going on for over a century. 

The steam engine was made almost wholly of metal, 
and it could nov’er have been successful if now processes 
of iron manufacture had not been introduced at about 
the same time as the new inventions in the textile indus- 
tries. Once again it was a question of pioduciug quickly 
— and cheaply. Until the eighteenth century the only 
known way of smelting iron-ore was by the use of char- 
coal, which gave out great heat under the bellows. Coke 
was almost unknown, and coal (which was used in many 
places for house ilres) would not provide enough heat 
for iron smelting. For this reason most of the iron 
works of the country were, at this time, near the great 
foi'osts,’ where charcoal was abundant — in the “•weald” 
of Sussex, and in the •well-wooded districts of North 
"Warwickshire and tho south of Staiford&hirc. These 
latter districts are still the main seat of tho iron manu- 
facture, aud are known as tho “Black Counti-y,” but the 
iron manufacture flrst settled there on account of the 
forests of the Midlands. 

All through the later seventeenth aud tho early 
eighteenth centuries men were directing their attention 
to the problem of making cheaper and quicker the in-o- 
ductiou of iron, and all of them sought to accomplish 
this by discovering a substitute for charcoal for smelting, 
since charcoal had become scarce and expensive. Coal 
was tried, but tho chief problem was to obtain from 
coal a heat not much less than could be obtained fi-om 
charcoal; and this meant, in practice, discovering new 
M II 7 — o 
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methods of impioving the bellows which pio\ided the 
air foi the blast furnaces 



A SUU.TI O lObStC ts I'SS 
olt/r 


Bellows nio uiachmeij uid theiefoio they soon uiidct 
went the s iiiio i evolution as other ma" niici^ was undei 
^oing at this time Iho earlier bellows uad been woiked 
hi hind hi o those in a modem blacksmiths foigc 
Indeed lU the oailicr non woiks weio haidl^ tnoto than 
forges most of them wcio actually tailed foists ind 
einplojtd onlj u few hands each Bcfoio long howoitr 
bellows btj, in to bo woikcd fiist by hor»t powti then 
b^ witcrpowti and iiiuilly b> steam powoi bj thtso 
lut ins the foico ind frequency of the blast wtio 
iiKitistd ind tho icquutd heat could bo obtained fiom 
1.0 il film icpH, 
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It was at CaiTou, in Scotland, that water-power was 
first used for blast; it was at the same works (which 
were owned by Koebuek) that coal fuel was first employed 
successfully; and the water which woi-ked the bellows was 
puhiped by a steam engine. Thus Roebuck ^\as iu the 
forefront of the revolution iu the iron industry, but others 
were making similar improvements at the same time. 
Chief among those ijrogressivo ironmasters was Abraham 
Darby, whoso w’orks were at Coalbrookdale, in Shrop- 
shire. Ho discovered that coal, treated in the same nay 
as the eharcoal-buruere treated wood, gave. a product — 
coke— which was suitable for smelting. His firm was 
hardly behind Roebuck iu the use of coal blasts worked 
by power, and in tlio uses which they found for their 
ii'ou wlien it was smelted they bad no rivals. In 1767 
they were employing iron rails for tJie trucks in their 
coal-mines at Coalbrookdale — and these were the fu'st 
iron “railways" in England, although they showed no 
promise, as yet, of the great future which lay before 
“railways" of auothor sort. Twehe yeais later they 
built across the Severn the first iron bridge, not far 
from their works. This bridge is still standing, and 
around it has grown a small town whose name — “Iron- 
bridge" — shows how remarkable the structure ajjpeared 
to the people of the late eighteenth century. 

From this time the uses to which iron was put increased 
in all ways. Before long machinery came to consist 
almost wholly of iron, instead of almost wliolly of wood. 
Even as early as 1790 the first iron slui) was made. 
And iu ISM the city of Paris laid down a new water 
system consisting of English-made iron pipes, whieli 
from this time sui^erseded ovcryAvliere the old wooden 
typo of pipe. 
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A pipo ii> X cylinder, and the eaily histoiy of the- non 
and bteel manufacture is bound uj) with the develop 
jiient of inetaJ cylindeis We have alitidy bt-cn tint 
steam pumps vveio being employed by Roebuck at Cvnon 
as eail;^ as 17G0 and by 1800 steam pumps and m iny 
otliei types of steam engines weie quite common But 
both pumps and steam engines depend foi then foi< o upon 
the eyhndeis in u hieh then pistons uoik Quito tail> 
in the eij,liteeutli centuiy steam engines b id been made 
ind used, but none of them was a success mainly bec iiisc 
then cylinders weie so loughly mido that they peumtted 
most <if the steam to escape without doing its woik It 
uas not until ciiginecis appealed wlio coulil nmlfc engines 
which would not only woik, but woik etonomu vU^, that 
stc uu came into its own 

ihis wis tlio icluevcmcnt of James Watt Witt did 
not invent the steam engine, bo invented a btcam ongmo 
that would paj uid tlie scciot of Ins success I ly in tl«o 
cue With which his. cyhndcis weio constructed At lir-t 
ho made his. own, and bcfoic long Ins engines wcio being 
dcminidcd all ovci Liiiopc In 1707 ho becamo paitnci 
to Roebuck at Cairou but Ins best woik was done in 
partncibhip with Boulton, at Soho ne ii Ciiminghaiii 
Boulton and Wattb engines wcio soon famous thioughout 
the woild ind until well into the nineteenth ccntuij 
neailj cvciy steiiu engine was citlici made hj this fiim 
or copied fiom their designs 

Ihu woils of Boulton and Watt at Soho weio the 
begmmng of tho B1 ick Countij ISow that non w i:* 
'»ueee>,^fullj and elie iplj inndo bj means of lo il snieltmg, 
the noi woik-. of the eounti^ begin lo githei aiound 
tho CO il fieUK instead of around tho foicsts is hiliieito, 
so tl) it, msle ul of In-ing fait]> bcatteied, tlicv ucic •'oon 
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concentrated into one or two crowded districts. The 
same thing, as wo have seen, had already happened to 
the cotton and woollen industries. Before long most of 
the iron in England was being smelted in the Black 
Country; most of the woollen goods were being made 
in Yorkshire; most of the cotton was being made in 
Lancashire ; and most of tlie pottery was being made 
in North Staffordshii*e. All of these goods had to he 
transported from the places where they were made to 
the places where they were w'auted. It was impossible to 
take them by road, because in the eighteenth century 
the roads w'ero too bad, as a rule, for anything but 
horses. Now moans of carrying these goods, some of 
which (especially those of the ii*on and pottery trades) 
wore very heavy, had to bo discovered, and this led to 
a revolution in transport os great ns the other industrial 
revolutions in the cloth and iron industries. 

34.— THE REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORT. 

It is still true that the cheapest way of carrying heavy 
goods is by water; and that is the reason why the Black 
Country is riddled with canals, along wljich tho sand 
used in moulding, au^ tho iron goods theiusolves, ai'c 
mostly taken in barges. Until the eighteenth century 
it W’as almost impossible to get heavy good-* to places 
which had no communication by water. The hou'^o* 
keepers of London obtained their coal from Neweastle- 
oji-Tyne, but it had to come by sea, and for that reason 
w’us called “&ca-co;il.” Inland towns near which no coal 
W’as foimd laid to burn wood uistcad unless they wore, 
like York, on a large river; and most of tlie coal u&od 
in the growing town of Alaucbcstcr came from Worsley, 
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nine miles and was biouglifc m 'saclvs two at a 

tune on the bides of packlioises It n is because the 
Dul o of Biidgewatei wlio oiviied the mines at Worslej, 
TV anted to obtain a bettei marl et foi Ins coal that the 
lovohition m tiansport began 
In the jpai 17o0 the duLo called in the aid of James 
Biindley who was an engineer quite uneducated but 
exceedingly clovei Brindley specialised in the construe 
tion of cainls and tlie Bndgewatei Canal fiom Worslev 
to Minchester was the liii»t of many watciwajs which 
ho mule m England In Ins canals Bii It-j ilua}^ 
avoided as much as possible the constinction of locks 
ind this lomaikiblo canal of Ins fiom Worsley passes 
ovei a swing budge winch ct the iivci Iiuoll it 
Baton (lias is the fauous Baton Vqutduct) 
lias was mtitl^ tlio bcginnaig of tlio c anl mam i, 
duraig wludi thousands of miles of inlaid w itciwnjs 
weio con-^tiucttd ill o\ci England Tho men who dal 
tlu digging wcio cillcd nvvigitoi'. and it i^ fiom 
till*, that wo get oil! woid niwy Befoio long Bimdlty 
luntimied the Budgcwutci Caul fiom ’Nlanchc'^tei to 
Bum ui I) 
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eveu the best roads were often impassable, and light 
coaches had regularly to bo pulled by six. horses ou 
account of the mud. ’ 

Here are some notes on roads made by the fjunoiis 
traveller Arthur Young, in tbe*course of a tonr through 
Northern England during the winter of 1770-71 

“From London to Oxfoid. Tumpikoj middling. 
Many narrow ways, where a horse cannot pass a 



A STACE nAGGOH. 

Thene nufigona uere usnf t^carncTvfor (.be truis|WHt of gocds, ulsobj pass«n;;i;r 

ntioranid not 'ifTwil tlte<ita^.co»<-li 


Ciirrlage ; and in general, in this country, the not 
breaking the stones small enough is a great nuisance. 

“From Lancaster to Preston. Turnpike; very bad. 

“From Wigan to Wui*riiigton. Turnpike; this is 
a paved road, and most infamously bad. Any person 
would imagine that the boobies of the comitiy had 
made it rvith a view to imnicdiato destruction ; for 
the breadth is only sufficient for one carriage." 
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Clc.uly loads of this sort woic useless for tho ti.uispoit 
of heavy good>’, nml it is no uoncler that, as the Industrial 
llo\olution j)io}»iGssod, and o\on tho now canals pioved 
insufDtient foi tho needs of tr.ido, the lo.nls icooived 
attention. For evanipk*,* during tho fouitofii fiom 

17G0 to 177t o\oi four hundtod and fifty Acts of p4uiia- 
ment weio passed for tho construction of now main ioad-«, 
and bofoio long tho cnginccis applied themselves to tl )0 
innhing of loads as bcicntifically built as those ol the 
Iloin Ills. 

Chief of these load engineers was John Loudon 
Mavaduin, from vvhoni all inodcin ioad>making pioccsscs 
aio named. Ills lomcdy for the rapid decay of tho loads 
was, piincipally, cate hi constinctioii, and ho laid down 
tho iiile, which is still ob-'oivocl hy load ungineuis tlmt 
no .stone inoio than two inches thick shall bo used. 
Stones of this si/o will bo picsscd down by passing tiallio, 
instead of being Knocked up and so damaging both tho 
load and tho vehicle. M.ac.idani's roads soon mado it 
moio economical to uso wheeled vehicles for coinmcrci.iI 
ti.iuspoit, so that tlio new canals had a iioweifnl lival. 
Moicovei, now zoads needed now bridges, and this c.illcd 
into play engineciing skill of another sort. In tiiis •■‘in- 
iicction the chief pioneer was Telfoid, who built over 
twelve huiulied biidges iu Stotl.ind alone, beside'^ a 
thousand miles ot loads. It was Tcllotd, too, who 
constiuctcd in.iny io.ads and bridges in Wales, tin* most 
famous of tho latter being tho gioat suspension budge 
over tho Meiial Straits. Telfoid is also famous as a 
canal coiistiuctor, since it w.is ho who, in ISOl, began 
that boiies of links between tbo llighkind lakes which 
aio known as the C.ilcdoiii.in Canal. 
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8TerOEVSO>’S hO. 2 B^:CI»R STOCKTON TO DAKUNOTON. 

{FS 0 /n A pi Int of , 

Railways. 

Tlio first I’aiiways woie only track? for coal-tnicLs. 
Moreover, tbo fir^t J^comotives woi'o uot railway ongmes; 
they were built for u&e on the new roads. It was s^oon 
scon, however, that even tlie new, scientifically constructed 
roads were not good enough for heavy steam traffic. 
Only a year after tho successful invention of his road 
locomotive, Trevithick, its inventor, adapted it for 
running on rails. 

This was in iSOl, hut locomotive steam engines v\t*re 
still under the same dis:i<lvantage as had held back 
stotionary engines in the previous centmy — tliey would 
work, but not economically, and thejefore it did not iviy 
to use them for commereial purposes. Just as Watt had 
made it his business to produce a steam powei* engine 
which was worth while to run. so it was tho work of 
Gcorgo Stepheii‘-on to pi’odaco a lotowotiiO .steam cJigJno 
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A Railway Traveller in the Early Nineteenth Century 

(From the Gi'eville Memoirs, a diary wiitten by George 
Greville, Clerk to the Privy Council.) 

Kixoivsley, July 18iA, 1837. — Tired of doing nothing in 
London, and of hearing about the Queen and the elections, 
I resolved to vary the scene and run down here to see 
the Birmingham railroad, Liverpool, and Liverpool races. 
So I started at five o’clock on Sunday evening, got to 
Birmingham at half*past five on Monday morning, and 
got upon the railroad at half-past seven. Nothing can 
be iiiore comfortable than tJie \ chicle in which I was 
put — a sort of chariot %vith two places — and there is 
nothing disagreeable about it but the occasional whifi's 
of stinking air which ibis impossible to exclude altogether. 
The first sensation is a slight degree of nervousness and 
a fooling of being run away with, but a sen&o of security 
soon interveues, and the velocity is delightful. Town 
after town, one park and chateau after another, are loft 
behind with the raind variety of a moving p.auorania, 
.111(1 the continual bustle and auimutiou of the changes 
and stoppages mako the journey very entertaining. 

“The tiain was veiy long, aud lieads woz’o continually 
popping out of the several carriages, attracted by well- 
known voices, and then came the greetings .and exclama- 
tions of surprise, the ‘Where am you going?’ and ‘How 
on earth came you here?* Considering the novelty of 
its establishment there is very little ciubarrassment, anti 
it certainly renders all other travelling irksome and 
tedious by compari.'.on. It was pecuJiai-ly gay at this 
time, becau.so there was so much going on. There nero 
all Sorts of people going to Liverpool races, barristeis 
to the assizes, and candidates to their several elections,” 
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The Industrial Revolution m Scotland 
We have already seen tUit Roebuck of the Cairou 
works was one of the leadeis iii the development of the 
non iudu<5tij Indeed Scotland took the lead in moio 
than one ot the changes of the Indufetiial Reiointion 
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The chioE of his mills' was at New Lauark, and before 
he (lied he handed over the control of it to Owen. Here 
Owen tried to work out all sorts of new ideas. Ho was 
one of the first supporters of factory acts; he established 
schools for the children of his employees; ho introduced 
reforms which would help to keep the workers moie 
healthy ; and he set np a factory store where they could 
ohtain their food, clothes, and so on at much cheapei 
prices than at the ordinary shops. This store was the 
forcrunuor of our modern Co-oper.itivo Stores. In his 
care for his workers Owen anticipated the Welfare Clubs 
of the ■\\orks of to'day. 

35.— THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION. 

One of the most widespi'cad effects of the Industrial 
Itevolatioii was that it altered the working conditions of 
men tluxjnghout the countryside. Before that revolution 
oven the towns had had their corn-fields and the villages 
had had their workfahoi>s. In fact, at a time when roads 
were too bad to be much used, and when othei means 
of comnnmieation did not exist at all, every town and 
village had to be, as we have seen, self-suflicing. All this 
was changed by the Industrial Revolution. Birmiugliain, 
JIanelicster, Sheffield, Leeds, for example, ceased tu make 
most of the things which their inhabitants needed, and 
specialised in iron, cotton, blades, and woollens. 

Nevertheless their pcoxde still I'equix'ed bi'ead altliough 
they no longer helped to pi-oduco corn, and consequently 
those who remained in the country had to produce more 
com than before as the new workers in the tomis were 
now dependent upon the country for their food. Instc.ad 
of merely growing the things which they were likely to 
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need themselves, farmere could now expect to bo able to 
sell, in the towns, a lai^e pioportion of their produce; 
in fact, farming became a “trade” capable of makiug" 
piofits instead of merely a “livelihood" 

Piofits, however, can only bo made by those who are 
enterpiismg, and hitherto there had been very little 



I’att of a map of He} ford, Oxfordshire, m the sixteenth ceiiturN , sIiowiiiq' 
open and enclosed bolds 
(Section of UtyforA Manonat Map ) 


“ontci prise’ in the Snghsb countryside. The old methods 
which had been in use for centuries — the three Jicld 
system, w’ith all the medieval methods of cultivation — 
weio still almost universal, and they weio aujtliing i>iit 
efiicient. Ciops weio extieniely poor, and it was almost 
impossible to improve them, since, so long as the fields 
weio “common ’ fields ovvnetl by everyone in the village, 
no improvement could bo adopted without peisuading 
all tlio villagers to agicc to it — and tin-*, in piactice, 
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rarely happened. Ilciiee the old crops— -wheat, barley 
and oats, and very little else — were sown year after 
year nntil the yield of the fields was ridiculously small. 
Nothing was known about crops, such as turnips and 
clover, which would help to restore the exhausted ground 
to fertility, and this ignorance had another result. So 
long as these crop** were unknown the cattle and sheep 
could not ho properly fed during winter, and, in fact, 
large numbers of them had to be killed and salted for 
meat at the end of autumn. Hence the people -were 
poorly fed in winter time, and the cattle never had a 
chance to grow to their proper size. 

Finally tbo method of dividing the strips in the wide 
‘“open fields” was very wasteful. It was only fair that 
the good and the bud ground slioidd he shared out 
equally, but this meant that liuurs eveiy week were 
wasted in walking from one strip to another— for often 
the strips were long distances apart. Moreover, the 
strips were not properly separated ; there were no hedges 
and very few ditches (which also meant that the laud 
was not well drained), and it was not uncommon for 
men to take their ploughs out during the night and 
steal fi’om their neighbour one or two furrows-n idth of 
land. “Cursed is be that removoth his neighbour's 
landmark,” says the Bible, and it was a very necessary 
warning in the days of the “open fields.” 

New Farming Methods. 

This state of affairs could continue hi the days before 
enterprise became fashionable and necessary, but by tlio 
end of the eighteenth century it seemed likely that 
England would s>oon be unable to produce sufficient corn 
to feed her growing population, and now methods of 
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farming were essential Oiio of tlie jnoneeis in this 
Agiicultiiial Revolution w is Tow iishend abiothei in 1 iw 
of the Piime Miiiistci Walpole He lotiicd from politics 
while he w is still fanly young diid devoted himself on 
his lands lu Norfolk to the development of scieutiBc 
faimin^ His chief work was to male p( pulai the 
cultivation of tuinips and tlovot — both useful food foi 
cattle and both excellent foi restoinig land which has 
been exhausted by com ciops Foi this ici<'On he 
bccimc known as Turnip lownsliend He al&o woikeil 
out the best oidei in which to ch inge the cioiis in the 
flelds ind this Norfolk Rotitiou of ciops (tiiinip 
barlej clovoi wheat) soon came into icgulai uso lU 
over the countiy 

ibis impiovoment in the inotliods of agncultuio which 
soon begin to iiicieoso the inoduction of coin in rngluKl 
(and so xnoviJe the neccssaiy food foi tho-'© vvlio had 
withdiavvu fiom agiieulture and become 'specmlists ni 
mamifactmo) ilso piovided the nocessaij food foi cattle 
m wmtei and cou!^equcntly the breeding of English 
cattle uid sheep made gieat strides Robert Bakcvvell 
of Leieoteishiie undo his iiaoio by bleeding new 
Leiccsteis — sheep which were big enough to pioduco 
twice IS much meat lud wool os the ill nourished sheep 
of the pievious century In the north of England, 
Chailes Colling ipplied the same piraciples to the leaiing 
of cattle and liis Durham Shoi thorns proved how the 
output of beef could be mcreased to meet the needs of 
the expanding populition 

A New Enclosure Movement, 

None of these changes was possible without the 
expenditure of a good deal of mone^ — inoio tliaii could 
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be afforded by the average yeoman farmer of the 
eighteenth century. Hence tlic yeomen, and the othei 
small landowners, soon found themselves ouUiistaufed 
by wealtliier competitors — capitalists who Avere willing 
to lay out largo sums of money iu improving their laml 
and live-btoek. Smaller men, like the yeomen, could 
not afford to do this, and were usually driven to sell 
their lands and seek a living elsewhere. 

^hen they had acquired the land Avhich they wished 
to doA'elop, the wealthy fanners set about ouclosing it, 
since neither cattle breeding nor a scientific rotation 
of crops was possible in the great oi)en fields of the 
Middle Ages, Where possible the laud enclosed was 
bought, in the way we have already seen, from the 
smaller landowners. But this was on the whole rare. 
The more common course was to obtain an Act of 
Pai’Hameut giving power to tlie greater laudoivuers to 
enclose the necessary laud. Much land, as wo have seen, 
had been enclosed iu the fifteenth and sixteenth centurion, 
but that Avas for the i*earing of sheep, whereas nearly 
all the land enclosed in the eighteenth century aa’qs 
for growing corn, and quite half of England was still 
unenclosed in 1700. Sometliiug like fifteen hundred 
Enclosui'e Acts Avero passed between 17G0 and ISOO, and 
before the nineteenth century Avas AA’eli begun the English 
countryside aa'gs almost everyAvheie divided out into 
hedged or Availed fields as it is to-day. 

Enclosure by Act of Parliament. 

(From the Journals of the House of Commons, 1/C6.) 

“A Petition of Stephen Croft, Esquire, Lord of the 
Manor of StilUngton, in the County of York; of the 
u.n. 7 — p 
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Reverend James Wmssley, Patron of tho Vicarage of 
Stilhngton of the Reverend Lawienco Stcine,' vicar of 
the said paiish and of William Stainforth, Esquiie, and 
of several other peisons ivitliui the said paiish, was 
presented to the House, and lead setting forth that, 
within the said manor and paiish is a common, or waste, 
called Stilhngton Common and also open fields and 
meadows which m then present situition, aie incapable 
of imp! ovemcnt , and that it would be of great ada outage 
to the several persons lutciestcd in the said common 
fields, and meadows if they weie enclosed and divided 
into allotments, and all rights of common theieon, or 
upon any other common lands in the said parish, were 
extinguished, or if the said common was enclosed, and 
a power given to the pioprietois to enclose the same, 
and aftei enclosing the same, all light of common was to 
cease, and tlieicfore praying that leave may be gi\en to 
bimg in a bill for the purposes aforesaid m such mauuei, 
and undci such legulatioiis, as the House shall deem meet 

‘ Ordered, that leave be given to bring in a bill puisii mt 
to the pi ayei of the said jiotitiou 

Tlic Moiks of Samuel Smiles form sjood leading ou the period 
Join eslcy ihi Oil ih England on Ilotsehnck mi the hxjhteenth 
Centmy by W B Fitzgeiild gives interesting pictuies 


36— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

The end of the eighteenth ceutuiy was a time of 
ch uigo m other couiifneb besides England The greatest 
levoUition of all was in Pnnee, and thoio it was a 
roiolutiou, not only m the manner of living but ilso ui 
' V famous w riter of tUeglteentbcciituo oxM ot oi T ntran b! a dy 
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tho manner of thinking. About the middle of the century 
the aristocracy in France had been stirred by the 
writings of men like Voltau’e and Rousseau. Voltaire 
was a “satirist” — that is, his wHtings were chiefly devoted 
to makiug fuu of the customs and the government of 
France in his day in tho hope that his mockery woidd 
load to their improvement. Rousseau, on tho other hand, 
was an “idealist” — he set himself to show how good could 
come out of bad ; how the evil which he saw iu the world 
could he made to give way, once again, to the good which 
he believed to exist in every man’s heart. 

Rousseau’s chief book was The Social Contract, in which 
he attempted to prove that tho unhappiness which existed 
iu his countx'y — and everywhere in Euiope — was duo to 
the government being in the liands of tho upxxer classes 
instead of in tho hands of the people. “Mau is bom 
free, and everywhere he is iu chains.” Those were the 
opening words of The Social Contract, and Rousseau's 
message xvas that men might throw off those chains if 
they would rise against their present rulers and take 
over the government themselves. 

Rousseau’s doctrines bad an enormous influence over 
the' French people, and wlieii iu tho year 1789 they rose 
in re%'oIt, it was from Rousseau that they took their 
motto of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." Iu four 
years they put their king to death, abolished the mon- 
archy, made France into a mpublic, and called everybody 
alike “citizen,” whether they were rich or poor. More- 
ovei*, in 1792, they issued a decree that they would lielp 
any other people which attemnted to treat its govemiuent 
as tliey had treated theirs. 

At first Britain had been generally inclined to agi'eo 
with the Freiicli Revolution. The English Revolution of 
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a hundred yeais before had also been a levolt against 
harsh rulers and the Whig party in particular (uhich 
had been chiefly lesponsiblo foi the English Revolution) 
behoved that the Revolution m Fiance was aOing to be 
much the same as ouis But the oiatoi Burl e who was 
one of the gie itest of the Whigs vvaincd them vmst it 
and iirophesied that it would end as a despotism— as 
it soon did Buikes influence began to turn Biitam 
against the movement in France and the lieuch decieo 
of 1792 settled the mattei In the next jeai oui couuti) 
wont to n 11 with the French and lem lined at war with 
them foi ovoi twenty jeais 

The Second Hundred Years War with France 

War with the French was no new thing at that timo m 
fact the eighteenth centuiy was one long w ir between the 
Biitish and the Fioucb, so that one Instoiiin has called 
it the Second Hundred Yeais War Like the previous 
Hundred Yeats War with France in the Middle Ages it 
wis not a angle long war, but a seiies of fairly short 
ones Fiom 1G89 to 1714 there was fighting almost 
without a break and it was m tho Sp unsh Succession 
W u of 1702 to 1714 that the Duke of Marlborough won 
bis famous victories of Blenheim Ramillies Oudenardc, 
and Malpliquet Gibraltar was caiituied from the 
Spiniaidb who at this peiiod wero nearly alwajs the 
allies of the Ficiich 

ifter this c«iiuQ the long peace undei the rule of 
W ilpolc hut before AValpole ceased to be Piiiiio Miin'^tci 
tho struggle had begun again Between tho Wii of the 
Vustnm SuLce^bion (1740 48) and the Seven Toais War 
(17)0-03) tlieie were ei^^ht jears of nominal pe ice but 
Qviii duuug those jeus tho ruiuli and the Bntisli 
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Iiului under British control, and that tho conquest of 
Canada began by Wolfes capture of Quebec in l7o9. 

Hardly had Britain won the northern half of North 
America than our old colonics in tho southern half 
(Next' York, Vii^ginia, Jlas^cliusetts and the rest) bioko 
away and declared tliemselTcs to bo independent, and 
when wo tried to force them to remain loyal tho French 
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caino to then assi&tauce In the W ii of Vincucm 
Iiidepeudenct ^\hlch followed (177o S3) ^\e hid nit oidj 
Vmerica lud Fiance a^ain&t us but fepxm and Holland 
as well llie independence of the Vineiican tolonits 
hid to be conceded lea yeai» Iitei wo fo aid ouislIics 
at wai with Fi iiico agiin This was the wai against tl o 
Fitnch Revolution (1793 1802) and it was followed aliiio t 
iinmedi iti-l^ (1S03 15) by the war against N ipolcon who 
hid by then made himself the despotic rulei of Fiance 
Napoleon 

It was in this w ir th it Nelson ind elhUpti n hoc in o 
fimous tho fouiiot his victoucs at the bittlo of the 
N lit (w hen ho prov ciitcd Napoleon fi om conqiiornig I },) i>t 
anl pcihnps Iiuh v is well) and seven >oais litci (l&Oi) 
of iiafilgai which fiustratcd Napoleons pi ms foi 
iiiv iding Fiiglaiid Wellingtons achievemtnt w is to 1 cop 
tho best Froiich aiimes occupied m Spam dining tl>o 
Pciunsulai ^\lu (ISOS-H) and so picvcut Niipolciii fi<ni 
mill nij, himself m istcr of Lurojio and thou fin iHj 
Liiish N ipolcon at tho bittlo of A\atciIoo (181 ») 

Thus ended twenty two jenrs of neurly contmuoiis 
vvur In liaiico tho peas ints lud othci vvoiking tl i cs 
sufitit 1 lit ivily But tlio vittoiious countiits wiio 
luudl> if at ill bettci iff Cver> vvm bungs m its 
trim iiovcrt^ di ci t ml Imrdshtps of all soils I oi a 
whilo gditiatum after tlio bittlo of ^V^ltcIIoo Ihitun 
was m tlio gup of ) trj Icxiiig prublcncs wliith vvtio ill 
the imuc acuto on ate iint of tho ilistiiibing luduHtinl 
thui„LS about vvhith wo Imvo it ul alitilj 

Further KcadinK and Reference 
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37.— THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Tho French Rovolution w.'Xs only one of the indications, 
at tho end of tho eighteenth century, that men’s minds 
wore turning towards tho study of liberty. Only a fow 
years beforo tho French Revolution began the British 
colonies in America had won their freedom, and had 
announced, in their Declaration of Independence, 

“that all men arc created equal, that they ore 
endowed by their Creator with certain uualienablo 
Riglits, that among these aro Life, Liberty, and tho 
piu’buit of Happiness. . . . That whenever any form 
of Government bccomc.s destructive of those ends 
it is the Right of tho People to alter or to abolish 
it and to iiibtitute a now Government." 

The influonco of this declaration, and of other similar 
writings, had dono very mucli to encourage tho French 
in their revolt against their rulers. 

If in tho eighteenth ccntuiy mon wore, as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau said, overywhci*o in chains, literature was 
equally so. Tho poets, and even tho proso-writcrs of 
that time were anything but original in tho way they 
wrote, and mo*.t of their writing.H were simply imitation^, 
of tho writings of tho Greeks and Romans. Rous'^cau, 
wlio did so much to poisuado men to throw olf tiieir 
political chulu'^, also induced the writers of Franco to 
WI.W 1 U'.'ilv wv.>.U\tUvA* wC e.Ui.'a.'dca.l s.ui.tUQC!a. ai-ui to ^v^ito 
in a more original manner. Thus Rousseau helped to 
originate a revolution in liternturo as well ns in polities. 
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English Romantic Writers 

This htciary i evolution is Uiioimi as the Romantic 
Movement because instcnd ot tiying to iviito lud think 
like the ancients men now awoke to the rom luco and 
uondei of tiic woild in which they lived and began to 
v\ rite and think in their own w ly In Engl uid the leadei s 
of the Romantic Movement ncio William Woidswoith 
uid S unucl layloi Colei ulge, who m 17l)S published then 
Lyncal Ballads Tins book was a levolt ii^aiiist the 
pievaihng tjpo of poetiy which followed lived lules— 
ospecially tho lules of the classics, and m it Woidswoith 
O'-pccially tried to make pliin to Ins contompoi iiios tho 
inteicst and womlci of ovoiyday things, ind pirticululy 
ot Natmo Woidsworth, m fact, is chiefly famous foi 
thus pointing out to men tho beauties in Natiuc vnd tho 
lessons to bo learned from them, nul undci Ins mlluonco 
the poets of tho nineteenth ccntuiy neaily all sought 
then mspuatiou from tho s imo somco 

Wordsworths pirtnoi m tho wilting of tho Lyucal 
Ballads was Coleridge whoso influence was latber 
different Instead of tiyiiig to make oidinaiy things 
wonderful, as Woidsworth did, Coleridge tiled to in iko 
wondciful things seem oidinary His most famous poem 
IS The Ancient Mauna m which suporimtural beings 
aic introduced as though they woic normal Ihc 
Ancient Mai me, is a “ballad -that is, a poem com 
prising sboifc stanzas with a simple metio, and niiiating 
V story like the popuUi poems and songs of the Middle 
Ages In fact, one of the most prominent feituics 
of tho Romantic Movement was a revival of niteiest 
in medieval things Imitations of tho old billads 
had aheady become fashionable before Woidswoitb and 
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Coleridge began to write, but their influence made 
such imitations more fnsliionablo still. 

This interest in the Middle Ages continued far into 
tlie nineteenth century. In its early years Sir Walter 
Scott wx’ote his “ Waverley Novels,” many of which were 
about the Middle Ages, and nearly all of which weie 
historical in. subject, and bo was followed in this by 
many populai* novelists who were not nearly as gifted as 
ho was. Even the writers of a Later age maintained their 
interest in medieval mutters — for example, Tennysoii, 
w'ith his Idylls of the King and other medieval poems, 
Jlorris and Rossetti, who wrote poems on similar sub- 
jects, and Lytton, Kingsley, and Rcnde, whose nov’els of 
medieval life aro still widely read. 

The English romantic writers w'ei-o like Rousseau, too, 
ill their love of liberty. All of them welcomed the 
Freucli Kovolution when it began, though some (like 
Wordsworth)* changed their opinion of it. Chief of 
those whose enthusiasm never waned w’ere Shelley and 
Byron. Byron show'ed Ins belief in a practical ivay by 
fighting for the Greeks in tlicir revolt against the Turks 
and dying while on service with them. 

38— DEPRESSION, REPRESSION AND REFORM. 

The Industrial Revolution, while it made the nation as 
a ivhole richer, led to much suffering among the working 
classes. Towns became feai fully overcrowded, slums grew, 
wages w'ore kept dmvii, and there was poverty every- 
where. It so happened, too, that these evil effects weio 
being most felt at a time (about ISOO) when the wars 
W’itli France were also helping to increase poverty and 
unemployment, so that, for the poor all over England, 
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IS held in St Potci s 1 icid** M mchcstn to lit u a hpcccli 
bj one of tlie iiio-,t influential leaders of the woikcrs— 
^^dlllnl Hunt rho crowd was qtuto onhil) but the 
ini^istiatts bont a tioop of jioiniiii> to dispLi'^o them 
V iiuiubLi of imuKcnt poopli wcic killid uid injuitd 
Iho otlui c\tnt was the p issiiij; of tbo f iinous feu 
Vets wliitli iinoiit,st othti tliiiiijS inulo most kinds of 
lai^o nicttiii^s illcgil extept with tho jicimi sion of 
a inagistrutc The nctioii of tho ^yovtinincnt was nn 
popului and tho poUcj of iciucssum hc^an gi idnall} to 
fall into dibfavoui 

Remedy by Reform 

During uni after tiio Napoleonic Wars woiking 
leidcrs hi o Ti incis Place (who w is Jmnscif tho son of 
pool paitnU though ho lilei became wtaUhj) doioted 
thcniSLlicb to tho plan of getting laws passed winch 
would enable tbo laboiiiing cl issca to tote at paih i 
mentaiy elections uid to have sonio contiol o\li tho 
laws which wcio passed by parliumoiit Place ind bis 
followeis weio called Iludic ds bocauso then policy 
struck at tbo loot (Latin ladix) of tho English 
Xiirhimcntuy system which icfuscd tho aoto to all but 
landowners 

Foi many yeais the project of tho Ridicda icccivcd 
no sympathy in iiarh iment siuco tho liiidowneis thcio 
weie not willing to share their jnndegc of voting witli 
pooroi men who would piobably cote agunst them In 
1S29 howoiei tho Radicals lecoivcd sumo encoui i^cment 

fiom tho passing of the Catholic Em incijiatiou Vet which 

allowed Citholics to sit ju puliaracnt In tho next 
yeai i Whig government took, oflico m plnco of tho 
Tory one and so the prospects of tho R ulu ils seemed 
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brighter still, as many of the younger Whigs (notably 
Lord John KusseJl) were in favour of reform. 

The First Reform Act 

In 1832 tho first Pai'liainentary Reform Bill became 
law. This act was only tlie first of five which were 
passed during the next hundred years, but it is rightly 
regarded as the most important of them all, because 
for the first time in Euglish history it admitted to the 
vote a new class of i>eople. Ever since feudal times the 
chief qualification for sharing in full citizenship had 
been the owning of laud, and with few exceptions none 
but landowners could either elect or be elected to 
parliament. Now, however, others were admitted. In 
the country districts men who held their land as tenants, 
not as owiiei-«, received the vote so long as the amount 
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39.— POLITICS AND THE PEOPLE. 

The Chartists. 

It did not take long to sliow the manual workers that 
the hopes they liad placed in the Reform Act weio 
doomed to disappointment. The Reform of 1832 was 
very beneficial to the middle and manufacturing classes, 
but not to the workere, and soon they were eager for 
still further reforms. Some of them drew up what they 
Called the “People's Charter” — a list of six reforms 
W'hich they thought to bo necessary for the benefit of 
tho workers. These six demands were as follows; 

1. Votes for all men. 

2. Soerot voting, or “voting by ballot,” instead of tho 
public voting which was still the rule. 

3. Elections every year. 

4. Abolition of the rule that only men who owned 
property could bo elected to Parliament. 

5. Payment of Members of Parliament. 

6. A re-arrangement of the constituencies so that they 
should be as nearly equal in size us possible. 

Some of the “ Chartists ” (us those who agitated for the 
“Charter” were called) tried to obtain their demands by 
violence. Led by men .such as Feargus O’Connor they 
formed bands and threatened to riot — especially in the 
years 1838 and 1848. It so happened that in 1848 there 
Were revolutions in many of the countries of Europe, and 
therefore the Chartist n'ots iu that year s-eemed more 
dangerous than they really were. The government, 
however, took proper precautions and nothing came of 
tho Chartists’ threats. It seemed as though the last had 
been beard of their six demands. 
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But this was not the case These demands, \vbich the 
government had refused to grant under compulsion, were 
gradually conceded fieely by later goveimnents— except 
the thud which is not likely to become law since in 
election e\ ery year would be too upsetting to the couiitiy 
The fifth demand hid to wait till the twentieth centuij 
foi its fulfilment — m 1911 — but the lemanidei weie 
gianted before the icign of Queen Victoiia was ended 
The fouith (to allow men who did not own jnopeit) to 
cntei pailiament) became law in 1858, and the second 
(\otc by ballot) in 1872 0\ei thefiist and Ia‘*t houe^cr, 
theio was a longer struggle 
In 1887 the Conservative Icadoi, Disiaeli, suipii^cd his 
followQis and everybody else by pioposiug a Befoini Bill 
which gave the vote to almost every man who lived m a 
town This Bdl is knowoi a» the Second Refoim Act and 
it went a long way towaids granting the first and chief 
claim of tho Chartists — votes foi all men 
The act of 1807, however, did not give the vote to the 
poorer people who lived in the country Ihis defect was 
made good nearly twenty years latei by the Itefonu Act 
of 1884 Women were first seriously eon-'ideied in con 
nection with politics m 1807, but the fianchise was not 
extended to them until the twentieth ccntuij The 
Piiliataeutaiy Reform Act of 1918 admitted women to 
bo members of Parhameut and gave those over thirtj 
tho right to vote Vu act of 1928 (the fifth gie it rcfoini 
withm one huiulved >ears) gave tho vote to ill men and 
women over twentj one on equal teiins 
Tho last “clause of tho Peoples Chartci became law 
in 188a, when an oxtia rcfotui act was jiassed to mule 
the constituencies more nearly equal 
Oiiu important act of the twentieth centuij, nlthoiigh 
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not connected witli the franchise, was the Parliamoni 
Act of 1911. Here it was provided that, under certain 
conditions, if a Bill was passed three times in succession 
hy the House of Commons it became law in spite ol 
rejection by the House of Lords. Thus tho importance 
of the House of Commons -was further increased. 

Further Reading: and Reference. 

Shiiley, by, Charlotte Bronte, tells of the bcgnitiiug of tho 
Industrial Revolution. Silas Marner, by Geoige Eliot, gives vnid 
pictuies of industry before tho development of tho factory sjstem 


-40.— FACTORY ACTS AND POOR RELIEF. 

Tho other refortning measure of 1833 was the Factoi’y 
Act, usually known as “Ashley’s Act,” since the man 
who did more than any other to get it passed was 
Lord Ashley, later Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Besides appointing inspectors, this act made it illegal 
for children under thirteen years of age to work for more 
than nine hours a day, and for “young persons” from 
thirteen to eighteen to work for more than twelve liour«. 
At tho same time all night work was abolished for every- 
body under eighteen. 

So much unemployment and poverty had followed in 
tho wake of the Industrial Revolution that the.vvorkers 
were willing to gain a living in any way they possibly 
could. One way was to Avork an excessive number of 
hours e.ach day; another was to allow their wives to earn 
exti'a money in the factories; and another — and by far 
tho worst — Avas to coniivcl their children to do tho same. 
In those days there were no proper schools and the 
childi-en had ivicnty of time to spare. Their parents scut 
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them to \\oik uliilo thej ^\cro vtiy young in older that 
thoj might swell the f iiiiil> c linings bj bunging homo 
IV fiw pc nro a week Childtcii wcio often sent to woik 
111 the f letones before they wcio five ami m feoino cases 
while they wcio onlj thice 


Life in ihe Factories a Hundred Years Ago 

(rioin the Ilepoit of tho Fuctorj Coniiiiihsioneis 
Evulcneo given by Joseph Badtlor of Lcieestei ) 

‘I hu\o known them ivoik ehililicn, from seven till 
twelve m ago, fioin in the moining till ten oclock 
at night and give no tiiiio for meils I hivo hceii 

childrou knocked down by tho billy i oilers It is a 
weapon that a mau will ca»ily take up in v pas&ioii 
I hive seen them fall asleei», ami they Jiive boon pei 
foiinmg then vvoik with their hands while they w«-io 
asleep, after the billy h id stopped, wbon their work was 
ov 01 I hav e stopped and looked at them foi tw o minutes, 
going tliiough the motions of piccciiiug fast asleep, when 
theie was really no vvoik to do and thoj weie leallj 
doing nothing I believe when we have been woilmg 
long lioius, that they have never been washed, hut on 
8 iturday night, for weeks together 

Further Reforms 

Having thus done so much to iinpiove the lot of the 
factoiy woikeis Shvftesbuij next sot himself to do the 
same for tho workeis m the uimes In 1842 the fiist of 
the mines acts enacted tb it no woman and no child 
undei ten jears of age should m the futuic be employed 
undeigiound 
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Jloautime, Shaftesbury, with the aid of Richard Oastlcr 
-and Michael Sadler, had been agitating for a legal limit 
of ten hours to the days work, and they had tried to 
show that if men were kept working longer than that 
they wero so tired at the end of the day that, after all, 
they could do no I'noro iu twelve than in ten hours. lu 
1S47 a “ten-liours’ day” for women and children was 
secured. This meant that the men obtained a ten-hours' 
day as well, becauso the machinery could not be run 
without the help of the women and children. Since 
then naany other factory acts have caiTied much further 
the improvement of working conditions. 

Life in ihe Mining Districts a Hundred Vears Ago. 

(From Disraeli’s Sybil.) 

“It is the twilight hour; the hour that announces tlio 
cessation of English toil, and sends fort}) tho miner and 
the collier to breathe tho air of eartli and gaze on the 
light of Heaven. 

“They come foith: tho miiio delivex's its gang and the 
pit its bondsmen; tbo foi'ge is silent and the engine is 
still. The plain is covered with the swarming multitude: 
bands of st:ilwart men, broad-chested and muscular, net 
with toil, and black as tJie children «f tho troi)ics; troops 
of youth, alas ! of both sexes, though neither their raiment 
nor tlieir language iudientes tho differcuce; all are clad 
iu malo attire. Can \vc xvonder at tho hideous coaisc- 
ucss of their language wlieii wo remember the savage 
rudeness of their lives? Raked to tho waist, an iron 
chain, fastened to a belt of leather, runs between their 
legs clad iu can%as trousers, while on hands and feet 
ail English girl for twelve, sometimes for sixteen hours 
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wis still, liowevei*, uecessaiy to do sotiicthiug for tlu)‘.e 
who 'wero out of woi’k aud in ijovcx'ty for oiio reason 
or aiiotlior. 

Wc have seou that in tho sixteontli ccutui’y tho famous 
Poor Law of 1001 made each parish rospoiisiblo for its 
own poor. This, naturally, made the parish anxious to 
have as few poor as possible, and it bccamo usual for 
parislios to turn away people who came to live in them 
for fear that they might become jmor aud cost tho parish 
money. In other words it was exceedingly diilicult for 
any newcomer to obtain a “settlement” in a fresh pari-li 
if ho wished to leave his old one, aud in 1G02 a law was 
passed making it legal for any parish to exclude new- 
comers in this W’ay if they did so within forty days of 
their ivrrival. This “Act of Settlement" certainly freed 
many parishes from unwanted i>oor, but it also pre- 
vented tho poor who wore there already from moving 
elsewhere, and so it did little real good in tho long run. 

In 1782 an important act, called Gilbert’s Act, was 
passed. In .some I’ospects Gilbert’s Act was a wise one, and 
in others it was very foolish. Among the wiser clauses 
was one ordering tho appointment of “Guardians” of tho 
poor, whoso duty it was to see that the money intended 
for helping tho poor really reached those for whom it 
was intended, since, as it said, “by tho incapacity, negli- 
gence, or misconduct of overseers tho money raised for 
tho relief of tho poor is frequently misapplied.” Another 
clause enacted that “ tho guarduius of tho i)Oor shuII jiro- 
vido a suitable and convenient (work)houso when wanted.” 
IJut it Avus foolish to enact that only tho aged and iiilirm 
should bo admitted into tho workhouses, and that able- 
bodied poor men should bo kept by the pnrisJi, outside 
tbo workhouse, until work could bo found for them, for 
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tho able botlitd poor knowing that tbc parish noulil 
pioMile for them while thej A\eie out of woik inulo 
Ic'S and less elloit to obtain emplojment Vnd so tho 
number of iiaupeis giew iiid the e\.pGnses of the 
piiislies giew quite aa fast 

Ihiiijfs benDie woiso aftei wlnt was known is the 
Spoenhamland Decision In I70o a ineetiii^ of the 
111 igi&trutea of Bcil shire was held at a village c illcd 
Speenh iml iiul Thej decided that as iioiertj and im 
tinplojiuent weic so had, tbov would m futmo mile 
up fiom the lutcs what tho labouicis could not tirn ui 
Ma„C'* aud moicoici when pi iccs went up the allomnto 
of tttonc^ Mas to up with them Aftci tins tho pool 
puul less thin t.\ci whether they wcio cmplojul oi not 
If the) wcio m woik they icceiicd then wages it thoj 
wete out of woik they iccciicd much tho same amount 
ot iiiomy witluiut woiking foi it The piobicm of 
un<.iuplo)mcjit hccimo moic acute tlian oici as the 
bpccuh imlaiid Decision was soon adopted ill oici thu 
coajiti) 

’So ittciiiiit it icforin was made until 1S31 when tho 
Pool Luw Aiiiciiduicnt \tt (oi ?\c\\ Pool L«.iw u>i 
it w IS then called) was passed 

This \ct went hick to the old sjstcm of coiiij clliiig 
tho poor, if they w ixitcd to recciso pooi iLhcf, to f,i> into 
tho workhouset. foi it llns w is haul and dtsigieeablc 
but it was ntcc‘«^^«^ foi if the lot of (ho mm who 
0 iimot c irn Ins In mg is iiiudo iis ploa‘*int is that 
of tho mail who oin uncmpIo)mcnt would souu booomo 
fushiouablo llio Pooi Law of 1S31 Ind down tlio lulo 
tbit tho poorest worker must bo bettci off than an) if 
tho o who uio unemployed, and it cslabhshed machineiy 
stioiig euuUoh to cam out tins rule 
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Tliis macbiuery consisted of tliree “Poor Law Com- 
missioners,” who wei*e men responsible for tJie adminis- 
tration of poor relief tliroughout the ^^'bole country, so 
that in future poor folks should be treated in somewhat 
similar manner hi whatever parish they lived. The 
commissiouers were empowered to compel parishes to 
form “unions'’ wherever they thought fit — whereas, by 
Gilbert’s. Act of 1782 parishes had been able to please 
themselves whether they formed unions or not. Wherever 
a union was formed a “Board of Guardians of the 
Poor” was to be appointed- Some of these Guardians 
were to he elected by the ratepayers, and some uer© to be 
chosen by owners of property. so that they were not 
likely to bo guilty of the “incapacity, negligence, or 
misconduct” of which the Gilbert Act had complained. 
Finally, each union was to maintain a workhouse, and 
no relief whatever was to be given to able-bodied poor 
people outside the workhouse. 

On the whole the act of 18.34 worked fairly well in the 
country districts, though it was never quite successful in 
the toivns. In order to remove as much confusion as 
possible between the different localities administering 
poor relief the three Poor Laiv Commissiouers were in 
1847 replaced by a “ Poor Law Board.” In 1871 the Poor 
Law Board became part of the Local Government Boai-d, 
Avhicli supervised all the affairs of the various localities, 
and in 1919 the Local Government Board was replaced 
by the Ministry of Ilealtli. 

Meantime it was being realised that the Poor Law ^vas 
not working smoothly, and early in the present century 
a Commission was ai>pomted to enquire into its defects. 
Ill 1909 this Commission reported that many I'eforms 
wei’C due, but years passed before anything was done. 
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In 1030 tho Boaida of Guiidiaus A%ere ‘ibolishcd ami 
tlicir powcis tiaiiJsfcned to tbo town aud Louiitv 
councils 
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41— TOWN HFB IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

During tho Industiml Uo\olutiou towns had giown 
upnco, tho population of la^ctpool, for OMiiiiik, hid 
imicascd lu tho eighteenth eentuiy fioin 1000 to 
iOOOOO, that of Biiminghaui from lOCO to KiOOOO, tint 
of iilitfljcld fiom lOtX) to 100000, and othci towns had 
grown m tho same inoiwrtion NaturuU>, tho methods 
which had hcen s itisfuctorj for gu\eiuiiig ihcso towns 
while Ukj wcrobtdl small wctu no longer suited foi the 
Jingo centres of poiiuJitiun ulitcli tJio^ Jiad Jiecomc duitng 
tliu Industrial Jluvolntion Iho coipoiatious jn nian^ 
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pas-?ed most of the tOT\ns which had spiung up so 
iccuntly th it they had lixtheito had no (orpontiou 
applied foi a thaiter entithng them to have a iovvn 
Council In 1888 Countj Councils weie established to 
govern the counties m the siine way as the boiougli 
councils weie governing tbe towns and in 189i a liw 
was passed piovidnig foi Urban District Councils to 
govern those luial aieas in England which tontain 
large populations 

Under those Borough Couiit> and Uiban istiict 
Councils local goveimiieiit and town life liiivo in moved 
rapidly Lighting uid di image vveio two of the fiist 
problems to bo tackled When the councils had in town 
aftci town provided foi piopci lighting piopci diunigo 
and a good water sux)pl>« the health of tbo towns 
niipiovcd axiaco 

Anothoi impoitaut icfoim w is tho mstitulion of i 
stiong police foice Hitheito tho old town w itclim in 
going Ins louiids with his boll had been sufliciciit as a 
lulc, to kceii tbo peicc, but wlien the now glowing 
towns caused vast masses of uiiedue ited men to bo 
huddled together in discontented iiiipov enahod giouiia 
disoidtr raindly iiicicised and better iiicans of in iintani 
mg Older bee inio ueces«aij Tho need was fust felt iii 
London and it was foi this xcison tint in 1820 Sii 
Ilobcrt Peel, who was tJicu Iloino Seciet iry devised a 
reil police foico on inodciii hues for tho Mctiopolitaii 
Distiiet aiound tho capital At fiist tbo now polite 
system was widely itgnrdcJ is an aitemiit to cnslivc 
tlio people, but the «»peed> icductioii m the niijnbci of 
jiiTcnots and tho mere iso in tho conviction of ciimmals 
*-oon impicsstd uixm people tbo advantage of such i 
boil.v of men IJie oi^iuii'vitjon inoved so suttes-fu] 
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that by an Act of 1S35 every niunicipol boroucrh was 
required to appoint a police force. 

I. — A Manchester Slum. 

(From iirs. Gaskeiis J/an/ Barton.) 

“So tile two men went alon^ till tlierarriieJ in Berry 
Street. It was unpaved, and down tlic middle a "utter 
forced its way, every now and then, formiu" pooU in tlie 
holes with which tbe street abounded. A^ they pa5-.cd. 
women from their doors to5.>ed hoitebold slops of ev eiy 
description into the gutter; they ran into tbe next pool, 
which overflowed and stagnated. Heaj*^ of a>be« were 
the stepping-stones on which the pas>er-by. who cared 
ia the least for cleanliness, took care nor to put his toot. 
Our friends were not dainty, but even they picked their 
Way till they got to some steps leading down to a small 
area where a person standing would have his head 
about one foot I>eIow the level of the street, and might 
at tbe same time, without the least motion of his body, 
touch the window’ of the cellar and tlie damp muddy 
Wall right opposite. You went down one step even 
from the foul area into tbe cellar in which a famlly 
of human beings lived. It wras very dark inside. TIjo 
window' panes, many of them, were broken and stuifetl 
with riigs, which was reason enough for the dusky light 
tluvt pervaded the place even at midday. .Vftor the 
account I have given of the state of the street no one 
can )Mi surprised that on going into the cellar inlmbitcd 
by Davenport the smell wras so fetid ns almost to knock 
the two men down. Quickly recovering iliem^eivcs, as 
tlio-e inuied to such things do, they began to i>euctrate 
the thick darkness of the place and to see three or four 
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httlo childieu lolhiig on the damp, nay ^\et buck flooi, 
thiough winch the stagnant, filthy moistuie of tbo 
street oozed up the fireplace was empty and blnk, 
the mfo sat ou hei husbands cliaii and cued in the 
d xrk loneliness 

II — A Small Mining Town 
(IVom Disraeli « Sybil ) 

Wodgito had the appeaiancc of a vast squalid subuib 
Vs jou idvauced, leaving behind you long hues of httlo 
dingy tenements nith infants lying ibout the load, jou 
capcctcd every moment to cmeige into somo sticeta ind 
encounter buildings bcaiing some con cspoiuleiico, in tluu 
size and comfoit, to theconsidciablo population snaiiumg 
and busied around you Nothing of the kind Ilictt 
w Cl o no public buildings of any sort , no churches, chaiicU 
town hill mstituto, thcatio, and the piiucixial streets in 
the he lit of the town tii which were situated the coaise 
ind giimy shops, though foimcd by bouses of a gioutci 
elevation th m the picccdiiig, vvcio equally narrow ind 
i£ possible nioio dirty At every fourth oi fifth house 
allcjs, seldom above a jaid vvido and strouming with 
liltli, opened out of the street Theso were crowded v\ith 
dwellings of various size, vvhilo fioin the pimcipal court 
often blanched out a number of snialler alleys, oi ratlici 
niiiow pissjgc'*, Uian which nothing cm bo conceived 
mom eloso and squalid ami obscure IIcio duiiiig the 
dajs of business the sound of the hamiiiei and the file 
never ceased, amid gutters of abomin ition and julco of 
foulness and stagnant ]>ooIs of tilth, lesoivoirs of lejirosy 
md plague, whoso exlmlitions weio sulfieiont to taint 
the atmosphere of tho vvholo kingdom and fill the country 
with fever and pestilemc 
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42.— THE CORN LAWS AND FREE TRADE. 

Tho general desire for freedom in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries showed itself in matters 
of trade as much as in anything else. 

By 1800 it was becoming important to obtain foreign 
supplies of a commodity which had hitherto been pro- 
duced in abundance at honje. In 1750 England was still 
mainly an agricultural country and most of the popu- 
latiou lived in villages. A hundred years later England 
was mainly a manufacturing countiy and most of her 
population lived in towns. Not only &o, but tho total 
popnlntioii of 'tho country had increased enormou'-ly. 
Consequently, whereas in the early eighteenth century 
Englnx^d had easily produced as much corn as her people 
needed, in the early nineteenth century, when most 
Euglishmcn were engaged in occupations which produced 
no food (though the people needed more food than ever), 
it became necessary to import supplies of corn from 
abroad. 

This, however, was dilBcuIt owing to the “Com Law's,” 
which imposed such heavy taxes on foieigu corn that 
hardly any of it was imported. In 1S15, after the wars, a 
new Com Law provided that no com should bo imported 
from abroad as long as tho price of English corn was 
below the exceedingly high price of. eighty shillings a 
quarter. 

In this way English agriculturo was “protected”; and 
“protection” of this sort for English mannfactiiiers as 
Avell as English farmers w'as tho policy of every govern- 
ment ill tho eighteenth century. But already tho tide 
was turning in favour of Free Trade, which, tliough it 
would ailmit into this country foreign good;;- which might 
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compote witb English 'goods would nevoitbclebs it was 
thought make foieign nations iiioie willing to accept 
our nianuf letures 

It IS probable that Free Trade would ha%e come much 
caiher than it did if it had not been for the Napoleonic 
wais Vs eaily as 1776 i book had been wiitten lu its 
faiour — 3/ic Wealth of Ovations The authoi, \dam 
Smith mamtained that England would gieatly oenefit bj 
making hei trade as fiee as possible This book had mucli 
iiifliieuce ovei W illiam Pitt who was Piime Jlimstei fiom 
1783 to 1800 but he was pi evented by the wai fiom 
intioducmg Free Trade, although ho did, in 1786 make a 
treaty with Franco ^by which each countiy reduced the 
taxes on the others goods 

After the wais, as we have seen, Protection was onto 
moio fiimly established by the Corn Law of 1815 Five 
ycais latei, however, the mci chants of Loudon sent to 
Paih iiueiit a petition in favour of Free Trade, and duiing 
the next ten yeais (1820 30) many taxes oii toicign goods 
weio cithei leJuced oi abohs^hed The lead m this was 
tikcii bj 'William Huskissoii, who was Picsident of the 
Bond of Tilde fiom 1823 to 1827 Haski=iSoii lowctcd 
the duties which had to bo iiaid ou all textile goods (silk, 
cotton, woollGn^ etc) althougit England was still iinl mg 
mO'.t of the*.o things foi herself In this way smuggling 
was made so unprofitable that it almost cca'^ed 

In oidei tint England should not lose bj this opening 
of her markets to forcjgneis, Iluskissoii made a numbci 
of ticatics with foieigu powcis hj which both sulcs, as 
m the Ficiich ticaty of 1786, a^iecd to confei the -» imo 
benefits on one anulhei s lueich iiits Tins pohe^ of 
cxchingiiig tilde benefits is known as Becipioeitj 
Thus by IMO (when Iluskis ou w is killed ni a lailway 
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accident) England >vaa on the way to becoming a Free- 
Trade country. But there waa stiJl one commodity wiiicli 
was not free. This was corn, and it was not likely to be 
freed so long as parliament consisted of nobody but 
landowners. In 1832, hoAvover, the llcform Act admitted 
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Theie \\'is it tins time m puhnnieut a Toij inajoiity 
— ind the Toiy Paitj consisted almost wholly of 1 md 
oAvnei's aud ivis violently opposed to Free Tiade in com 
But tlic Fume Mimstei Su Robeit Peel, slowlj hecamo 
coiiMnced that the Com Laws would ha\e to be abolished 
\.t fiiot foi foai of offending his ii iity, Peel left the Com 
Liws alone but his go\emmeut lowcied ta\, aftei tax 
on other impoits so that by ISl'i, when Peel bad been 
Pi line Munster foi foui ycais Biitain was inoie ni irly 
a Fieo ii ide couutiy than eier 
Even now Pool would pci haps hv^e done no nioic if 
ho had not been diucii on by an unforc-cen disister 
In 181a theio began in lioliud a tcniblo potito famine, 
and the people weio thieatcned with stvrratiou It was 
ncccssat} to get food to them as quickly as possible, and 
the quickest way was to allow com to bo impoited into 
Iielaud free Peel theiefoie biought m a Bill repealing 
the Coin Laws ni ISIG 

By so doing he deeply offended his Tory followeis, iiid 
most of them refused to acknowledge his Icadei-'lnp 
Those who remained loyal to Peel weie Imowu as 
Peelites and for some timo they belonged to no partj 
Eientuilly, after Peel® death in 1850, they came undei 
the leadership of W E Gladstone, and joined the Wings 
and Radio ils to foim a new * Liberal Paity The 
lemaimng Tones, or Consci\ati\es as they weio now 
geuerallj called, found a new leader in Benjamin Disiach, 
afterwaids Eail of Beaconsfield 
Since the middle of the nineteenth centuiy Biitam has 
been a Fiee Tiade country, aud there is no doubt that 
Fico Tiade was an excellent thing foi Biitisli mami 
fictuies m that centuij It kept down puces and 
enabled oui manufactuieis to sell then goods che ipcx 
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than foreigners in the markets of the woi’ld. But at 
the same time our farmers suffered. Russian corn, and 
later Canadian corn, were imported into this countiy in 
such enormous quantities that the farmers here found 
themselves unable to compete. Many of them, therefore, 
took to cattle-farmiug instead of corn-growing; many 
gave up farming altogether. Tho x*esult Avas that, 
whereas in 1871 there were over a million men working 
on English farms, in 1921 there* were little more than 
half that number. In the same period it has been cal- 
culated that over a quarter of the farming land of the 
country ceased to be cultivated for cereals. 

In 1903 Joseph Chamberlain, then Secretary of State 
for thu Colonies, now know'ii as Dominions, suggested a 
policy of Tariff Reform, as he called it. He proposed a 
plan by which tlie Mother Country and the Colonies were 
to give a preference to one another’s goods by taxing 
them less. This came to bo knoAvn as Imperial Preference. 
The xjolicy was defeated at the general election of 1900. 

Again, after tho war, the Conservatives proposed, at the 
election of 1923, that Protection should bo re-established, 
and again they Avero defeated. A modified form of 
Pi’otectiou, hoAA’eA'er (known as “ safe-guarding " because 
it “safeguards” tho British manufacturer from foreign 
competitors), has been granted to some industries Avbich 
have been bard hit by the changes folloAviug the Great 
War. But theie is as yet no Protection for the farmers 
because tho majority of the people in our countiy haA^c 
so far refilled to jiermit taxes to be placed on articles 
of food. 
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43 -IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 

Dm mg tlie poiiod of tlio aiul Agj iciiltiual 

Revolutions Iioland had veiy little sliiiro lu the great 
chiiiges which weio taking plaee Hei iudustiy and 
agiicultmo weie veiy baekwaid In fact, thoj’ had been 
putposclj kept fiom developing by laws i>asscd in the 
English pailiainent. For instance, Ii eland, like the 
colonies, snfTeied from tbo Navigation Acts, vvliich 
lunduiod her tindo. Other laws had piovented thu 
dovolopniont of n very ptomising linen ninnufactuio in 
Ulstci, the most nortborn province of Iiclaud. 

Like Scotland, Ii eland at Hist had a pnihnincnt of her 
own, which she kept till 1800 But this Iiish puiliinncnt 
was loss powciful than cither the Enghsli or tho old 
Scottish paiiiaincnt. All the laws which it passed had 
to ho buhinittcd to the English Privy Council for its 
approval, and tho English pailiamont claimed tho liglh 
to pass laws fox Iicland. 

In 1782, how over, tbroiigli tbo cffoits of Ilcnry Giatlan, 
tho Iiish pailiamcnt obtained its indejiondcncc, and fin 
tho iiQNt eigliteen jeai-s Ireland enjoyed ical “Ilonio 
Rule.” But Giattan’b parliament was not very succc-^sful, 
and in any taso it icprc'^cntcd only tho Piote>5tant8 of 
Ireland. Rom. in Catliolias did not iccuivo the voto till 
1703, and oven then they wcio denied tlio tight to sit 
in pirliami.nt. When in 1798, whilo England was occu- 
pied with her deiidly war with Prance, a daiigeious Irish 
iijbelllon bioko ipit, tho Engli-h government felt it «b't>- 
lutely necc-.^-ary to bring ulmut a union of the two 
coiintiies. 'Ihis w as nrcompIMicd in tho jear 1S(X). Gre.it 
Britain and Itcland betamo a single kingdom with one 
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parliuinuiit, which wits to contain thirty-tuo Irish lords 
and ouo huiulrcd Irish members of the IIou&o of C«)innioijs. 

The miioii was in iiumy ways an iinprovcmeut for the 
Irish people, but as lonjf as tho Roman Catliolics \vfre 
excluded from tho unitet) parliament they wore- sure to 
feci discontontod. At tho tlnio of tho union tho Prime 
Minister, ‘William Pitt (the Younger), promised the Irish 
people “Catholic Emancipation *' — that it", tho admission 
of Roman Catliolics to tho privileges enjoyed by Pro- 
testants, esiiecially tho right to bo elected to parliament 
— but tho king, Gcorgo III., was foolish enough to forbid 
Pitt to keep his promise, so that tho Irish justly felt 
that they had been deceived. 

Under the leadership of Daniel O'Connell, who him* 
self was u Roman Catholic, a “Catholic Association” 
was founded which agitated continuously for Catholic 
Emancipation. In 1S23 O'Council succeeded in getting 
himself elected to parliament for an Irish constituency, 
and tho English government, not daring to keep him 
out for fear of an Irish rebellion, granted Catholic 
Emancipation in tbo following year. 

Thereafter O'CoiiiieU started an agitation for the ri*{)cal 
of tho union, but ho lost iunuonco through his refusal to 
agree to a policy of violence. A “Young Irish Party” 
was fornusl maler Smith O’Rricn. uhich attempted a 
rising in ISIS. Smith O’Urieii was not a capable leader, 
and tho i-ovolt was easily t.uppi'esscd by a foico of 
policemen. 

In lS(i8 Gladstone beenmo Primo Jlini^ter for tho first 
time. For a long ti»no lie had Ijecn iutcresteil in tho 
Jr/'h probleJn, ami in iS(X} ho took a step touards ii* 
.solution by disestablishing and dis-endowing tlio Irish 
tatalo Church. This Church was Protestant, and though 
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to satisfy the dcmaud of the Irish for political indepeutl- 
encc. Their leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, led the Irish 
party so skilfully that imrliamcnt Avas forced to listen 
to tho demands for Homo Rule, and at last, in ISSO, 
Gladstone decided to grant it. lie introduced a Homo 
Rule Bill, but many of his own i)arty refused to follow 
liim and tho Bill was rejected by parliament, as Avas also 
another which ho introduced in 1S93. In 1914 another 
Homo Rule Bill avjas intro<luccd, and might haA-e become 
laAV but for tho outbreak of tho Great War. It Avas not 
until 1922 that Homo Rule for Ireland Avas at last obtained, 
Ea'cu then it aa'os not quite tho Homo Rule Avliich tlio 
Irish Party had Avanted. Part of Ulster, tho northern 
proviucQ of Ii eland. Avas inhabited mainly by Protestants, 
whereas Iho rest of tho island was Roman Catholic. A 
Bolutiou of this difliculty was found by gh-ing tho six 
Protestant countie.*? of Ulster, comprising Northern Ireland, 
H parliament of their oaa'ii, so that there aro two parlia- 
ments in Ireland — that of tho “Irish Free State,” Avliich 
sits at Dublin, and that of Northern Ireland, sitting at 
Belfast. 


Further Reading and Reference. 

Tlio S[iiritiial avpcct of tlic ogltatioii in Iicluiid froui tlie l.itc 
eii'hteentli century to tlio twentjetli is expies^cd in tlio woi].s of 
W. B. Teats. Tlie jmema of Bora Sigeison Sliorter are also ielcr.int 
to this period. 

For the lighter side of Iiisli life sec stoiies by Chailes Loser, 
George A. Biiiningliain and otlieis. 
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44— THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Ireixnd 'I’a not the only part ot the British Einpnc 
which leceivcd Home Rule It ^\as granted uiuch 
txrhei to our most impoi tant colonies Canada Austialia, 
bouth Africa, and Now Zealand aroto daysepvi ite ii itioiis, 
with sopuatc represent rtivcs on the League of Natron® 
But at the same tunc they ire still part of the British 
Empire and then luhahitauts call themselves Britons 
just as much as the inhabitants of Gicat But «n In this 
chrptci wo are to see how this unusual iriangoment has 
hLOii brought about 

The Dominion of Canada 

After the War of Aniciican indepondtneo veiy m ui) 
pcoplo both in Butam and in C inula thought tint it 
would not be long before Canad r followed tbo ovarnplo 
of tlio United States ami became an independent republic 
ibis seemed all the inoio likely becui'vo most of the 
inhabitants of Canada, winch had been conqucied from 
the 1 tenth, woio tliemselvcs rrenehinoii speiKing tbo 
rieiich Jaiigtnge, believing m the Catholie Chuieli, ind 
not caiing veiy much to bo ruled hj fotoignoiN as thc> 
icgatdcd tiio Biitish 

Ginduillj, howevci, ns mou iml mure Biitmh 
eimginlcd to C iiiadu, the hilince between the two rices 
became luoro even, and in order to pi event (piaii tiling 
between them an act was possicd in 1701 {the ‘Camuhaii 
Constitutional Act ") Tins divided the colony into two 
hcpn ito pun mcca— Upper Caniula, wheio iiuut of tbo 
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British lived, and Lower Canada, the original French 
colony, where most of the Frenchmen lived. Each of 
these two provinces was given a separate government of 
its own, and a governor-general was appointed to super- 
vise the doings of both governments. 

For some time this arrangement worked satisfactorily. 



The Map shows dates on which the Western Provinces were established. 

but in 1837 rebellions broke out in both of the Canadian 
provinces. Lord Durham was sent out to devise a suitable 
form of government for Canada. His recommendations 
were written in what is known as the Durham Report. 
His main proposal was that Canada should receive 
“ responsible government” — that is, that the people should 
have the right, -which the people of England had bad 
ever since the Revolution of 1CS9, to remove from power 
any government which displeased them. 
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luEngHud wrote Loid Duiliani, ‘when a ministiy 
ceases to command a majority in uliainent on great 
questions of policy its doom is immediatelj ‘jc iled 
and it ^^ould appear to ns is sti vnge to attempt 
foi any time to cairy on a government bj means 
of ministcia perpetually in a niiiioiity as it would 
be to pass laws with a majority of votes against 
them If Colonial legislatures have frcqucntlj 

stopped the siqiphes if they have harassed public 
servants hy unjust or harsh impeachments, it was 
because the removal of an unpopulai admiuistratjou 
could not ho effected m the Colonioh. by those imldei 
indications of a w ant of confidence which hav o ilw aj 
sufilcod to attain the end m the Mothci Countiy 

rins policy whoicby tlio goveiuoi gcucril of C in ida 
w IS to choose Ins muiistei s from the pai ty most fav oui cd, 
from time to time hy the people was cageily ciincd out 
by Durham 8 sou in Uw, Lord Llgin, who v\ is goveinoi 
gcneial fiinu 1817 to 1851 By the end of his pt nod of lulo 
responsible goveimncnt was well estabhahed 
By the C ui idu Act of 1SC7 foui provincial iiaM iiihhcs 
wcio catibhbhcd one foi c icli oL the pioviiices — Quebec 
(which was the old Lower Gun idii), Ontiiio (the old 
Uppci C iimda), Nova Scotia and Now Brunswick — while 
inothi r Pnilmmcnt was set iqi to Icgial ito foi tho whole 
* Dommioii of Cuiuidn ns it was now lallcd llius tboio 
IS now m Cun uhi u piiiliainciit (which m(s at Ottawa) 
to male laws foi tho whole Dominion, and sepuate 
legislitincs to innko Iiws foi t icli of tho i»iovmct'' 
and a governor general i-, plated ovci them all to 
represent tho king Vu nrraiigi meiit of this kind is 
called a rtdtiatioii 
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The Commonwealth of Australia. 

Tho next of the British tiominions to adopt this priueiph* 
of Fedemtiou was Au5ti*alia» which, like Canada, consists 
of a number of separate states. There are six of them 
altogether — Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 
These states, or provinces, were gradually obtaining 
parliaments of their own at the sanio time as Lord Elgin 
was governing Canada, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. By 1859 all of them had obtained 
responsible govemment except Western Australia, which 
did so in 1800, Ten years after. Federation was accepted 
by the whole of the coutiuent, and on the first day of 
tho twentieth century the Commonwealth of Australia 
was born. 

British South Africa. 

Tlio history of South Africa iu tho ninoteeuth century 
has been somewhat different from that of tho other 
dominions. Here, as in Canada, there is inoi-e than one 
race to govern, and with tlicir different ideas they aio 
not easy to rule together. Thei'e are not only two 
white races — the British theinsclve.s and tho Boci-s, the 
descendants of the Diitchiiieii and the French Ilugnenot?, 
who originally colonised SoutI) Africa— but also the black 
natives. 

These three races are so exceedingly unlike one another 
that it was a long time before any satisfactoi’y govern- 
ment could bo found at alL The Boers were cattle- 
fanners who loved a country life and disliked toums; 
the English, who were traders, iJi'eferred town life, and 
so established towns one after another, wliile tho negroes 
were mostly quite uucivilise<l. 
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The Boers became co dissatisfied with the goveinmeut 
of Cape Colony that they decided to leave it m a body 
In the thirties thousands of them migrated, with their 



families ami cattle acios^ the Oiangc liner, mil tlicj 
founded tlieio a rciiublic of their own called the Orange 
Free State Some of them went o\en fuithcr, icioss 
the Vial Ri\ct, and foniidcd another Boci republic — the 
‘ riaiisinil" IIcio thej hoped to tarry on tlieir fanning 
without mtoifcicnto from the British 
Vhtn later on was discoicrcd in 18SG near the 
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present town of Joliannesburg, in the Transvaal, British 
and others flocked in vast numbers into these mining 
distx'icts, to the annoyance of the Boers,. 

Feeling grewwoi-se and worse. The Uitlauders, as the 
Boers called the immigrants, appealed to Britain, anti in 
1S99, after ineffectual negotiations, the two Boer republics 
declared war. After three years they were conquered and 
were annexed by Great Britain. In the meantime lauds 
still farther north had been opened up, mainly thx'ough 
the energy of the British South Africa Company, under 
the control of Cecil Rhodes, after wlioiu the new territories 
were called Rhodesia. Thus by 1902 British tenitory 
extended beyond the Zambezi. 

Tlio bolution to the problem of goveimnent was found 
when the principle of Federation, which had proved 
successful in Canada and Axistralia, was applied also to 
South Africa. In 1909 an Act of Union was passed, and 
in tlie following year the Union of Soutli Africa was 
established. A governor-general and a coixtral parlia- 
ment control the whole union, w'hile each of the separate 
states (which ax*e noxv called “provinces”) — Capo of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Oi*ange Fi-ee State, and the Transvaal— 
ha,s a “pi’cvincial Council.” 

India. 

Besides these greater domiuious tho Empire includes 
many states, sxxcli as New Zealand, which is a dominion 
withotit Fedei-atioii, and colonies xvhich ax-e govox-ned 
directly by the Ci’own — that is, by tlio government at 
Westminster. The greatest of all is India, with its three 
hundred and twexity millions of peoixle of many diilereiit 
races and i-eligions, some very highly educated and some 
hiirdly civilised at all. 
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the British government. At the head was to be a 
governor-geueral, acting under the supervision of a 
“Board of Control” at Westminster. This arrangement 
lasted until the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

India was then put under the rule of a “Viceroy," 
who acted for the monarch ; the Board of Control u as 
replaced hy the India OlBce, with the Secretary of State 
for India at its head. The East India Company wa*, 
abolished altogether. In 1877 the Indians were reminded 
of the glories of the old Mogul Empire by a law which 
made the queen “Empress of India," so that India ua» 
once more nu “Empire.” In 1911 the capital of ludia 
was romovod from Calcutta, the old headquarters of the 
East India Cnmpuuy, to Delhi, the old capital of the 
Mogul emperors. 

In 1010 the Government of India Act wont a long way 
towards granting the demands of the better educated 
Indians for a share in the government. A parliament 
was established in India, elected, for the most part, by 
various classes of the people ; aud at the same time 
separate councils were gr.auted to the* eight chief 
provinces. Thus tlio principle of Federation has been 
applied to India, but complete i-elf-goverumeut has not 
been granted, as tliere are many subjects on uhich the 
viceroy need not consult the wishes of the parliament. 

Further Reading and Reference. 

Out Empire Ovcrecaa, by H. W. Palmer, and The Story of Our 
Empire, by P. II. Salmou, aie useful class reference bgobs. 
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lYFl-S OF MODIX;: niua ruWEJt. LOCOMOTIM3. 
TUrMC}lia4<r£»e)»e. '' nrinsScMsman.'' 

Tour C>bn<l«r Conit>oaod Enmne. 
{Courtt»v<,/LyB.Il) 



45.— A HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION. 

At tlio boginiung o£ tho nineteenth century the quickest 
way of travelling from place to pkico was on horse- 
back, and tho next quickest, and for most people the 
most convenient, was by stage-coach. About 18.30 the 
roads were so improved by Telford and Nacadmn that 
coaching attained a high state of efficiency. There 
were concliing services along most of tho main roads 
between tho biggest towns, but their average speed was 
something like ten miles an hour, so that a long journey, 
such as that from Edinburgh to London, took several 
days to accoiniilish. 

Railways. 

A hundred years ago all this was altei-ed by tho 
railways, of which tho first was opened in lS2.i. In 1S2D 
Stoplicn^ou's “ Rocket” reached a speed of thirty miles 




MODER'I A’CIAJmO LIKESS IV DOCK AT SOCTUAMPTOV 
Tht Olymp z Ilomtnt mai A^U ta a. iieroflns) 

ixecessaiy owing tu the growth of bteamship traffic A 
ceiituiy igo the sailing vessel was still the cliief kind of 
ship, and dependent as it was on the winds, its speed was 
verj limited But iheady in 1S03 theie was a steamship 
(the Chaihtte Dumlasi) pl>mg on the ruth of Cljde, m 
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1818 the sGi'vico between Dover and Calais was begun ; 
iu 1838 the first steamship crossing of the Atlantic was 
accomplished, and in 1839 Avas founded the Cunard Line— 
the first company to rnn regular services of liners across 
the Atlantic. It was followed thirty years later by the 
White Star Line, and noAv the ocoiins are travei-sed in 
all directions by regular liner services. 



ICourUeifo/Air Union.) 

So far the latest means of transport is the aeroplane, 
which is already a commercial .success, though it is only 
about thirty-five years since the first aeroplane was 
constructed and less than a quarter of a century since 
the first really successful flight was made. The principal 
company running air liners (“IiniJerial Airways Limited ’) 
■was established in 1921, and their great air station at 
Croydon handles as many as two thousand passengers 
a weelc. 

Tliero are, hoAvcver, other means of communication 
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which enable messages to be sent and so m*!! o it 
uimete'^sarv for people to travel when it is mcou^emeut 
for them to do so 



PASSE GERS IK 'tflE ACTWPLASK 8U0WH OS PREChDlSG P CE. 
(Courtesy o/J r Un on.) 


Postal Communication 

A century ago the only nteaus of commuiiicatiou of this 
hind was the letter and even tins was not avail ible to 
the majoiity of the population because many could not 
alford the e\pense of postage and others could not lead 
In those dajs it was the receivei and not the sendci of 
the letter who bad to pay for its carnage Sir Waltei 
Scott once told a fnend — 

My bill for letters seldom comes under a hundred 
in I fifty pounds a year and as to co rch p uceh— they 
are a perfect ruination One morning last spring I 
opened a huge lump of a dispatch -witliout looking 
lion it was addiessed when, lo and behold' the 
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eontoutft proved to bo a umimsci*ipt pluy by a youns 
buly of Now York, who kindly requcbtcd mo to rend 
ami correct it; aud on iusi)ecting tho cover I fomid 
that I had bcou charged -fivo pountl'i odd for tho 

postago," 

111 1810 Sir Kowlaiid Hill managed to convince parlia- 
ment that if tho iiostago was reduced to ono iiouny per 
letter, and charged to tho sender instead of the receiwr, 
there ^YOuld bo no lo»s to Iho post-ollico, since tbo increase 
in the number of Ictterescnt would mako up the «lifturenic. 
Other imiiroveinents made the iiost-ofiiee still iiioro helpful 
— ono of the cliii'C being tho erection of pillar-boxc«. 

Ill ivcunt years tbo ijost-olfico has taken over the 
trausmis-'ion of mcs^sagcH by telegraph, tcloplione, and 
wireless telegraph. At first telegraphs were Ufcd only 
on railway-^, whore they were fii>t .set up in iSh. Soon, 
however, tho iiuention began to bo used for tho sending 
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of messages of all sorts and in ISdI was established that 
most famous of all news sei vices Reuters Vgcucy 

Broadcasting is only an extension of telegraph}' m 
tins case of course of wireless ttlegiaphy The first 



uhuAbCASTi o A rer c I lessor to senooLS 
{By] n * o of O < Drtt%*} B -oatlcatl gLorjoruto ) 


’Wirclcsh ines-.aoO acjo s the English Ch umcl miik sent 
111 1899 by Muiconi who tliico jcais latci succetdid in 
doing the simo icross the \tlantic 

liiiill} theio is the telephone mIiicIi is nowadijs 
isentml to tierj business iimn and to many lioint'- 
I lure aio o\ci a million telephones in Gicat Biitiin 
mIiicIi nciei thclu'i*. js fm 1 cliiiul mill} othci toiintrif' 
111 this iLspcet ^et it IS mil} u little o\ Cl h ilf v eciitur} 
hinte the iiiot telcihoiic avas iiuented (1870) b} Graham 
B 11 A\ho died m lOii 

Further Reading and Reference 

Ira yjyort b} J 1 GnlUl deals with roj Is rail ajs etc ui 
mil iiiMii^iiatitr ‘5to lU* H® rf « ^ 7, i rl (C Hull) 
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wlioso works illusti’ate in many ways the interests of 
the time- In his poems about King Arthin* (The Lmh/ 
of Shalott, the Mortc UArihur, and the long scries 
of poems called Idylls of the King) he gave voice to 
the interest which people in the nineteenth ccntuiy 
were feeling in the affairs of the Middle Ages, while in 
such ijoems as In J/e»ior/am he discussed the problems 
of science and religion which were puzzling all his 
contemporaries. 

Another gi’eat Victorian poet, too, was keenly interested 
in these scientific and religious problems. This A^as 
Matthew Ax-nold; but tho chief message of his poetry 
was that the bustle and hurry of modern life ivcre 
Imrmful to men and gave them no time to make the 
best of their lives, and he urged them to return to tho 
more restful manuei*s of old, when thcie was loss greed 
for wealth and more couteutedness with life us it was:-* 
“Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kcpt measure, 

Both in suffering and in pleasure — 

’Tis for this thy nature yearns.” 

Robert Browning, on tho-othcr hand, taught that every 
man could make his own Iiappmcsc, and that tliere was 
n'o reason why we should not grow even happier lus wo 
grew older; — 

“Grow old along ^^itlI me; 

The best is yet to be.” 

Jlost of his poetry is full of this cheerfulness, though 
his way of writing makes much of it \ery difficult to 
read. There is, however, an ca'.y poem of his ^%hich 
moat of us know {77ic Pied PijH'r of UamiUn) which 
illustrates his cheerfulness. It also' illustrates hi-, intci-est, 
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not so much m the Middle Ages, like most of las contem 
poiaries but m the period of the Kenaissance and manj 
of Bi ownings poems are about aitists oi musicians Avho 
lived then 

Poets of modem times leflect in various ways the spirit 
of their age Some of them believe that poetij- should 
take eiery aspect of life for its province, iiiespectivo 
of Avhethoi it is ugly or beautiful Poems which lepreseut 
this attitude are John Masefields The Eieilasting Mocy 
and Rudyaid Eipliugs Banach Room Ballads Other 
poets seek a ivay of escape from an age of machines into 
a woild of iinagmation Such poets are Wilhara Butlei 
Yeats and Walter de la Maie 
The Groat War pioduced a large numbei of young 
poets Many of them wcie killed, and it is difficult to 
estimate how great might have been then Avork bad 
they lived Foiemost among them avqs Rupert Brooke, 
Icuowu chiefly as the authoi of five sonnets Avntten in 
1911, and of Gtantcheslct a poem expressing his love 
foi a little A illago m C imbndgcsbue The folloAving lines 
indicate the spuit AVitU aaIiicU young men of his tjpe 
iccepted the A\ai — 

If I should die think only this of mo 
That theies some corner of a foieigii field 
That 1 ^, for oAei Engl ind 

Dramatic Literature 

Iho ten jcais Aihich preceded the Gieat Wai produced 
a body of diainatic Iiteiatuie in quality coinpaiable only 
AAith that of the da>a of Queen Elizabeth 

Amongst the pi ij mights who came into iiroimncnce at 
this time AAcre George Bemaid ShaA\, John Galsworthy 
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and J. M. Bari'ie. last-named was acclaimed a 

master of humour and pathos, but it was left to Shaw 
and Galsworthy to realise the importance of the theatre 
for the purpose of setting forth and calling public 
attention to serious social problems. In some of Shaw’s 
plays, such as The Doctors Dilemma and Man and 
Superman, so brilliant is his wit, so stimulating liis 
ai’gument, that oven in the longest speeches he succeeds 
in holding the interest of his audience. 

Galsworthy’s Justice showed up the evils of solitary 
confinement in prisons, and certain prison reforms intro- 
duced not long afterwards may have been in some 
measure due to this play. 2'/ie Silver Box is another 
noteworthy example of bis w’ork for the theatre. 

The Newspaper. 

It is that the Victorian ago can show more 

great names in literature than any other — except, perhaps, 
the Elizabethan age. But there was another and less 
great {though not less influential) sort of rending which 
develojied with tremendous rajndity in the nineteenth 
century; this is what wo call “periodical literature — 
that is, magfiziues and newspapers. At the beginning 
of the century newsi)apers were few, and could bo afforded 
only by those who were fairly well-off. The chief reason 
for this was the government tax of foui pence on e\ery 
uewspai)ei’, which, of course, kept uj) the price. In 1836 
this duty was reduced to one penny, and in IS55 it was 
abolished altogether; and since ‘then newspapeis liavo 
multiplied, and many W'ere sold before the Great War 
of 1014-18 at as little as a halfpemiy each. 

Until 1801 there was another tax which had as bad an 
influence ns the Newspaper Duty. This was the Paper 
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Dut^ Inch lu ido it impossible to produce books it a 
puce which tho poorer people could aHoid In 1861 this 
duty was abolished (mainly tliiough the effoit" of Glad 
stone) so that book pioducing has giowu as gicatl> is 
newspipci piodiuing Now many thons iiuls of new 
books aio published o\ery ycai iii Gieat Biitiin alone 


47— EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

At tho boginmng of the ninotoenth centurj thoio weio 
pro!) ihly not inoio than about thicc bundled ic il schools 
in Gieat Biitain, though thcio weio v liigo mimhci o£ 
‘‘Dunes’ schools, many, if not most of winch wexo kc]»t 
hy uncdiicited women incapable of toiching piopcil> 
In 17SI Sunday Schools weio started bj Robeit Uukes 
—not foi tho piupo»o of teaching ichgion ns such schools 
do now, but to piovido a littlo oidinniy cducition foi 
pool children 

Tiilj in tho nineteenth centinj two societies wtio 
founded to piovido education Both of them weio Chinch 
societies— tho BntisJi und Foreign School Soeictj (ISOS) 
foi tho NomonfoimMs nnd tho National Soeietj (1811) 
foi tho Chuivh of Lngl lud iheso societies did soino 
\erj good woik, but tliey were pool, and so in IS-ll the 
„o%c inment inudo an nnmial giant of n eonsjdei ilm sum 
of moiici to assist them 

ihis was tho his*t oCcistoii cm which tho goienimeat 
of the country had taken nnj notice of edm ition, but 
from this limo tlie* go\cmniLiit berime more and more 
a.tiMl^ interested m it In 1S.N a sptciil comimtUo 
was set up to Mijeerviso cduiation in iho country, and 
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paitly fioin the local lates and partly from the Boaid 
of Education 

The Education Act of 1918 made airaugements for all 
childien to pass from the Elemeutaiy School to a 
Coutiuuitiou School until they weie sixteen, oi else to 
spend half then tune until they ^^e^e eighteen, at woik 
and half at the Continuation School This act also tiied 
to make it possible that secondaij.as ivell as elementaiy 
educition should be fiee to all But these thiugs ha^e 
so far proved too expensive, and the act has not been 
put fully into foice 

Meantime secondaty education has developed enor 
mously \t the begmning of the twentieth centmy the 
only places where it was possible to obtain an education 
more advanced than the Elementaiy Schools could give 
were the old Public Schools and Giammai Schools, of 
which there weie only about three or foui bundled iii 
existence Since then a large numboi of Council Secondary 
Schools have been established — usually called Municipal or 
County Secondaiy Schools 

A bundled years ago there vveio only two umveisities 
in England (Tuikey was the only othei countiy in Europe 
with so few), though there were four in Scotland and one 
in Ireland Moieover not everyone could go to Oxford 
oi Cambridge At first those who were not members of 
the Chuich of England were excluded, afteivvards, on 
being admitted, they weio refi •std degiees This how 
ever, has now been altered, and all non ^inghcans have 
equal privileges with others at the two oldest English 
umveisities 

Newer universities, too, have been established so tint 
now thcic aio twelve m Euglaiid, foui m fecotlaud thieo 
in Ireland and one m Wales 
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48.— WORKERS, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
Co-operation. 

Nowadays wo are all familiar with co-operative stores. 
The>,o are owned by societies of working-people mainly, 
and the profits are divided among the mcmber'i, not in 
proportion to the money they have invested in the 
business, but according to the amount of their i)iireha'«es 
at the co-operative shops. 

Tbo first really successful co-opemtivo store was founded 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire. There in 1S44 twenty-eight 
inou joizjod together to set up a shop, contributing’ one 
pound apiece, and sharing tho profits. Though it startcil 
ill such a small way it prospered rapidly in spite of tho 
fact that the shop opened only two evenings in tho iiook 
and sold only clothes and food. 

Thereafter the co-operativo movement gained ground 
quickly. Co-operativo societies .were establislied in other 
towns, and liiially in 1803 a “Co-operative Wholesale 
Society” was set up for the whole of England, followed 
in ISOS by one for tho whole of Scotland. The Co-operativo 
Wholesale Societies have their capital provided by tho 
local co-operativo societies, to whom they distribute 
■“divideuds” in proportion to their purchases just ns tho 
local societies do to their customers, iloreovcr, tlie-.e 
whoIesiiJo societies have imdci taken very fully tlio>o 
functions which tho Rochdale pioiieci*s ainiod at— “ tho 
nmnufuctui-o of articles,” and tho arrangement of “tho 
powers of production, distribution, education,” etc. They 
have built over a hundred factories which provide goods 
only for co-operative societies. They send their gocnls to 
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such societies all over tlie woild and see that their 
customers shaie m the profits 

Trade ■Unions 

A little ovci a ceiitmy a^o Tr ido Unions ueio ilkjjil 
“Combination lets, as they wcie called, had been passed 



IS A uoi tits rACronY 
(Di/pcrmUsi<mo/Vesar9 Giitbarv Bros Ltt.) 

making it illegal for workmen to combine foi any purpose, 
especially foi the purpose of increasing their wages In 
1824 these Combination Acts neie lepealcd, and thus it 
became lawful for unions of working men to bo established 
At flist only small unions wcie founded among the 
omplojecs m single factories Lutei it was seen tliat 
they would bo much bettei able to influence then 
employers if the unions included those engaged in in 
mdustiy all o\or the couuti^, and thus tlieio caino into 
existence such umous as the Vmalgamatcd Socictj of 
Enguicci^ and tho Nitional Union of Railwajmeii to 
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mention only two o£ nmiiy. Liter still all 1110^.0 unions 
joined together to form ii great orgaincation — the Trades 
Union Congress— of which llio unions of all the trades 
are inombors. During tho last huinlrcd years, largely 
through tlio activities of tho unions, wages and hours 
and other conditions of tlio working-class have greatly 
improved. 

In tho old days beforo tlio Factory Aet^. factory 
cmployincnt was very dungerous, umebinory uas un- 
protected, and serious .'iccidonts wore often happening. 
Even after tho worst faults had been removed bj the 
Factory Acts somo acehlcnts wero bound to take place, 
as occur in oven tho host factories. In IRSO the Employers’ 
LiuhiUty Act was pushed, making tho employer responsible 
for any accidents which occurred on Ins premiacs; and 
hinco tlicn <ln 1897, 1900, mid 1000) Workmen’s Compenaa- 
tlon Acts liavo secured that injured workmen shall rocoivo 
compensation. 

The Labour Party. 

At tho end of tho inuetcciitli century the unions began 
a now form of activity. Instead of inttueneiug merely 
the employers they decided to iiiflucnco also tho govern- 
ment and tlio state— by having their own members of 
Parliament. At the election of 1900 a number of Labour 
members wore returned to P.arliamciit, and over since 
that time there has been a Labour Party in tlio House of 
Commons. In 1921 tho first Labour Government took 
office. 

Health and Welfare during the Nineteenth Century. 

Wo have already noticed tho unhealthy couditious 
which prevailed in the now iiiamifacturing town.s in tho 
M.II. 7 — T 
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oatly niuoteentb ccntuiy The chief iei’=?oii for these 
was lick of piopei diaimge riicio iieie no undeigiouud 
beiveis to rcmoio the lubbibh — iiothmg nioie than the 
old single guttei in the middle of the stieet cle ired 
none too icgularly by the dustman lu icrj many towns 
which had a liver neai the sewage was emptied into 
it As often as not the same river was used to 
supply the watei of the town and sometimes the town 
authoiitics weie foolish enough to get the water fiom a 
point in the iivci below the spot where the sewage was 
ennitied into it 1 ondon itself was the woist offender 
in this respect 

\fter the passtng of the Municipal Reform Act m 18S5 
(p rgo 240) most towns built piopci diams m then bticut‘’, 
with sewage faims at a distance to get iid of the filth m 
a scientific and healtliy way mcieasiuglj laigo 

number of towns have found it wise to get then water, 
nob from the neighbourhood of the dirt and waste of 
the town itself, but fiom a distance away — and in the 
case of the laigest cities many miles away Thus Man 
chestei gets most of its water fiom the Lake distiict, 
Biimingham and Lueiiiool from the middle of Wales, 
and Glvsgow fiom Loch Katime among tho Peitlishiie 
mountains 

He iltli IS also improved by tho cle iring away of slums 
and the making of open spaces and parks, which enable 
the townsfolk to get a proper supply of fiesb an 

Iho Public Health Act of 1848 made it compulsory for 
ill towns to come into line with one another in sanitary 
matters In 1872 and 1875 fuithei Public Health Acts 
weio passed, and m 1919 a Manstiy of Health was 
established 
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united By 1801 all the Italian states except Romo and 
Venice had agieed to be inled by one king, in ISOG, 
Venice joined , and at last in 1870 tlio Pope was compelled 
to surrender Rome, which then became the caintal of 
Italy, as in the days of tlie Roman Empire The Pope, 
the riead of the Catholic Chuich, hitteily lesented his 
being forced to give up his “Papal” kingdom, and for 
many years all the popes weie vmfiieudly to the Italian 
kings But in 1029 the independeuco of the Vatican 
teiutoiy (within the city of Rome) was iecogni‘'ed, and 
the kingdom of Italy was reconciled w'ith the Church. 

Unity of Germany. 

Iiv tUo luiddlo of the ninetecntli ccntuiy Germany too 
was a jumble of indopondent and semidndependont 
skitos — Austria, Piaissia, Saxony, Bavaiia, and very many 
othcr-» Of these the two strongest woio Austiia, which 
had in the sixteenth and Eoveuteciith centuries been the 
leader of the Geiman states, and Prussia, which had 
become so powerful under Fiedcrick the Gieat (1740-88) 
that it was now' the rival of Austria. Tho question wa«, 
Would Austiia or Prussia succeed in uniting tho whole 
of Gciiiiany and bccomo tho head of it? In ISCO this 
quc'-tioii wai» settled when, in a wni lasting only boven 
weeks, Piiihsia decisively beat Austria and was recog- 
nised ns tho 'chief state in Geimany, Austria being 
excluded fioin the Federation of German btutes. 

The man clnelly rcspoiiMblo for this victory by Prussia 
was Bisinaixk, its Prime Minister from 1802 to IS90. Two 
ioars bofoio ho had attacked Denmaik and taken from 
her tho duchies of Schlcswig and Holstein, whith would 
bo oNtninelj useful to Prussia owing to their situition 
on tho Ihiltic Sea Pour jears after tho Aiistio-Piiissian 
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otliPi Eiuopemi nations, Germany saw no othei metliod 
but to take some of them — especially in Africa In Noi Ch 
Africa she came into collision with Franco (aheio the 
war of 1870 and the loss of Als^ico Lorraine had left 
bittei memories); in South Africa with Britain, and in 
Persia with Kiissia At tho same time Russia and Aubtiia 
quarrelled about tho Balkan States, which each wished 
to control , and so the Great War camo to bo almost 
inevitable whatever paiticular causo actually bey;an it. 

The Great War. 

Unfoituuately for Gcimany ami Austria their iilly 
Italy lefused to join them in tho AWir, and a few mouths 
later actually turned against them So did most other 
couutiios until Germany, Au''tria, Tuikoy (with whom 
Geimany had been fxicndly), and Bulgniia woie fight- 
ing against a scoio of nations all o\er tho woild. 

Novcitheless it took four years to beat them, because 
they weie well prepared, whereas Franco, Britain, and 
then allies weie far fiom leady in 1914. Moxeo\er, 
Geimany and Austiia lay together, and Tuikey' and 
Bulgaria weio easy to reach, so that their troops and 
supplies could bo moved easily wherever they were needed, 
while their eiieinies weie separated bo badly that it w'as 
almost impossible for Russia to have any communication 
with her two chief allies, Britain and Fiance. 

Tbeio were two principal “fronts” in the war — the 
Eastern Fiont, where Geimany and Austria weie fighting 
Russia, and the Western Fiont, where they wcio against 
Franco and Biitain. There was important fighting, too, 
in the north oi Italy (cineflj between the Austrians and 
the Italians), in Gallipoli (chiefly between Bntain and 
Tuikey), and at Salonika (chiefly between Britain and 
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Bulgaria). Farther east our amiy in Egypt succeeded 
in conquering Palestine and Syria. 

In Eui’ope things did not go so well for us and our 
allies. In 1917 Russia was beaten and had to surrender 
at the Peace of Brest-Litovsk- The Gzar was deposed, 
and Russia became a republic. Germanj' was therefore 
able to concentrate her armies on the Western Fi’ont. 
There in 1918 she made a final endeavour to break 
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other Einopein nations Oiermany saw no othti method 
but to tal e some of them — especially in Vfiica In Jsoith 
Afiica she came into collision with rriince (wheie the 
i\ai of 1870 and the loss of Alsace Lorraine hid left 
bittei niemoiies) m boiith Africa ivith Biitiin and in 
Peisia ^\ith Russia At the same time Russi v and Vustiia 
quanelled about the Ball an Stitcs ivbich eich wished 
to control and so tbo Gieit Wai came to bo almost 
inevitable Avhatevcr paiticiilai ciuso actually begin it 

The Great War 

Uiifoi tunately foi Goimaiiy ind Anstn i then illy 
Itily xefusod to join them m thenar and i fciv nionthb 
latei vctually turned agunst them bo did mo t othei 
countiies until Germany Vustria Tinl oj (with i\hom 
Geimanj Ind been fiiendlj) and Bulgaiia Tioie hoht 
mg igamst i ecoio of nations all o\ot tbe noild 

"Veioitheless it tool foui ycais to beat them because 
they wcie well piepaicd wheieas Fiance Britain ind 
then allies a\ere fai fiom readj m 1914 Moieoiei 
Geimaiiy and Austria lay togethei and Turkey and 
Bulgaiia weie casj to icacli so that their tioopa and 
supplies could be moved easily wherever they weie needed 
while then enemies weie sepaiated so badly that it avas 
almost impossible foi Russi i to have any communication 
avitb her two chief allies Britain and Fiance 

There a\ere two principal fionts in the wai — the 
E istcm Fi ont, avbere Gei m my and Austn i a\ ei e fighting 
Russia and the Western Fiont where they weie against 
France and Biitaiu There was impoitant fighting too 
in the north of Italy (chiefly between the Austrians and 
the Italians) m Gallipoli (chieQj betaveen Biitain and 
Turkey) and at Salonika (cluefly between Britain and 
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Bulgaria). Farther east our army in Egypt ‘.urceciled 
in cnnq^ucring Palestine ami Syria. 

In Europe things did not go so well for us and our 
allies. In 1917 Russia was beaten and had to surrender 
at the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. The Czar was deposed, 
and Russia became a republic. Germany was therefore 
able to concentrate her armies on the Western Front. 
There in 1918 she made a final endeavour to break 
through to Paris, although tho British and French now 
had tho help of sonio Aiucricuii troops, America having 
joined against Geriuany in 1917 owing to tho practice 
of tho latter of sinking liners (usually with Americans 
on boai’d) with her submarines. This German advance 
was at last stopped by Foch, tho allied commnnder-in* 
chief, and In tho autumn of 1918 tho Germans were routed 
and driven back. Their portion was made practically 
hopeless by tho .'‘urreiulcr of Bulgaria and Turkey in 
Soptemhor, and of Austria u month later. On Nov- 
ember 11, 1918, an armistice was signed, and }icace uas 
made at Vcrnaillcs in July 1919. 

By this peace an attempt was inado to rearrange tJio 
.states of Europe in accordance with their natioualitlos. 
Al-saco and Lorraine were kaudud back to Fiance, and 
tho non-Austriaii iieopic in Austria became separate 
states (especially Hungary, Czedioslovakia. and Yugo- 
slavia). Germany herself bad become iv I'opublic at the 
end of tho war, tiiid Austria soon followed her oxainple. 

Progress towards Peace— the League of Nations. 

Probably tho most important thing done at Versailles 
in’ 1919, however, was tho establishment of the Lcvigue 
of Nations, a, jdan originated by tho American pre-ident, 
Woodrow Wilson. Tho object of tho League is to prevent 
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war IS fai is possible m tlio futuio To tbis cud it has 
its headquaiters at Geuevi wlioio rcpicsent itiies of. most 
of the nations in the woild attend to discuss difficult 
mtei national questions Members of the League promise 
not to take up aims until the League has done eiery 
thing possible to aiiive at a jieaccful settlement Moot 
of the countries of the world now belong to the Le igue 
but unfoitmiately Piesidcnt Wilsons own nation refused 
to suppoit his plan iiid Ainciica is not i membei 

After the War 

After all wars thoio aio tioubles Usually they intludc 
the spicad of diseases of one soit oi mother, and the 
peiiod aftoi the wai of 1014-18 was as bad m this respect ns 
the poiiod after the Napoleonic wai, though the atUnuce 
of medical science since the 1 itter made tilings much bettd 
than they might have been Novcrtbeless there ■^^as in 
the wiutei of 1918 19 an epidemic described as mfluoura 
thiougliout the world which lulled in foiu months moie 
people than the wai liad killed m four >ears 

Disease, however, was not tiie only consequence 
of the war Trade had been upset much money h id 
been spent on munitions, which were good only foi 
destroying and for being destroyed The destruction 
had gone on foi foui yeais As a lesult most of us 
must be content to be pooici than wo should have been 
if there had been no wai , aaid the same is true of all 
the belligeient nations 

Further Reading^ and Reference 

Simple books on modetn Europe ax^—BeJors tie Gieat Jla), Jloio 
llalj becaiie a Baiion Aud Four Dreaiiters of II mW Po lU 
published bj M'DougalU 27e Story oj the Leajue of AaUorts 
(I\. E Imies) n very useful 
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The Advance of Science 

"Witli tlie advent of tlie nineteenth century began a 
penod of scientific leseaicb and discovery uninialleled 
in the worlds histoiy Every bianch of science has 
shared in the advance and Biitish scientists have taken 
a foiemost place in furthering it 

Geology — About 1830 Sir Charles Lyell showed that 
tho surface of the earth did not owe its pie ent form to 
any gigantic convulsions of nature as had hitherto been 
generally believed but was brought about ui tho course 
of ages by gradual changes These among others con 
Bistcd nr the foriuatiou of mountains and valleys by the 
slow shimkiiig of the earths crust the scooping out of 
valleys also by glaciers and rivers and the creating of 
land at river mouths by deposits of matter washed down 
fiom the hillsides and land surfaces These changes are 
still going on Sinus Lyclls time further research liis 
only tended to confiim his views 
5io7of77 —Another scientific revolutionary was Charles 
Danvin who iii 1859 startled tlie world by tho publication 
of lus Origm of Species hj means of rVatiii al Selection Up 
to this time it had been generally hold that every species 
of animal had been separately created and had leniiincl 
the same ever since Darwin argued that this was not 
so but that m the course of tune by a number of small 
changes ciused by changes in euviionment i spcties 
might he altered into something qiiito different and that 
by this means nature is even now creating new species 
This theoiy of Evolution is now generally accepted and 
has been extended to botany and other sciences 
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Medical Science . — Somo of the most far-reacliing changes 
of niotlern lifo have been brought about by the aihance of 
medical science dunng tbo past h«mli*ed years. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, Ed^^•al•d• Jeiiiun- 
bad made the woudei’ful discovery that smallpox could 
be i)rovented by vaccination. 

The most revolutionary .discovery of the nineteenth, 
however, was probably that of tbo existence of geions 
or iniei*obes in the atmosphere, Wsiblo only through tlie 
microscope, some harmful and others useful. Loin's P.is- 
teiir, a French scientist, was ouo of the first to recogui-e 
their importance. 'While investigating the souring ol 
beer and milk when exposed to tbo air, he came to 
realise that this was duo to tho presence of germ-*. Since 
then other observere liavo found various microbes to be 
tho cause of many infectious diseases. 

Tho cause of these diseases having been found, the 
discovery of a means of prevention naturally followed. 
This in many Ciises is secured by “inoculation,’’ that is, 
an injection of the microbes or genus through tho sldn, 
which induces a mild form of tho disease and therefoi'o 
renders a pereon more or less iuimune. 

TJp to tho middle of tho ninoteeuth eeutuiy ancesthctics 
(or dings which cause unconsciousness) were uuknouu, 
and surgical operations-u'crc attended by great risk oiving 
to the pain and shock caused to the iiaticnt. The use 
of chlorofoim, the first satisfactory auccsthetie, was dis- 
covered by Professor J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh in 1817. 

'V\nule the effects of pain were thus removed, operations 
Were still only too frequently followed by gangrene, which 
often proved fatal. In 1865 a siu-geoii in Glasgow, Joseph 
Lister, hearing of the discoveries of Pasteur, couceii cd the 
idea that gangrene was caused by tbo infection of the 
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wound by microbes, xnil could be 
piovented by the use of disinfect- 
ants Undei tins tioatmont, 
known as antiseptic suigery, 
gingrcno became piacticilly uu 
known The worlc of Siinpson and 
Listei has levolutionised suigery, 
and the modem operating theitie, 
with its absolute cleanliness uid 
sterilised mstrumeuts, h vs been 
tho means of saving much hfe 
and suffeimg 

In lS9a a Geimau, Kontgeu, 
dibcovcied a Inthcito unloiowu 
lodiatiou — the X lays Those 
rays are invisible, and can pass 
thiough various substances ^\bich 
are opaquo to ordmaiy light, but 
fail to i>enetiate bone or metal 
When, for mstance, an injuied 
limb IS exposed to the X z ays, 
tho shadow of the bones can be 
cast upon a photogiaphic plate, 
and fractures of the bones, oi a 
piece of metal embedded m the 
flesh, can be immediately detected 
Astionoiny — Great idvauces 
ba\e been made m om knowledge 
in this fascinating science within 
the last fifty years It is now 
supposed that suns, or stais, ha>o 
X RAY PHOTO <r rRACTiRTP bceu foi mcd by a gradual con 

{Hoyai inUmary nimbujpft) ceutratiou of tliQ atonis of the 
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spaces on the map of the world, such as the inteiior of 
Atiica and Austialia md round the Poles 
^/7ica — About the middle of the nineteenth centuiy 
the chief task which ei.ploreis set themselves was the 
dlsco^ely of the source of the Nile Tins was accom 
phshed by Sii Richard Burton, J H Speke and James 
A Giant who found it in Lake Victoiia Meanwhile, 



LIVlbCSTOhB IN AFRICA 

(from /Ac tallcaihyC 10. PM agtin Jackson— prop rtp of the Scott shAat onat 
Uc 0 altoUav ILo 0s(on« hrust.) 


D. Livingstoue, the gioatost of all African e^plcnois, had 
begun a cyitniuatio exploiation of South Coutial Africi 
Lngdy in toinequonce of bis labouis there is little jot 
loft to dibcoiei, and in a geogiapbita] sense, the dark 
continent is no longer dark The locomotiie md tlio 
motor cai now tnierso regions nhich little more thin 
httj yens igo neio totally unknown 
Anstiofiu—Hero, too, there is httlo loft to discovci 
The culy e^ploreis such -is Cbailes Sturt, Edw iid John 
Ljie, lud tho hrotlieis Gicgoij nuide know ii ttio disti lets 
ne 11 tho eo ists, and 1 itei uhonturci-s, as John M'D Slii ii t. 




rii it Greenland was an island was proved by the 
Vmeriean Lieutenant Peary and others nhen they 
siictecdeil in lounding the uortheiu end The opinion 
that the interior was covered by an ice sheet has been 
confirined by the several expeditions which haie crossed 
It the first by Nansen in 1S88 
Mcinwliile attention had been directed to the Noith 
Polo Itself After laiious atteiniits sometimes ending in 
tr igedy it n as reached by Peary in 1009 The North Polo 
has been found to bo sui rounded by an loo bound sen 
Tlio south Polar legions being more romoto and eicii 
moio inaccessible than those of tho noith have not 




received the same attention as the latter. Nevertliele^'' 
many attempts have been made at exploration, the first 
V Captain James Cook in 1773. In the nineteenth 
centuiy other exploi’ers, while discovering various pai'ts 
of the coast of the great continent which is supposed 
to surround the Pole, were invariably tui'hed back by 
the impenetrable ice-barrier. At length, in Jauuaiy 
lOIj, Captain Scott reached the Pole, only to find that 
ho had been forestalled a few weeks previously by the 
Norwegian explorer Ainund&eii. Unfortunately, on the 
*etum journey Scott and his four companions perished. 

Polar exiiloration much valuable knowledge has 
M.ii. 7 — tr 
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been gmued in the sciences of biology, geology, magueti'^m, 
but especially m meteorology. Meteoiological stations 
have been established in both the north and south Polar 
regions. One result of tho study of meteoiological 



A model hliowiiig tl.o Lead dre»a of Sliub aJ, a princess of Ur of tbe 
CTiaWces, supposed to b iso ragnul at a i>cnod bctii een 3500 and 33)0 K a 
{Dnluih Jfuscuui.) 


conditions in the Antarctic is that it is now possible to 
foiotell, firo yiara I>eforeJiand, what kind of season to 
expect in tho Aigentine. 

Exploring the Past 

Our knowledge of nnciciit lustoiy Inis been inuch 
inci'ea*-ed in recent jeats by c\ca\ations of tombs and 
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the sites of buried cities. Tii 1922 there was uneaithed 
at Thebes the tomb of Tutankhamen, au Egyptian king 
who reigned about 1360 B.C. The great number of 
articles of furniture, dress and jewellery, which woie 
found in the tomb along with the mummy showed that 
at that time mtist have reached a very high state 
of civilisation. 

In Lower Mesopotamia (the ancient Babylonia or 
Chaldea) excavations in quite recent years on the sites 
of two ancient cities have led to remarkable discoveries. 
A civilisation existing at least thirty-five hundred years 
before the time of Christ has been ro%ealed at Ur, the 
“Ur of the Chaldees,” and the supposed birthplace of 
Abraham, At Kisii a civilisation of 3000 b.c. has been 
unearthed. These discoveries have greatly extended our 
knowledge of Babylonian civilisation. 

Recent investigations in Central Asia have revealed 
that in the Ttirim basin, which lies in what is now the 
Takla Makau Desert, great climatic changes have taken 
l)laco. Where ' ouco there was, m remote ages, a 
flourishing population, there is now mostly a waterless 
W’aste. More interesting still are the results of digging 
in the Shamo Desert or Gobi. Here, too, wdioro is now 
a waste, traces of Paleolithic and Jveolithic man liave 
been found, and even evidences of Metallic culture. But 
what is most interesting of all is the unearthing of vast 
quantities of the fossilised remains of animals of the 
Reptilian peidod. These show, some venture to think,* 
that Central Asia may have been tbo cradle of animal 
life. 

Further Reading and Reference. 

Th<i Last Sea e(s. by Jobii Buclian, is an inspiring book of stories 
of modem explorers. Also Heroes of Eajdoratiou, Kcr ifc CIcaMr. 
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Thus euds the stoiy of two thousand years Ha\ o those 
two thousand years "been years of pi ogress? If wc mean 
by piogress, material progress, then, the question can 
be answered m the affirmative Wo are better off than 
om anccstois, we have moro amusements and liighei 
pleasures, moie comfoit, longer lives than they had 
The life of the individual in this island is pleasanter 
than it was two thousand years ago. But if we mean 
by piogress impro\emout in well-doing and in happiness, 
then the question is moio difficult to answer Histoiy 
cannot answer it outiight; it can only lielp us to tliinlc 
out an answer for ourselves. Lot us ponder the words 
of Macaulay:— 
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footman, when fai’mcrs and shopkecjicrs breakfasted 
on loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot 
in a modern workhouse, when to have a clean shirt 
once a week was a priWlcgo j^served for the higher 
class of gentry, when men died faster in the i)ure3t 
country air than they now dio in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns, and when men died faster in 
the lanes of our towns than they now die on tlm 
coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, bo out- 
stripped, and in our turn be envied. It may ucll 
be, in the twentieth century, that the peasant of 
Dorsotshii’e may think himself miserably paid with 
twenty shillings a week; that the carpenter at 
Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day ; that 
labouring men may be as little xised to dine witliout 
moat as they now arc to eat rye bread ; that sanitary 
police and medical discoveries may have added several 
more years to the average length of human life ; that 
numerous comforts and luxuries which are now 
luiknowii, or confiued to a few, may bo within the 
reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. 
And yet it may .then bo the mode to a'ssoi-t that 
the increase of wealth and the jirogre^.s of science 
have benefited the few at the exiiense of the many, 
and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria as the 
time when England was truly merry England, when 
all clabses were bound together by brotherly sym- 
pathy,'whon the rich did not grind the faces of the 
l)oor, and wiicn the poor did not envy the splendour 
of the rich.” 
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Time-Chart. 

The Eighteenth Century. 


.ATI 

DRlTISn HISTORT 

lao 

Jniou of English and Scot- 
tish Paihaments 1707 

Riot Act 1715 

1720 

Jacobite Rebellion 1715 

South Sea Bubble 

1730 

Walpole Pinue Minister 
1721 42 

Workhouse Act 1722 

Baktwell stockbreeder born 
1725 

iownshend begins fat imng 

17 io 

Kay 8 riyiDj, Shuttle 1733 
Anson a voyage round the 

17a0 

Woild 1740 44 

Jicobite Rcheliion 1745 46 

1760 

Many Enclosures made 

1770 

Bridgewater Canal 1759 72 
Hargicaves Spinning Jenny 
1704 

Janes Watt improves steam 
euginc 1769 

Cook explores Aust coast. 

1780 

John Hovaid and Prison 
Reform, 1773 

Ciouiitons ‘Mule 1779 
Gilbert Act, 17*^2 

1790 

Grattius Patliancnt> 178** 
1800 

Mill Coaches 1784 

C irlwri^jhls Povti Loom 
1785 

M ar with 1 rauct 1793 1802 


War 'With bpain, 1726 29 

War With Span) 1739 
Uii of Austriau Succtasion 
1740 48 

Seven Yeais Wai ITaO C3 
li-eaty o£ Pans, 1766 


Wai of Aniencau Iiidepeiiil 
eucc, 1775 83 

American Dedvration of In 
dependence 177G I 


Ircnch Itovolution begu s, 
1700 

Bonaparte Iir&t Consul 179J 
Najkoluuii lulcr of I rniiu 
1790-1815 
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The Nineteenth Century {contiviii>J), 


BBITlsn HISTORY 

FCIREII N Hl« K\ 

IMuu PtutecU'o duties abol 

Kingdom of Italv, 18G0 

islud 

Paper Dutv repeolul, 1S61 

VraeiicanCivil M ai 1861-05 

Sei ond Reform Act Canada 

Austro Prussian t\ar, loou 

Vet, 1^67 

Town llousiii.' Act, 1868 

Local Govcinment Board, 

Pi iiico Prussian V\ar, 1870- 

1871 


Scliool Boarfls established. 

German Einpii'o, 1&7I 

1871 

feihool Boards lu Scotland, 

1872 

Billot Act, 1872 

InNcntion of 'Iclciliotio bi 
Bell, 187G 

CuiiipiiUoiy Lduentsua Act, 
1870. 

I'lcati of Berlin, 1878 

Hurd llcfcrui Act, Ifc'it-S'i 

liiplo Alliauco — Germ nij, 
Austria, and Ital), 1882 

lirst lIouiD Rule Bill, 1880 
ircc 1 ducatioti in Scotland, 
1889 

lixc Education m Eii,;iaiid, 

1891. 

I’aridi CuiinciU in Scotland, 
1891. 

Uont^cn Itii^s di’K;u%crutl, 
1897. 


A irclcMs Tclt^rnpliy dia 

Prancu-UiiRsinii AIIi iiici. 

coiired, l’'9C 

1890. 

I It • rknii n s ConiponKation 
Act. IVJ7. 

j Ik^r War, l‘-9y-190i 
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Personages. 


I Fredpiick 
I the Gieat 

I Wii^uugtou Disraeli 

"Wolsey OCi-oDiwett Robespierre Gladitoue 

Cisnmer I LonisXlT. Pitt Lincoln 

I Burleigh I Walpole 2fapoleon Bismarck 


Luther 
Sai onarola I Calvin 
Ivnoj; 


Wesley 

Uouanl I Shaftesbury 
Wilbeifoi ce 


I I Blake 

j I Wordsworth 

Erasmus Spenser Milton Richardson Scott Stevenson 
I Coleiidge 

Tyiidale Sidney Buayao Fielding Byron Bridges 
I Shelley ( 

Coveidale Bacon Dtydeu Johnson Keats Conrad 
I Carlyle 

More Marlowe Defoe Rousseau Tennysou 

J Hfowniiig 

Sbake«jxi4ire Swift Gray Thackeray 
j I Dickens 

iry Jonson VoltaiteGoIdsmith Buskm 

{ I Meredith 

Herrick Pope Burns Swinburne 
I I Hardy 



Tendencies and Movements. 
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Individual Study. 

The Welding of the Nation 

Pages 13-23 

1 How do we gam mfoimation regarding pie histone beings and 
their methods of lifet Give some details of ivhat his been 
dibcovered and wheie 

2 In wbat wajs did life in the New Stone Ago differ from life 
in the Old Stone Age< 

3 Wiite an account of a day m your life as though you wevo i 
Briton befoio the coming of the Romans 

4 “Write notes on the folloMiig Julius C*Bsar, Agricola, Antoninus, 
Alfred the Great, Ethelred the Redeless Ivuut, Kenneth Macalpin ' 

6 "W hat do jou undoistand by the following! Legion, Phrenicims, 
Gauls, Fictsi Scots, Danclau, Witau, Strathclyde, Daliiada 

6 Draw a sketch map of Roman Britain showing the chief towns 
ind loids 

7 Write an account of the st iges of the Roman conquest of Biitain 

8 How did Britain benefit by Roman rule! 

9 How did An^lo^axon Eugland become a united kingdom 1 
10 How did Scotland become a united kingdom ? 

Paget 23-43 

1 Wiiat do you understand by thegn, eorl, ceoil, marl, moot, 
foikland, bocland. Hundred, compurgation, oideal, wergild, 
Witan, fjrd, commendation! 

2 Di iw plans of a typicil An^jlc-Saxon lun, cultivated fields m 
Aiiolo-baxon times 

3 "Make a list of things winch you have alroariy used to-day winch 
jon could not have used in jknglo-Saxon tunes 

1 From what sources do we gam our knowledge of iknglo Saxon life! 

5 In what ways w « life in Anjo-^axon 1 ngland inferioi to life m 
Roman But iin 1 

G How was justice administered in Aii,,lo-Saxon times? 

7 ^Vlult dilTeieiit asscniblics of the people weio there m kngio- 
Saxon times, and w|»at did each dol 
Summansa the rcsulta of Uie Danish invasions. 
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0. Wliatdoyou know of the follouingl Popo Grogoiy tlit‘ Great 
Augustine, Etiielbeit, CoIuiiib.i, Bede, Diuids, V'allijlla, 

of Wliitby, Brunanbiirh, Maldon. 

10. Describe the religion of («) the Biitons befoio the arrnal of 
the Romans; (h) the AngloSaxons before tiieir convc-isiyii to 
Christianity. 

11. Show tlie stages by which Anglo S.a\on England bec.-imo Christian 

12. What do ynii know of (o) nionasterics tn Anglo S.iNon times 
(6) Anglo Saxon literature? 

1. "!. Who wrote the story of Caedmon? Wliat dn you know of tiu- 

writer? 


The Growth of the Constitution, 

i'aj/cs .}0~TC. 

1. Wiat were the Normans in origin? How did tlipy ‘’am po'sis 
sion of Normandy 1 

2. Gi\o an account of the e\ents which led to the Norm ui • imuiit st 
of England. 

3. Discuss whether William I. or Henry I was tlic greater king 

I. What Mere the chief changes which took pl.irc m Eiiglaml uncii r 
the Norman kings? 

5. How did the Norman kbigs deal with the Church 1 

C. What do you know of the folloM-ing? Kdv'.aid tlie Conf.^so^ 
Godwin, Harold, lleiCMard tho Wake, Wiilum 11. RoIhH . t 
Nonnaudy, Anselm, Stephen, King’s Court, Battle of the . t.im ao . 
Ticaty of Wallingford. 

7. Explain tho following terms: feud ffief), tcn.aiit in cliu t. '■u >- 
tenant, homage, sokcroan, touinameut. 

8. Jtako a plan of your to«nor village as it might luaM’ Win m 1*^ 

9. Explain carefully m Kit is meant hy feudalism. 

10. How M-as Domc^datj Bool cuiupilcd, and for what puqH.v 
it intended ? , 

II. IIow did tlio Norman Conquest afTcct the En"li-=h l.angiia-' 

12. Explain tho following terms: m-mor, diine'ne. ' 

stowaid, serf, >illein, cottar, freeman, virgatc, oon < . . 
ciaiiient, ;>.mlyner. 

13. Wiiio an .account of an imaginary day on a meilie'al m mor 

U. wiiat .it-ro tlio ilikt .lilTireiitti in ti'" .irl«a«'““ 

tlie Middle Ages and non ? 
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22 What games were prohibited by Edwaid III and why t 

23 What do jou understand by («*) lazar house, (6) sesterl 
Pages 126-139 

1 Who were the following ? Owen Glcndower, Warwick the King 
maker 

2 Make a time chart, using the dates 1300-1400, to illustrate 

Storm and Stiesa in l^ngland' m the fifteenth centuiy 

3 Outline the chief events of the leign of Henry IV 

4 What treaty was made after the battle of Agmeourt? What 
weie its chief termsl 

5 Gue an account of the life and woik of Joan of Arc 

G What were the Wars of the Roses fou,,ht about? Which side do 
you think won 1 

7 Why weie the following nuportantt Douglas, Percy, James I, 
James IV , John Wajoi, Pedio de Ayala 

8 Whv weie the following battles invportantl Nevilles Cross, 
riodden, Solway Moss 

9 Make a time chart to illustrate the history of Scotland between 
the dates 1328 and 1&50 

10 What was the ‘ Auld Alliance " and why was it finally broken ? 

11 What weie the chief dilhcultics of the Scottish kings in the later 
Middle Ages? 

12 Write an account of the development of the Scottish Parliament 
m the later Middle Ages 

13 What do you learn fiom the laws of the time about life in 
medle^al Scotland ? 

14 What do you know about ihe industries of medieval Scotland? 

15 What do you know about the hteratuie of Scotland in the later 
Middle Ages? 

Social and Intellectual Progress 

Pages 14.0-170 

1 Who weie the following^ Dante Petrarch, Chaucer Boccaccio, 
Leonaido da Vinci, Michelangelo Gutenbeig, Caxton, Colet, 
Eiasmus Wycliffe Luther, Calvin, Knox, Columbus, Copernicus, 

Skfjty, AVwAarr 

2 Make a timocliait of events connected with the Renaissance 
(dates 1300 ICOO) 
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3. What weio the chief scientific disco^ciiea between 1500 and 1700’ 

4. Wlut was the Renaissance, and how did it alFcct Euiope ? 

5. What itifluencG had the invention of printing on the people of 
Europe? 

G. Wily was the lead in exploration taken by Poitugal and Spam, 
and why did these countries fail to keep their lead? 

7. Loam by heart the extract (pages 149-150) fioni Froudo's 

llibtory of England. 

8. Write notes on : the Emperor Charles V , Francis I. of France. 
Philip II. of Spain, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, CVaimici 

9. What were : Benevolences, Star Chamber, Balance of Power ? 

10. Make a time chart to illustrate the history of England from HbO 
to IfiSO. 

U. lu what ways was the reign of Henry VII. impoitaiit? 

12. AVrifce an account of the life and work of Wolsey 

Id, Write an account of the Reformation is England. 

14. Sny wiiat you know of tlie following* the Enclosure Movement, 
Pilgriniago of Grace, Ket, Houses of Correction, Join) Wiiiclicomljc, 
WeavciV Act, Statute of Apprentices, Pilgrim Fatliers, Navigalioii 
Acts. 

15. What were the chief hardships of the poor in the sixteenth centuiy, 
and how were they relieved? 

IG. Write an essay on “Tlie Woollen Industry” in tho later Middle 
Ages. 

17. What were the chief reasons for the deaiy of the Gilds at the end 
of tho Middle Ages ? 

18. Show how British trail© expandeil in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

19. Mnio were: John Bull, Dowland, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
M.irlowc, Ben Jonson, Bacon? 

20. What did Teiinvson mean when ho (xilled the Elizabethan am* 
“sjiaeious ”? 

21 . Make a list of famous characters from Shakc'^jware's pl.iys, saying 
from which play each comes. 

22. Wiite an account of tho life of Mary', Queen of Scots. 
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The Growth of Parliamentary Power 

Pages 171 203 

1 Expliin the impoitance of tho following Stiafford Laud 
Ciomwell 

2 What were the chief causes of quaiiel between Ling and parliament 
in the seienteenth century 1 

3 Wl at weie the four clauses of the Petition of Rightl Why 
was it so important ^ 

4 What was the English RcTolution and why was it important^ 

5 What do you kno v about the following ? Book of Sports, ila«que 

Comus Henry Lawes Sir Christopher ren, Inigo Jones, 
Steele, Addison The Spectator, yeoman assizes, coffee houses 

6 What were the chief differences between Bntish towns in the 
serentoenth century and nowt 

7 Desciihe a street in your town as jou think it might haio 
appeared in. the se^eateenth ceatuev 

8 Write essajs on 

A day in the country in the scsentceuth centurr 
Sir Itogei de Coverley 

9 "Wliat were Honopohes Danen Scheme, Security Act, Mercantile 
Sjsteml 

10 When and why was the National Debt started and in what way 
was it connected with the Bank of England 1 

11 Explain why the Scottish Union took place m 1707 

12 What do you know of (a) tlie Fifteen, (6) the Forty Etc 1 

13 Write an essay on Walpole 

14 What were tl e chief changes introduced into tho goremment of 
England dunng the Whig rule lu tho eighteenth century? 

Economic Change and the Rise of Democracy 

Pages 204 -55 

1 What do JOU 1 now of the following? Stocking fiame flving 
shuttle Sj inning Jenny watei frame, Cromptons mule power 
loom Canon Coalbrookdale Iroubndge Worslej Brindley, 
turnpike, Slacadain Telford Darid Dale 

2 The deielopmcnt of expensne m«.hinery doomed the domestic- 
system Discuss this 
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3. 'Write an account of tlie life and work of. James W.att, George 
Stephenson, Robert Owen. 

4. Writean essay on: “Coal, Iron, and Cloth in the eighteenth centiirj ’ 

6. What do you know of (a) road devciopiueut dunng the Industruil 
Revolution, (6) railway development in tlie firet half of the 
nineteenth century I 

G. In what waja was the Industrial Revolution in Scotland dtlTereiit 
fioiu that in Dnglandt 

7. Wliat do you know of the followingl Common fields, Townsliend, 
Xorfolfc. rotation, Bakcwcit, Colling. 

8. What were the reasons for tlio enclosure movement of the 
eighteenth century! How was it brought about! lu what 
ways wjs it diilcrent from the enclosure movement oi tlie 

■ sixteenth century 1 

0. Utlake a time-chart to show the chief inventions and improvements 
in industry and agriculture in the eighteenth century. 

10. What do you know of tho following! Voltaire, Rousseau, Bui ke, 
Marlborough, Clive, Warren Hastings, Wolfe, Nelson, Wellington, 
Napoleon. ' 

11. W(i.vt is meant by “the second hundred years' war with Fiance”^ 

12. Wub do you know of the life and writings of- AVordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Scott! 

Is. In what difierout ways were men's minds turned touaids libetty 
in tho later eiglitecnll} centuiy? 

Pages S33-24S. 

1. AVhat do you know about tlic following? Laisscz faire, Luddites, 
“Political Register,” Peteiloo. 

2. Outline the chief general differences between medieval and modern 
tratle. 

3. Summanse clearly (a) the good results, (6) the bad results of the 
Agricultural Revolution. 

4. What weio the chief hardships of the pooler classes in the e.nly 
nineteenth century (a) in their work, (fc) in their homes ! 

5. Jlake a time chart of events betwcuin the years 1790 and IS20, 
using separate columns for («) Causes of Depression, (6) Measures 
of lie?ptess2c/7i, (c) Otlter i/apoitdateyvots. 

6. Wnto accounts of the life and work of each of the following: 
Francis Place, William Wilbcifoice, Shaftesbury. 
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9. What were the general effects of the Itcfoim of 18321 

10. Write an essay on Parliamentary Reform in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

11. What part was taken in the movement for Parliamentary Reform 
by (rt) Gladstone, (fi) Disraeli? 

12. What were the chief defects of the Irish Parliament in the 
eighteenth century? 

13. Summarise the causes, terms, and results of the “Irish Union.” 

14. Wliat were the chief di£Sculties with regard to land in Ireland in 
the nineteenth century ? 

15. What do you know of tire Irish Home Rule JJovement? 


Pagoa 263-386. 

1. Whatdoyou know of the following? Lord Durham, Lord Elgin, 
Cecil Rhodes. 

2. Write notes on : ^logul, Viceroy, Delhi. 

3. Mako a time-chart to illustrate the history of the British Empire 
in the nineteenth century. 

4. Trace the growth of self-gos’eiiiment in each of the Dommions. 

j. What do you know about the Diiibam Report? ' 

3. Trace the growth of British control oser India since 1750. 

7. Make a time-chart to illustrate the developments of the last 
century in tinnsport and communication. 

8. How far can canals compete for tiallic witli the railways and 
roads? 

9. Write essays on : 

The Coming of Ocean Liners. 

Letters and the Post Office in tlio nineteenth century. 

10. Wliat do you know about the following? Rowland Hill, Marconi, 
Giahain Bell, suburbs, arterial roads, Suez Canal, Panama C.inal, 
Manchester Ship Canal, Cioydou, Reuter. 

11. Write essays on the following subjects: 

Gie.it novelists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuiies. 

Great poets of the nineteenth century. 

12. Make a time-chart to illustrate tho history of educ.ition in tho 
nineteenth century. 
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13 "Wlnt part did the following men play in tlie de'elopmeut of 
education? Raikcs, Matthew Arnold 
1 1 hat were the terra? and importance of the Education Act 
of 1870? 

Iti M rite an essa^ on education in the nineteenth century 
Pages 3S7 -317 

1 What do jou know of the following? The Rochdale Pioueeis, 
the Co-operative Wliolesale Society, Combination Acts, Emjilojeis 
Liability Act, Workmen s Compeusation Acts, the Laboui Party 

2 Write an essay on “ Co-operation m the nineteenth ceutuiy ” 

3 Draw a map or plan showing how water is brought to your town 

I How and why docs the Government control the health of the 
country 1 

5 Who or wlnt were tho followmg? Abraham Lincoln, Caiour, 
^lazziiii, G irihaMi, Foch, Woodiow Wilson, Austro-Prussian W ir, 
Peace of Fiaiikfurt, Armed Peace, Peace of Brest-Litovsk, Peaco 
of Vcmillcs 

0 Tiaco tho chief stages m tho growth of (o) Italian, (i) Germ in 
unity 

7 nte in cisav on the League of Nations 

8 In what ways have niodciu scientific discoveries simplified thu 
tasl of the explorer? 

0 Write an account of tho life and work of Dr Livingstone 

10 ^\hat ha\o rctciit discoveries taught us about tho Canadian 
hoithW’cst? Mho«o name is connected witli tlicse discoveries? 

II Writo an essay on polar exploration 

12 ^\hlt IS meant by ‘‘exploring the past”? What has letently 
been Icarmd from such cxploiatiunl 
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Reference Books for Teachers. 

General Histories. 

G. M. Trevelyan — A History of England (Longmans). Ramsay JIuii 
— .^1 Short History of the EnlUh Commonuiealth (PIiilip) C 11 L 
Fletcher — Att Introductory History of England (Munay, 5 voL ) 
Methuen’s History of England, in Seven Volumes (ed. Om.an) Lmg- 
man’s Political History of England (ed. Hunt and Poole, 12 vols ). 
Humo Brown — A History of Scotland (3 vols.) Cambridge Uiiiv. Pie 

"Classical” Histories. 

J. A. Pioude — A History of England, 1529 to 1JS8 (in cheap reprint*.) 
S, R Gardiner — A History of England, 160S to 1638 (L)ngm.iiis) 
Macaulay — History of England (cheap reprints). W. E H. Lecij — 
A History of Enylar^ Eighteenth Century (Longmans) 

Social and Economic History. 

G. 0. Meredith — Outlines of English Economic History (Pitman). 
"IV. Cunningham — GtoiUh of English Industry and Commerce (Cam 
bridge Unhersity Piess). Medieval England — (cd. H W. C Dana 
Claicndon Press). A. Bimic — An Economic History of Euugn’, 
17G0 to 1930 (Methuen). I. F. Giant — 7'he Social and Econovno 
Hcvelojnuent of Scothind to 1603. J. Jlackinnon — 1 ^ 00111 / and 
Industrial History of Scotland (BUckie). D C. Caltluop — Enghsh 
Costume (Black). Traill and Maun — Social England (Cassell, 6 vols ) 

Imperial History. 

H. E. Egerton — Origin and Groioth of Greater Britain (Clarendon 
Piess). J. A. Williamson — Shmt History of Bitlish Expansion 
(filacmillan). L. C. A. Knowles — ^cowowic Development of the I>i Oth 
A/iijiiie On’j#e(ia(Routledge). Cambridge History ff the British l.mpire 

Source Books. 

R. B. Morgan — Readings m English Soci<d JlU'tory (C.unbiidce 
Uni\ersity Piess). Bland, Brown and Tawiiey — English Eronomv 
lliftory: S’lect Docvmenti, 1000—1832 (Bell). English Hisloiy from 
Original Bonices (Black). Bells English History Source Books. 

Miscellaneous. 

7'eachers and IVotld Peace — League of H.Uions Paniphli.t, No 114. 
iluir, Piulip and JIcElroy — Philipd HUtarical Adas. Heroes oj the 
Xations (Putnams). Ttcdre EngliAs Statesmen (Macuiillaii). Eugli*h 
Men of Jch'ou (Mucmill.m). 
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